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MM meer of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 
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and relatives, what year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
better pift than enrolle | Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
gif day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
ment in this Society? Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 
FURTHERMORE 
ee 2e© ee @ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 
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Perpetual mn -gay the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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A Message From the New Editor 


B* reason of the personal appeal, deservedly made on 

this page last month by the founder and editor of 
THE SIGN space did not permit the inclusion of certain 
observations that are of vital importance both to this 
magazine and its wide circle of readers. In entering 
upon its fourteenth year, THE SIGN finds itself in an 
enviable position in current American Catholic periodical 
literature. From its first issue a high standard was set 
in the belief, which has since been proven a fact, that 
quality would insure its progress and its permanence. 
Neither during the tenuous years of its beginning nor the 
searching period from which we are hopefully emerging, 


has there been any deviation from that standard. 
o¢¢ 6 


UCH a course has been made possible, not only 

through a fearless and clear-visioned editorial pol- 
icy, but in great measure also through the cooperation 
and active assistance of THE SIGN’S clerical and lay 
readers. It is as much a compliment to the intelligence 
of these faithful and exacting friends, as to the compe- 
tence of the magazine’s editorial board, that these pages 
have advanced in quality and content. It is particularly 
gratifying that our subscribers have come to realize how 
urgent and important is the Catholic interpretation of 
American and world-wide news. The day is past when 
mature men and women can deceive themselves into be- 
lieving that the hazy memory of their childhood cate- 
chism furnishes adequate and workable knowledge of 
their Faith. The prominent position in which the grow- 
ing Church finds itself, has brought new questions and 
new conflicts. Even those who cannot see or, who see- 
ing, hate the importance of the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth, await the reactions of its members to every im- 


portant event. 
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r a more limited but very personal way every mem- 

ber of the Church is affected by these questions and 
conflicts. There has been an increasing sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of individual Catholics to explain and 
defend their glorious heritage to those who, often with- 
out their own fault, are outside the true Fold. It is 
herein that the Catholic press must function as the trans- 
mitter and interpreter of all that is of importance and 
interest to its readers. It is needless to dwell at length 
on the obvious fact that no magazine can cover every 
item of news or speak with even an approach to infallible 
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pronouncement. But there can be no dodging of issues, 
no restraining fear of enmities, no half-hearted handling 
of issues, if the magazine is to be worthy of the Cause 
it represents. 


- © © @ 


| ee this reason THE SIGN has selected and engaged 

the foremost of contemporary Catholic writers to 
grace its pages. This has been a costly policy, but one 
which has been amply justified by results. THE SIGN 
has advanced through sheer merit at a time when gen- 
eral economic conditions would seem to doom it to bare 
existence or, at most, to mediocrity. These lines are 
written not as any fulsome paen of past accomplish- 
ments but with the conviction that only the best will 
satisfy and hold its readers. We owe this to our friends 
who have remained with us, even at a time when their 
own financial embarrassment would seem to demand 
the temporary discontinuance of their subscription. 
Their own letters, in innumerable cases, have told the 
story: They simply would not be without THE SIGN. 
Such whole-hearted support proves beyond, a doubt that 
those who subscribe to THE SIGN are consistent and 
convinced readers. 
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HE assurance is herewith given that THE SIGN will 

continue to maintain its recognized standard of 
quality. Devotion to The Passion of Jesus Christ, to 
whose advancement every Passionist is bound by sacred 
vow, will be stressed in each issue; attractive apologetics 
and timely information will be presented; vigorous and 
pertinent editorials will present the Catholic viewpoint 
on home and foreign affairs. 


~~ = | = 


HIS is our pledge. From our readers we ask the 

coéperation and intelligent interest which have 
characterized their past relations with THE SIGN. Their 
active assistance in making THE SIGN known to others 
will assure us of a widening circle of friends to whom 
we may present the principles of Catholic action and the 


glories of the Catholic Faith. , 


Fath: Moaphans Magu ¢ 
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CURRENT Fact aid COMMENT 


oe aes exact measuring will determine the full historic 
stature of Engelbert Dollfuss, Chancellor of Austria, who 
was shot down by Nazi assassins. In present perspective, 
however, the little man who 
had tasted of war and who 
longed for peace, towers far 
above most of the statesmen 
and generals who survive him. 

Even the secular press of the world was shocked at the 
inhumanity of his murderers who refused to permit their 
dying victim to receive the last Sacraments. That the de- 
vout Chancellor was probably well prepared to meet his 
Creator does not mitigate the cruelty of those who refused 
him a consolation that is afforded even to confessed 
criminals. 

To Catholics of every nationality it is especially tragic 
that the expiring Dollfuss, like some who died at the hands of 
their comrade-Nazis in Germany, was denied the visit of a 
priest. Commenting upon this circumstance, a French writer 
recalls the classic words of Othello: “Have you prayed to- 
night, Desdemona?” Even the un-Christian Moor de- 
clared to his victim: 


“T would not kill thy unpreparéd spirit; 
No; heaven forfend! I would not kill thy soul.” 


The Tragic Death 
of Dollfuss 


Upon hearing the details of the Austrian Chancellor’s 
death, Pope Pius XI was deeply moved. It was with a grief, 
remarked by all observers, that our Holy Father telegraphed 
to President Miklas of the bereaved nation: “I participate 
most keenly in the sorrow brought upon you, upon beloved 
Austria and the whole civilized world by the criminal as- 
sassination of Chancellor Dollfuss.” 

In that message all friends of justice and peace join. May 
the untimely death of Austria’s courageous Chancellor serve 
to sober the nations who sleep upon their arms and dream 


of: war. 
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Mk: ROGER BABSON, noted economist and compiler 
of financial charts and forecasts, recently turned his statisti- 
cal talents toward a survey of churches. The findings of his 
survey were reported at a 
seminar of the biennial ses- 
sion of the General Council 
of the Congregational and 
Christian 
United States. It was within the Congregational and 
Christian denominations that his study of church attendance 
was made. One of the high-lights of his report is that 
seventy per cent of the seats in churches are not being used. 
In the mind of Mr. Babson, poor attendance is at the bot- 
tom of most church troubles. 

Statistics on religion are always subject to criticism. It is 


The Catholic Priest 
Sticks to His Job 


Churches of the’ 
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quite difficult to obtain them with accuracy, and when they 
are tabulated their significance is generally a matter of dis- 
pute among churchmen. Nevertheless, had Mr. Babson 
turned his search toward the Roman Catholic Church in 
America the results would have shown that in the past year 
there has been a gain of 54,192. The most remarkable fact 
about this increase is that of this number, 49,181 were adult 
converts. Mr. Babson reports that one of the prime factors 
in decreasing attendance at church is that the clergymen do 
not stick to their jobs. In other words, they do not preach 
fundamental religion but wander far afield in an effort to 
be sensational or popular by speaking on extraneous subjects 
as, for instance, politics or vague, uninteresting economic 
questions. Others have even gone so far as to turn their 
churches into show houses and their pulpits into platforms 
for cheap wisecracking monologists. Certainly the Catholic 
priest cannot be stigmatized with this brand. The results 
prove it: 

Although the numerical gains quoted do not show the 
exact condition of the Church, they do demonstrate the fact 
that the Catholic priest is “sticking to his job.” It would be 
interesting to know how many of the 20,352,594 Catholics 
in the United States are regular church-goers. It would be 
even more interesting to have a record of the numbers of 
confessions heard and Communions given during one year. 
Such a record would be certain proof, certain as could pos- 
sibly be had, of the power of the organized spiritual forces 
of the American Catholic Church. 
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As time goes on it must be increasingly borne in on the 
minds of the leaders of the motion picture industry that the 
crusade for cleaning up the movies, led by the Catholic 
Legion of Decency, is not a 
mere flash-in-the-pan reform 
Movies Continues movement. The producers 
Unabated have asserted that the move- 
ment would probably die 
aborning due to diminished interest on the part of the pub- 
lic. Such has been far from the case. The latest bulletins 
report that, beginning in September, the drive for decency 
will begin in real earnest. Not that so far codperation and 
interest and results have been lacking, but with the cessa- 
tion of vacation time definite plans for increased action will 
be set in motion. 

The steps taken by the leaders of the Legion of Decency 
have, so far, been most gratifying. There is danger, how- 
ever, that the entire program may be spoiled by the action 
of a few hotheads. Tue Si1cn, which was one of the first 
and most consistent denouncers of indecent movies, now that 
the campaign of clean-up is well under way, is unalterably 
opposed to any movement on the part of any society or in- 


The Drive Against the 
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dividual which, although well meant, might serve to weaken 
a united front. Already there are indications of such fool- 
hardy maneuvers apparent in the various White Lists pub- 
lished each week in Catholic papers. It is rather disconcert- 
ing to notice that while one Archdiocesan paper places a 
certain picture on its White List, that of another great Arch- 
diocese places the very same picture on its Black List. Such 
action can have but one result—a bringing of the whole pro- 
gram into ridicule. There is also the danger of becoming 
too puritanical in regard to pictures. The portrayal of life 
and reality is not to be condemned; it is the distortion of 
these things which is inexcusable. In certain dioceses the 
picture Little Miss Marker has been proscribed. How 
anyone who saw that picture could find anything evil or 
wrong in it is difficult to understand. Such a person would 
be going out of his way to discover filth. If we begin to 
complain about such pictures the campaign of the Legion of 
Decency will easily get out of hand. If the instructions and 
wishes of the Bishops Committee on moving pictures are 
adhered to and followed out there will be no danger of a 
breakdown. 

On the other hand the producers are constantly on the 
qui vive for some action or statement which will give them 
an opportunity of bringing the Legion of Decency into ridi- 
cule. They have many agencies which in turn have a wide- 
spread public appeal. It is not rash to say that ninety per- 
cent of the well-known columnists of the country go out of 
their way daily to poke fun at the Legion of Decency. Such 
action cannot but have a weakening influence on public 
sentiment. Also, the battle for decency is being carried on 
without the support of certain well-known public leaders. No 
one in government circles in Washington has raised a voice 
in approval. Such great “reformers” as Rabbi Wise and 
John Haynes Holmes, whose influence and powerful pub- 
lic appeal cannot be denied, have not said as much as one 
word about the Legion of Decency. At the same time, how- 
ever, if we can get along without the support of such men 
who, in the judgment of observant citizens but not in the 
public mind, are fakers, so much the better. 

There can be no substitute for sincerity. The fearless and 
courageous Bishops who are conducting the Legion oi 
Decency are utterly sincere. The Bishops are not doing 
anything un-American or unpatriotic; they are not striving 
for censorship; they are not pussyfooters or sexless snoopers. 
They are, however, highminded and loyal Americans who 
see the irreparable harm which can be wreaked on the youth 
of the land by the continuance of salacious moving pictures. 
They are public-spirited citizens, endeavoring to create 
decent public opinion, not trying to legislate public morals. 
All convinced Catholics should give them the support which 
they deserve. 
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At various times great scandal and disgrace and harm 
have resulted from unauthorized solicitors and sales persons 
operating throughout the country collecting money for sub- 
scriptions and for Catholic 
causes and Catholic maga- 
zines. Most every pastor has, 
at one time or another, had 
to denounce these crooks and 
cheats from the pulpit. Notwithstanding the denunciations 
of alert pastors and the incessant investigations of the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Press Association, there are still 
hundreds of fraudulent bell-ringing gentry roaming the land 
today. 

In a recent warning issued by the Circulation Vigilance 
Committee of the Catholic Press Association, the faithful 
are urgently requested not to give money or orders to any 
solicitor or canvasser unless satisfactory credentials can be 
produced. The Circulation Vigilance Committee of the 
Catholic Press Association, in its letter, warns the people 


A Warning Against 
Bogus Agents 


, 


that, if proper credentials can be shown, the subscriber 
should insist upon receiving a printed receipt showing the 
full name of the publication and the location of the publish- 
ing office, including the serial number of the order. 

While certain Catholic publications do employ solicitors 
and agents, THE SiGNn has never used this method of getting 
subscriptions. Our appeals are made from the pulpit di- 
rectly to the people through the generosity and cooperation 
of the Bishops and parish priests. Anyone claiming to rep- 
resent THE SIGN or seeking to obtain subscriptions for THe 
Sicn should be turned over to the police. Furthermore, in- 
formation concerning bogus agents and subscription seekers 
should be forwarded to the secretary of the Catholic Press 
Association, 64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. Tue 
Sicn takes this opportunity of congratulating the Circula- 
tion Vigilance Committee of the Catholic Press Association 
on its tireless and uncompromising fight against fraudulent 
agents and agencies. 
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An Indian trapper on his way home from a trek 
through the wild and desolate Hudson Bay country acci- 
dentally shot himself. He was brought to St. Ann’s Mission 
in Fort Albany on the bleak 
shore of James Bay, where 
it was discovered that the 
shot had torn through his 
chest causing severe lesions 
of the lung. Due to the great distance from any hospital 
and the impossibility of summoning any doctor across the 
trackless wastes he was treated by Sister Mary Elmira, one 
of the Sisters attached to the Mission. 

She administered a local anesthetic in the man’s back and 
cut away the flesh with a scalpel until the incision joined 
the wound in the Indian’s chest. Through the hole thus 
caused by the operation Sister M. Elmira poured warm 
water and medication, washing out the numerous poisonous 
particles and keeping the wound clean and free from infec- 
tion. This treatment was given every hour for a number 
of days until the wound began to heal. For four months 
the heroic Sister treated the suffering man, cutting out the 
lead pellets as one by one they appeared on the surface of 
the wound. Altogether, she succeeded in removing one 
hundred and twenty small bullets from the lung and chest 
of the Indian trapper. This story was brought back to 
civilization by a pilot of the Canadian Airways. When 
the trapper was sufficiently recovered to travel, and the 
Spring sun and freshets had melted the snows, he was 
taken to a hospital where surgeons declared that one of 
their own profession could not have done a better job. 

Such heroic and skillful surgery and such medical in- 
genuity on the part of Sister M. Elmira, who, the press 
dispatches inform us, is a young Sister, deserve more than 
a mere mention in “Toasts Within the Month.” Every now 
and then in one or other of our leading popular magazines 
or in the syndicated columns of the sob-sisters, we read of a 
list of the ten greatest women in the world’s history. The 
choice of names contains nearly every woman from Cleo- 
patra down to Mary Baker Eddy; of the modern women we 
are offered such leading characters as Mary Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke and Madam Kollontay. Most of the lists are about 
as silly as the names that are contained in them. 

The noble charity and genuine mercy exhibited by the 
clever and brave young woman, who is known to the world 
merely as Sister Mary Elmira, should serve to remind us 
that the greatest women in the world are not always those 
whose names are continually being flaunted in the front 
page headlines, or whose wonderful “social work” is so 
universally praised and publicized. More than one pious and 
pioneering Catholic Sister, whose names are known only 
to members of their communities, have inaugurated and 
erected colleges far bigger than that presided over by one 


A Modern Angel 
of Mercy 
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of the world’s ten greatest—Miss Mary Woolley. Catholics 
in general do not realize the wonderful, inspiring and cap- 
able women who make up our Catholic Sisterhoods. Al- 
though she would be the last to seek or expect such tribute, 
the highest praise and commendation are due Sister Mary 
Elmira, certainly one of the world’s finest women. 


AAA 


ive alarming increase of strikes and the other serious 
labor troubles in the nation today are cause for grave con- 
cern. Almost every day the Press dispatches carry stories 
of new strikes or new threat- 
ened strikes. Almost every 
industry has been involved at 
some time or other since the 
inauguration of the NRA. 
The rapidly spreading strike condition is, without doubt, 
the most serious menace to recovery. 

In some measure, the politicians and statesmen are to 
blame. The mess which they made of the Wagner Labor 
Proposals is reflected in the unrest and troublesome labor 
conditions so rampant. Another great factor in the strike 
situation is the infiltration of communistic propaganda. It 
need only be rumored that a strike is being considered or 
that a group of employees intends complaining about wages 
or hours or conditions, and forthwith from the sordidness 
of New York’s Fourteenth Street there speed cracked- 
brained and dangerous radical leaders intent on fomenting 


The Strike Situation 
Demands Action 


strikes or stirring up trouble where trouble does not yet~ 


exist. The disclosures of the communistic activities in the 
San Francisco strike situation should have made the country 
conscious of the Red menace. 

In his West Coast speech, General Johnson spoke of the 
“inalienable right of workers to strike.” The Catholic 
Church has always recognized the right of the laborer to 
strike against unreasonable conditions. However, the strike 
methods, in many cases, these days are far from logical. The 
ultimate problem of.strikes and labor questions is a problem 
of equity in human relations. Labor should be given its right 
to organize. It should be free from domination either by 
employer or by Russian radicalism. 

Wise administration and inteiligent understanding on both 
sides must be had if there is going to be any stopping of the 
strike wave which is now sweeping the country. In the final 
analysis it will be up to the government to perform this work. 
Perhaps when the “Brain-Trusters” and others in authority 
are convinced of the tangle which resulted from their meddle- 
some tampering with the vital points in the Wagner Bill, 
they will endeavor to remedy their mistake by passing the 
Wagner Bill in its original form without further amendment. 
This would mean a positive step toward recovery. Our 
social system being what it is, there is an interlocking of 
capital and labor and industry and administration. Unless 
these combine harmoniously there can be no lasting prosperity 
in the nation. 
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—_——_ means the re-opening of schools. It is a 
time when thousands of parents will have to decide on the 
question of what school their children shall attend. Of 
course, for the convinced, 
loyal and practical Catholic 
parent, there can be but one 
school—the parochial or the 
Catholic school. Unfortu- 
nately there has been a regrettable spirit of defeatism abroad 
in recent years concerning the Catholic school. Too many 
Catholics frown down on Catholic schools and Catholic edu- 
cation. If they knew the whole truth they could not do this. 
Wherever priests and faithful are alive to the immense value 
of Catholic schools there are no difficulties to be overcome. 


The Perennial 
School Problem 


The fact remains and cannot be disputed that, by and 
large, the Catholic school is vastly superior to any other 
school of whatever nature. The argument that the various 
Sisterhoods are unacquainted with particular and modern 
methods of pedagogy, in which our public school and non- 
sectarian school teachers are trained, has long since ceased 
to hold water. Leaving a!l questions of pedagogy aside, the 
Sisters have a unique advantage as teachers in the very 
lives that they lead. They also possess a very wonderful 
ability of presenting truths of religion which, after all, are 
the very foundation stone of all education, whether it be mind 
or character, to the minds of children with a frankness of 
outlook and an independence of the prescribed lines of a duli 
textbook. 

The Catholic school of today is the last outpost against the 
Soviet war on children. Many may disclaim it and leading 
pedagogical authorities may pooh-pooh it, but the fact can- 
not be denied nor can we blink at it, that the American pub- 
lic school system is suffering from an infiltration, generally 
imperceptible, of dangerous communistic principles. Such 
soul-destroying influences and un-American principles can 
never enter the Catholic classroom. 

If, instead of finding excuses for not sending children to 
the Catholic schools, Catholic parents and Catholic people 
would rise to the heights of the opportunity presented to 
Catholic youth, the resultant benefit would be beyond com- 
putation. “Give me a child until he is ten and you can do 
what you like afterwards,” is an axiom with a world of 
wisdom in it. The Bishops of America, who assembled at 
the council of Baltimore in the last century, had a noble 
vision. It is for the parents and guardians of Catholic youth 
in this country to recapture it and keep it bright. Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school. 


AAA 


‘ta the Reverend Harold Purcell, C.P., on the commence- 
ment of his great new project to be known as the City of 
St. Jude, situated in Mobile, Alabama; a foundation for the 
religious, social, industrial and 
educational advancement of 
the American Negro. %To 
Most Reverend Ralph L. 
Hayes, D.D., Bishop of 
Helena, Montana, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood. {To the National Council of Catholic 
Women, on the convocation of their fourteenth annual conven- 
tion in Washington, D.C. {To the Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland, on its annual conference in Belfast, during which one 
hundred thousand people participated in a Pontifical Field 
Mass celebrated on ground that since the Reformation had been 
“forbidden” to Catholics. §To Chancellor John G. Bowman, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, on his fearless action in dis- 
missing Dr. Ralph Turner from the faculty of the University 
because of the fact that Dr. Turner did not “adequately fulfill” 
the University of Pittsburgh’s policy of reverence towards 
religious denominations. {To the forty-three newly ordained 
priests of St. John’s Foreign Missionary College, Mill Hill, 
London, England. This class is said to make a record number 
for post-Reformation England. {To Mrs. Rosina McKnight of 
Jamaica, L. I., a Negro mother of ten children, on her heroism 
and presence of mind in saving the life of a stranger by jump- 
ing to the tracks and flagging a speeding subway train with her 
handkerchief, and then hurriedly boarding the train so that 
the man had hardly time to thank her for rescuing him. She 
said, “When you’ve got ten children you don’t have much 
time to spend just standing around.” {To the Editor of 
Harrison's Reports, on his forthright and timely excoriation 
of Harry Warner, of Warner Brothers, for his “thoughtless 
and irresponsible” attack on Cardinal Dougherty. {To the 
Spiritual Book Associates, a magnificent new venture to- 
ward more and better Catholic literature. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 








CATEGORICA 


Edited by N. M. LAW 





ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


THE QUESTION 
By Rachel Annand Taylor 
SAW the Son of God go by 
Crowned with the crown of thorn. 
“Was it not finished, Lord?” I said, 
“And all the anguish borne?” 


He turned on me His awful eyes: 
“Hast thou not understood? 

Lo! Every soul is Calvary, 
And every sin a Rood.” 





TEN THOUSAND WORMS TAKE A SUBWAY RIDE 


NE cannot be too careful of one’s fellow-passengers in the 

subway these days. A reporter on the New York ‘‘World- 
Telegram’”’ relates this amusing incident which took place in a 
crowded subway car: 

Meal worms—ugh !—have an uliginous squashiness, an ob- 
stinate tenacity for clinging, the while they squirm clammily. 

Some classes of tropical birds like them; some pet shop 
owners tolerate them in an aloofly professional way, but you 
could, perhaps, pass a whole lifetime in New York City with- 
out so much as hearing of a meal worm, let alone meeting 
one. 

You never can tell, though. A little group of serious- 
minded commuters in an I. R. T. subway car this morning 
came into so close, sudden and unexpected contact with meal 
worms that they haven’t recovered yet. 

Mrs. Billy Rose, who breeds meal worms for rare birds in 
her pet shop at 798 Seventh Ave., got on a subway train at 
the Bliss St. station, Queens. So did a woman described as 
fat and determined. Mrs. Rose had a gallon glass jar con- 
taining 10,000 meal worms. The fat woman had an idea she 
could get a seat, although there was no seat. 

The fat woman, bent on getting something that did not 
exist, flounced and pushed and wriggled and elbowed, neatly 
dislodging the glass jar and the 10,000 meal worms from 
Mrs. Rose’s grasp. 

Ten thousand meal worms scattered about the car. They 
affixed themselves to the fair, uncovered necks of women, to 
the hands of pale men. They were trod mushily under foot. 
The passengers yelped and screamed. The sounds were ex- 
tremely loud, but totally inadequate. 

Mrs. Rose herself, after letting go a few good shrieks, set 
about gathering up the worms. She got a great many, but 
could not accumulate all of the substance on which they were 
kept in the jar. If any of the passengers carried away sub- 
stance on their clothes they probably are cultivating meal 
worms this very minute. 





SOME MORE HOLLYWOOD DIRTY WORK 


HIS item from ‘‘America,’’ the well-known Jesuit Weekly, 

explains itself. Such lying tactics are not uncommon among 
the hired publicists of the movie magnates: 

Out in Hollywood there is a small daily paper devoted to 
the motion-picture industry and called the Hollywood Re- 
porter. Its editor, and owner (?), is a certain W. R. 
Wilkerson, who also conducts in it a column called “Trade 
News.” In his column for July 18 he devoted some attention 
to this Review, but it has just now come to our notice. Mr. 
Wilkerson has evidently been in bad humor about the De- 
cency campaign, and he gives his readers some account of 
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our issue for July 7. He does not like the way our features 
are “scareheaded” on the front cover, his Hollywood sensj- 
bilities being offended by their garishness. He turned the 
cover and there he found some advertising for our pamphlets 
On Marriage. He lists them with mock horror: Birth 
Control Is Wrong, Problems of Sex, The Church and the 
Sex Problem, The New Morality and the National Life, The 
Tangle of Marriage, Broken Homes, “RAPE, SUICIDE 
AND BIRTH CONTROL.” The capitals are Mr. Wilker- 
son’s—and also the title itself. As our readers know, the title 
of that pamphlet is Race Suicide and Birth Control. In other 
words, with the correct title before him, he deliberately 
changed it to fit his purposes, and then put the forged title 
into capitals. This, it may be remembered, is the same 
Wilkerson who wrote an attack on Bishop Cantwell when 
the campaign was just beginning, and said he wrote it as a 
Catholic, of the parish of the Blessed Sacrament in Hollywood. 
We have just one suggestion for Mr. Wilkerson. It is that 
he and Harry Warner (who attacked Cardinal Dougherty 
as un-American) put their heads together and devise some 
further breaks of this kind. Nothing would more certainly 
ensure the success of the decency campaign than a half-dozen 
or so of this kind of providential “boners.” 





WORK IS PRAYER 


HIS beautiful little poem entitled ‘“‘Homespun Prayers,’”’ by 
Mazie V. Caruthers, appeared in the New York “Times.” It 
— mirrors the sentiments of many a Catholic house- 
wife: 

I do not pray as other people do— 

Words are so halting, difficult and few, 

But at my household tasks the whole day long 

My heart in thanks lifts up a humble song. 

With sweeping motions of the mop and broom 

Leaving in spotless order every room, 

With soap and suds upon the washing board, 

My sturdy muscles magnify the Lord. 

Bright, polished pots and kettles shine for me 

Upon clean shelves, as ’twere, a litany ; 

Divinity might rest in beds like mine— 

Immaculate with linen smooth and fine. 

’Tis thus this house is served with earnest zeal 

To manifest the joy of life I feel. 

A woman and her home! God understands 

The loving worship of my toil-worn hands! 





COMMUNIST ACTIVITY AND SYMPATHY 


How the Communists attempt to stir up public opinion 
against authority and incite peaceful strikers to acts of 
violence is told in this excerpt from an article in ‘‘Today,” by 
McAlister Coleman: 

A woman shrieks, rolls over on the pavement, crying, 
“He kicked me,” and pointing at an amazed young policeman 
some distance away. Other women, young and old, and a 
few youths surround tthe officer. He waves his club. 
Someone in the crowd hits him. In a moment he’s the 
center of a yelling mass. He blows his whistle for help. 
Fellow policemen come to his rescue. By now everyone 
has lost his temper, there are curses, the sound of heads 
being whacked and then the wail of a police siren on a 
riot squad car, bringing in its wake a huge crowd. 

Presently, all across New York’s Union Square, hatless 
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young Communists are fleeing from club-swinging, humanly 
enraged police; more of the women “shock troops” of the 
Party are screaming now—fighting with fierce courage. 
Newspaper photographers and reporters are running from 
one snarled group to another, often becoming embroiled 
themselves in the general fighting. 

There will be plenty of pictures of this confused struggle, 
giving readers the impression that thousands who were in 
reality simply curious spectators, were “Communist sympa- 
thizers.” There will be columns describing the riot and the 
huge throngs present. Over in Moscow some time later, 
in France, “the Mother of Revolutions,” in London’s Hyde 
Park, members of the official Communist Party will look 
upon these pictures, read these columns, with admiration— 
an admiration later to be tempered with a vague be- 
wilderment as to what is holding up the Social Revolution in 
a country where you can fill one of the largest squares in the 
largest city with such an army of class strugglers. 

Most of the rioting in the squares of our larger industrial 
cities, around factories and before relief agencies and police 
stations, is kept boiling—more often than not it is started— 
by card-carrying members of the Communist Party. This 
is frankly admitted by those in the inner circles of the 
Party. It has been a primary phase of the Communist 
“tactic.” (Be sure you use the word in the singular; that 
is part of the revolutionary jargon.) 

This was true during the recent hotel strike in New York 
City. It was started by cooks, waiters and bus-boys who 
had some real grievances regarding wages and working 
conditions. They began their own picketing and sought to 
present their own demands. They were responsible for 
some disorder. 

Then they were approached by the Amalgamated Food 
Workers of the World. It was, they were told, an estab- 
lished, chartered organization. Joining forces with it would 
give the strike a standing it had not had and could not easily 
be gained otherwise. The argument was persuasive, and 
forces were joined. The strike thereupon came into a phase 
of far greater disorder, of police activity and of settlement 
that embraced small gain for the strikers. 

What did not become known until after it was all over 
was that the impressively named Food Workers consisted orig- 
inally only of two waiters and two bus-boys at the cafeteria 
in Communist Party headquarters ! 





NO THANK YOU 


FEW of the advantages of temperance are clearly shown in 

the following selection, condensed by the Editors of the 
“Reader’s Digest.’ It is taken from a new book entitled ‘‘No, 
Thank You,” an unusual narrative of personal experiences writ- 
ten by Vash Young: 

At the age of 25, when I was a steady drinker, my endur- 
ance was not sufficient to play an enitre game of handball. 
But at 45 I can play two fast games, take a cold shower after- 
ward and walk forth exhilarated as no drink or series of 
drinks ever had exhilarated me. At the age of 25 I was all 
in after a few business calls, and ready for the evening drink. 
At 45 I can go hard all day, call on dozens of men, present 
my case each time with enthusiasm, and when night comes 
I neither need nor desire a drink. 

It happened that I stopped drinking just about the time 
national prohibition came along, the same time that a great 
many of my friends took it up. Drinking became a sport 
At parties where I did not drink people laughed and called 
me a mossback, a reformer, a man who was cutting himself 
off from a good time for no good reason. But as far as I 
am concerned, booze is the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. I am wholly convinced that a lot of trouble is about 
all I have missed by not drinking during the past 10 or 12 
years. I have had a far more interesting time remaining 
sober than getting tight, and this is not “sour grapes.” 


A great many people think a party without drinks is a dull 
affair. I do not agree. If a group of congenial folks are 
together they need nothing in addition to their own wits to 
create a good time. I go to parties when there is no drink- 
ing and enjoy them tremendously. What’s more, persons 
who ordinarily drink appear at these parties and seem to 
like them. Even moderate drinking has some hangover 
effect. If one hour is made merrier, there will be two hours 
rendered less agreeable than normally. As I see it, and in 
my own case, the cost even of moderate drinking is too 
great. Too great in money, in health, in clear thinking. 

Among my friends are many moderate drinkers who ap- 
pear to suffer no ill effects from the habit. But over against 
every illustration of the prudent drinker I can cite an illus- 
tration of the imprudent. So can you. It is dangerous stuff. 
We all know that. 

For 12 years now I can’t recall missing a day from work 
because of illness, I have been enlarging the circle of my 
friends, earning enough to keep my family in reasonable 
comfort, without borrowing, and building a business reputa- 
tion I think an asset to me. And I have had a lively and 
exciting time, such as I could not have enjoyed had I been 
drinking even in moderation. Therefore I shall continue to 
say, “No, thank you!” 





DOWN ON THE FARM 


J X. J. in the ‘‘New Yorker” offers a list of farm terminology 

* as understood and pronounced by denizens of New York’s 

East Side: 

alder: the structure before which afhanced couples meet 
on their wedding day. 

bees: not the whole, but a part or portion of it; as, Will you 
have another bees of cake? 

birches: to buy. 

butter: to do little jobs in a not very energetic manner; as, 
He likes to butter around the house. 

chore: one of the two bony structures which form the frame- 
work of the mouth, 

churn: fasten, unite; to become a member of; as, to churna 
lodge. 

dirt: next after second; as, dirt base. 

feed: the parts of the body below the ankles, and on which 
the toes are. 

glean: not dirty. 

graze: ease and refinement in movement and manner. 

grist: oiled, lubricated. 

heifer: vernacular contraction of “one-half” and “a”; as, 
“Heifer league, heifer league, heifer league onward,” etc. 

hoeing: present participle of the verb to hoe, meaning to be 
under obligation or to be in debt. 

honey: solely, merely, exclusively ; as, I love honey you. 

mill: all the food eaten at one time; as, three square mills a 
day. 

oat: a solemn vow or pledge; also, a profane expletive. 

pasturage: the house in which a minister lives. 

reap: to divide by tearing; also, a dissolute person, a rake. 

tare: to take a chance; also, to challenge; as, I tare you. 

trough: truth, fidelity; also, betrothal; as, to plight one’s 
trough. 

tree: the number between two and four. 

truck: a medical substance; also an opiate or narcotic. 





HOW IT ALL HAPPENED 


N item in the ‘‘New York Sun” describes the horrible conse- 
quences of a slight accident suffered by Mrs. Smith while 
frying potatoes: 

Mrs. Smith was frying potatoes for supper when a drop of 
hot grease fell on her hand. It hurt so that she called Dr. 
Jones. After applying medicine and a bandage, he remarked 
that he was glad that it was only a small burn, because hot 
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grease can do lots of damage. He said he had seen industrial 
accidents with it, and you wouldn’t believe how bad they 
were. 

Mr. Smith told Mr. Brown about it on the train to the city 
the next morning. Mr. Brown saw Mr. Thompson at lunch 
and passed the news on, saying that Mrs. Smith had been 
burned by boiling grease and that the doctor said she had the 
most dangerous kind of burn he knew, a kind that sometimes 
cripples people. 

On his arrival home Mr. Thompson told Mrs. Thompson 
how poor Mrs. Smith had been dangerously burned, and that 
the doctor didn’t know if she would regain the use of her 
hand. 

At the bridge club meeting the next afternoon Mrs. Thomp- 
son told Mrs. West, Mrs. South and Mrs. East about the hor- 
rible accident, saying that Mrs. Smith probably would be in 
the hospital for weeks, and that it was doubtful that she ever 
would be able to use her hands again. The whole pot of 
grease had upset over them, she said; the left hand was 
burned worst. 

Mrs. West encountered Mrs. Johnson the next day and said 
she understood that the doctors were doing everything they 
could to save Mrs. Smith’s right arm, although, of course, 
the left was gone. Mrs. Johnson told Mr. Johnson, with 
some slight embellishment, and the next time he went on the 
road and got to Toledo he imparted the sad news to Mr. 
Stewart, who had known the Smiths when they all lived in 
Three Oaks, Michigan. 

Mrs. Stewart, duly informed, wrote to Mrs. Smith’s sister 
Mrs. Murphy, commiserating with her on the fact that her 
poor, dear sister was a cripple for life, and saying she did 
hope they wouldn’t have to amputate the right arm, too. 

Mrs. Smith was thoroughly surprised when she was inter- 
rupted, in the act of frying potatoes (Mr. Smith is mighty 
fond of fried potatoes), by the arrival of a special delivery 
letter from Sister Mary, who wanted to know why the awful 
news had been hid from her, and offered to take the children 
into her home and bring them up like her own. 





A LESSON IN CONSTRUCTION 


fp Aine V. EMANS points out a very salutary and practical 
lesson in her poem entitled ‘‘Precaution,’’ which appeared 
n “Good Housekeeping Magazine,”’ a short time ago: 


They say a wife and husband, bit by bit, 
Can rear between their lives a mighty wall, 
So thick they can not talk with ease through it, 
Nor can they see across, it stands so tall! 

Its nearness frightens them, but each alone 
Is powerless to tear its bulk away, 

And each, dejected, wishes he had known 
For such a wall, some magic thing to say. 


So let us build with master art, my dear, 
A bridge of faith between your life and mine, 
A bridge of tenderness, and very near 

A bridge of understanding, strong and fine— 
Till we have formed so many lovely ties 
There never will be room for walls to rise! 





THE UNBEATABLE GAME 


HOMAS F. WOODLOCK in an article in the ‘American 

Magazine,”’ gives us some words of warning and wisdom on 
the great American urge to play the stock market: 

For forty-one years, except about five and a half years in 
Government service, I have been a denizen of Wall Street. 
Eighteen years were spent in financial newspaper work, 
twelve as a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
five years as an official of a corporation, with largely finan- 
cial interests. Many years ago I learned by experience that 


nature had not designed me for success in stock speculation, 
and I do not speculate on margin. For at least thirty years 
I have observed speculation as carried on by others. 

The first fact I have observed is that the overwhelming 
majority of all who have ever attempted to speculate more or 
less continuously on margin in stocks have been unsuccessful 
—they have lost their money. I am quite confident that this 
has been the experience of almost everyone who has tried the 
experiment. Jn all my experience I have personally known 
but two individuals who traded continuously as customers of 
a stock broker and did so with success. 

The second observation is that speculators in stocks as a 
class make the same mistakes, in the same way, in the same 
circumstances, year after year, decade after decade, and gen- 
eration after generation. J have secn no important new mis- 
take made in thirty years, and I have seen all the old ones 


repeated again and again. 


Clearly something is wrong either with the speculator class 
as a whole or with the market in which they have speculated. 
Which is it? 

As I write, legislation to regulate the nation’s stock ex- 
changes is being hammered out in Congress. 

But to those who may be contemplating speculation i in the 
future I suggest that they will be in error if they suppose 
that a new law will make speculation “safe for democracy.” 

And to those who have speculated unsuccessfully in stocks 
in the past I suggest that they are in error if they suppose 
that any of the things which the law now proscribes have had 
much, if anything, to do with their losses. 





FORTUNES IN SIMPLE INVENTIONS 


HE ‘“‘Literary Digest” tells of the amazing amounts of money 

realized by the inventors of very common and familiar small 
objects: 

Inventors of the simplest devices have often reaped for- 
tunes from their efforts. 

Popular Mechanics (Chicago) says that the toy, “Dancing 
Jim Crow,” yielded its inventor $75,000 a year, while the 
man who invented the roller-skate realized more than $1,000,- 
000. Rubber tips for lead pencils yielded the man who 
thought of it $100,000 a year, and $2,500,000 was realized by 
the inventor of shoelaces. The ordinary umbrella earned 
more than $10,000,000 for its inventor, and the man who 
made the first steel writing pens received an enormous for- 
tune. The inventor of the metallic heel-plate for shoes sold 
143,000,000 a year, and realized more than $1,500,000 in 
royalties. 

Such returns, of course, are realized only in rare instances. 
They usually result from the happy combination of great 
marketing skill with a clever invention that catches the pub- 
lic fancy. 





WASHINGTON PRAYS FOR AMERICA 


THE following prayer is found in George Washington’s Circu- 
lar Letter to the Governors on disbanding the Continental 
Army: 

I now make my earnest prayer that God will keep the 
United States in His holy protection; that He will incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination 
and obedience to government; to entertain a brotherly affec- 
tion and love for one another and for their fellow-citizens of 
the United States at large. And finally that He will most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to demean ourselves with that charity, humility, 
and pacific temper of mind, which were the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, and without a 
humble imitation of Whose example in these things we can 
never hope to be a happy nation. 

And to Him be glory and honor and thanksgiving forever, 
Amen. 
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HUROPE RE-ARMS 


* main issues still dominate the 
outlook in Europe as the summer passes ; 
and once again there have been events 
of momentous importance since I wrote 
amonth ago. Has the prospect of war 
become more or less remote in conse- 
quence? And is the coming winter to see 
a real revival from the long years of 
misery and depression, or is unemploy- 
ment likely to increase again ? 

Once more Adolf Hitler has left a de- 
cisive mark upon the progress of events. 
Have his latest actions made war more 
likely or more remote? If there is less 
fear of war than there was a few months 
ago, is there also less fear of a relapse 
into economic disaster which may drag 
down the whole of Europe? 

The first shock caused by Hitler’s 


’ lightning stroke against his former col- 


leagues, on June 30, has already passed 
off. His personal statement to the 
Reichstag leaves foreign observers quite 
unconvinced as to the facts which he al- 
leges. But in all countries there is now 
aclear conviction that the new régime in 
Germany cannot be judged by ordinary 
standards, and that things are likely to 
happen again in Germany which could 
not happen elsewhere. Criticism of cur- 
rent events in Germany by the applica- 
tion of ordinary standards has, in conse- 
quence, largely ceased. But it should be 
remembered that criticism of events in 
Italy by the ordinary standards has also 
largely ceased. 

For years Mussolini’s dictatorship 
was denounced and execrated in other 
countries, on the ground that he had 
killed liberty of thought and denied and 
even destroyed the right to express dis- 
agreement. in politics. But Mussolini 
pursued his own course, scornful of all 
such old-fashioned criticism, and boldly 
claimed the absolute right of any effi- 
cient ruler to act as though he were in- 
fallible. He even claimed political in- 
fallibility ; and the youth of Italy is still 
trained in absolute obedience to the Duce, 
with pages of most emphatic statements 
in the school textbooks insisting that the 
Duce alone knows what is best for Italy 
and must be blindly obeyed. Certainly 
there was little enough reason to believe 
that the young Duce, brought up in a 
blacksmith’s forge, who had served his 
apprenticeship in politics as a revolution- 
ary Socialist lLefore 1915, was likely to 
teveal such genius for constructive 
Statesmanship as he has revealed. But 
today Mussolini is widely acclaimed out- 
side Italy as the model, in a changed 
world, of what used to be called “benevo- 
lent despotism.” A new generation even 
asks why other countries cannot imitate 


By Denis Gwynn 


his example and get rid of parliamentary 
institutions which paralyze government 
in any emergency. The question recurs 
constantly in a period which produces 
one sudden emergency after another. 

How far can Adolf Hitler’s efforts 
along similar lines—especially since he 
has strengthened his position by killing 
off his possible rivals—be expected to 
produce equally constructive results? 
The world has changed so greatly since 
1918 that almost any daring experiment 
is now watched with the expectation that 
it will succeed at least to some extent. 
But the methods of the present régime in 
Germany suggest the analogy of Moscow 
rather than of Rome. Hitler’s own ex- 
planation of the “conspiracy,” and of its 
defeat by his own drastic action, leaves 
the foreign observer bewildered and in- 
credulous. Is it really believable that 
the Radical wing of the Nazis and such 
Catholic conservatives as von Papen’s 
secretary and the leader of Catholic 
Action in Berlin, Herr Klausener (who 
were both shot in their offices), had com- 
bined in a sinister “conspiracy” which 
was on the verge of success ? 


Y Hitler’s own account the “conspir- 

acy” did not even propose to remove 
Hitler himself. It was apparently in- 
tended to replace his Vice-Chancellor 
von Papen by another former Chan- 
cellor, General von Schleicher ; while be- 
yond that seemingly modest transforma- 
tion, the leaders of the Storm Troops are 
alleged to have contemplated forcing 
Hitler to place the Army under their 
control. That such projects, even if they 
existed, were tantamount to high treason 
seems an extraordinary assumption. Hit- 
ler, however, not only regarded the con- 
spiracy as high treason; he insists that 
it required the immediate execution with- 
out trial of all whom he believed to be 
implicated in it. This claim to carry out 
summary executions of all opponents or 
critics, without even stating what was 
the charge against them, is so amazing 
that discussion of it on normal lines be- 
comes impossible. 

What does emerge quite clearly is 
that no ordinary rules of law and equity 
can be expected to’ restrain the present 
rulers of Germany, any more than the 
present rulers of Moscow. Even in Mos- 
cow the Cheka has this month been de- 
prived of its power to inflict death 
sentences. National interest alone—or 
whatever the present rulers of Germany 
declare to be the national interest (dur- 
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ing a period of swift transition in which 
nobody can form clear notions of what 
is the national interest anywhere )—is 
to decide what Hitler and his colleagues 
will or will not do. And there has sel- 
dom been such an appalling instance of 
how a country’s rulers will resort to sud- 
den violence under the influence of sus- 
picion or of fear. It is not easy, for those 
who have always honored the grave dig- 
nity and the general kindliness of Ger- 
many in former days, to believe that even 
a majority of the German people are 
happy with the new conditions, or can 
regard the future with real confidence. 
But that is a matter which primarily 
affects the German people, and which 
they will have to settle for themselves. 
What concerns other countries immedi- 
ately is the effect of the new conditions 
upon Germany’s relations with her 
neighbors. 


O long as the official censorship in 

Germany makes it impossible to as- 
certain the full facts, the result upon in- 
ternational relations in Europe must 
remain uncertain. Two entirely different 
conclusions could be drawn from the 
events of June 30 when they were first 
reported. It was impossible at first to say 
whether the Right or the Left wings of the 
Nazi régime had triumphed. Previously 
there had been a broad dividing line be- 
tween the Radical elements, whose 
spokesman was supposed to be Doctor 
Goebbels, and the Conservative elements 
who were behind von Papen. Only a few 
days before June 30, Goebbels had for- 
bidden the German Press to publish a 
speech which von Papen as Vice-Chan- 
cellor had made at a University function. 
So, when on June 30 von Papen’s secre- 
tary was shot in his office and von Papen 
himself was virtually put under arrest, it 
seemed clear that Goebbels and his sup- 
porters had won. But most of the victims 
of the massacre that night were among 
the more Radical and more reckless lead- 
ers of. the Storm Troops, who had gen- 
erally been regarded as allies of Goebbels. 
Even now it is impossible to be clear as to 
why some men were shot and others es- 
caped; and the full list of victims is not 
yet published, weeks after normal condi- 
tions have been restored. 

All that can be regarded as quite clear 
is that Hitler decided, in alliance with 
Goering and Goebbels, to eliminate all 
those, whether of the Right or of the 
Left, whom they regarded as a menace 
to their own rule. In one sense it mat- 
ters comparatively little whether his 
enemies were of the Right or of the Left. 
What does matter is the clear evidence 
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that he is capable of extreme violence at 
the shortest notice. 

Bear in mind the intense feeling of 

distrust and uncertainty which has 
dominated all international relations in 
Europe during the past year, and the re- 
action of recent events in Germany. can 
be very easily imagined. Internal af- 
fairs in Germany or in any other country 
ought in normal times to be of little im- 
portance in the relations of each State 
with its neighbors. But for more than a 
year all Europe has been afflicted with 
acute nervous strain. Each country has 
been uneasy about the future, and in- 
creasingly inclined to increase its arma- 
ments in case of eventualities. The 
League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference have striven in vain to pro- 
duce a calmer atmosphere, or to secure 
agreement on a basis of common sense. 
3ut the feeling of unrest and insecurity 
has grown steadily ; and the events of the 
past month have inevitably intensified 
such fears. 


T is idle to apportion blame for the 

immediate present. I can only attempt 
in these articles to describe conditions 
as they develop from month to month; 
and it is as futile to blame Hitler for 
throwing the other States into a fit of 
nerves as to blame France for refusing 
to reduce her armaments. Judged by 
the actions of its Government, Germany 
would appear to be more a victim of 
nerves than any country at the present 
time. Great sums are being spent in 
Germany on providing shelters against 
attack from the air; children and the 
civilian population are being compelled 
to learn the use of gas masks in case of 
bombardment with poison gas. When 
Hitler and Goering began to organize 
such defensive measures in Germany, 
most people outside regarded this merely 
as a clever method of creating a sense of 
national danger. But now the same state 
of panic has spread to France. The city 
of Paris has voted a large sum for the 
provision of bomb proof shelters for its 
citizens, in addition to the new expendi- 
ture on defensive works which the Gov- 


ernment is providing. And now Rome’ 


also has been having demonstrations of 
defence against air raids, with sirens 
announcing a state of alarm, during 
which smoking is forbidden in the streets 
until the sirens announce that the “air 
raid” is over. It is as though every city 
was compelled to practice the precautions 
against a devastating fire. 

From that standpoint, the international 
effects of Hitler’s recent action have 
been deplorable, whatever may be said in 
defence of their necessity to prevent a 
dangerous conspiracy, if such a con- 
spiracy ever existed. The very swift- 
ness with which Hitler and his col- 
leagues carried out their coup has in- 
creased enormously the previous feeling 
of tension. No one assumes that Hitler 


is likely to attempt any sudden attack 
upon France or upon Italy, or even upon 
Poland. But the one clear lesson of his 
recent actions is that he may hit out sud- 
denly as soon as his suspicions are 
aroused. Who can wonder that there are 
renewed doubts about the future of the 
Polish Corridor or even the future of 
Austria? He has shown himself willing 
and ready to shoot down the closest as- 
sociates of his own rise to power in Ger- 
many, simply because he suspected them 
of plotting to undermine his position. 
What will happen if he loses patience 
similarly over some dispute concerning 
Austria or concerning Poland? He can 
wield enormous power by sudden 
mobilization of his forces; and no one 
can say how far the repercussions of his 
actions might extend. 

Yet if it were not for his increased 
anxiety as to what he may do on sud- 
den impulse at any moment, there were 
reasons for hoping that the result of his 
recent coup might simplify the compli- 
cated situation which had arisen. The 
Storm Troops in Germany had been one 
of the chief obstacles in the way of agree- 
ment at the Disarmament Conference. 
The Storm Troops were said io be nearly 
three million men, trained and disci- 
plined up to a point, and forming a most 
powerful reserve force behind the 
Reichswehr. France and her allies all 
protested that it was useless to argue 
about what size the German army was to 
be, so long as this semi-regular force 
remained in being, under orders of men 
who were notoriously violent and reck- 
less. It had been rumored for some time 
that Hitler himself was prepared to com- 
promise by drastically reducing the 
strength of the Storm Troops, and by 
the end of June he was widely believed 
to be contemplating much more moderate 
claims. The announcement that the 
Brownshirts were to be disbanded for a 
whole month’s holiday seemed to confirm 
this impression ; and there was real hope 
that progress towards an agreement over 
disarmament might be made at last. 


O one had imagined that Hitler him- 

self would in one night shatter the 
whole organization which had brought 
him to power. Roehm, their Chief of 
Staff, was known to be the most intimate 
of his former comrades, and the only one 
whom he addressed familiafly as “thou” 
in speech and even in correspondence. 
The Brownshirts seemed to be the driving 
force of his whole agitation, just as the 
Blackshirts have been for Mussolini in 
Italy. Yet by killing Roehm and so many 
of the Brownshirt leaders he has wrecked 
the organization beyond all possibility 
of recovery. They had been taught blind 
obedience to their own leaders no less 
than td Hitler ; and their leaders had been 
acclaimed as the heroes of the revolution. 
Now they are dead and disgraced, and it 
is not humanly possible to revive the 


enthusiasm and the confidence which 
made them a compact and united force, 

To that extent the prospects of dis. 
armament have certainly improved. But 
is disarmament to mean only a reduction 
in the scale of armed forces of a certain 
kind? The Disarmament Conference 
still clings to life, and an immense debt 
of gratitude is due to those who have 
labored to keep it in being. It still pro- 
vides a rallying point for those who are 
striving to abolish international hatreds 
and mistrusts. A few months ago its 
complete failure and breakdown seemed 
inevitable. Yet it continues still, and it 
may even be revived as an active force 
in time, although the conditions will have 
changed enormously since the beginning 
of the year. 


VEN the League of Nations appears 

to have acquired a new lease of life, 
with the amazing prospect of Russia en- 
tering it to give it new prestige. But the 
developments of recent months will have 
largely transformed its character. If 
Russia comes into the League, it will be 
the result of a bargain which bears a 
deplorable resemblance to the combina- 
tions of pre-War days. Two years ago 
Russia was still regarded as the enemy 
of every stable Government in Europe, 
still working for an international revolu- 
tion which would overthrow the tradi- 
tions of Christian civilization. How far 
has Russian policy really changed in the 
meantime? The first amazing change 
was when Catholic Poland suddenly 
formed an alliance with Bolshevik 
Russia as soon as she felt threatened by 
Hitler’s advent to power in Germany. 
Then France also became friendly 
towards Russia for the same reason. 
And today there is a new understanding 
between Russia and France, aiming at 
the encirclement of Germany as surely as 
the old alliance of pre-War days. 

No less significant has been the re- 
cent tightening of the bonds which unite 
French and British interests. Official 
denials of any political intention cannot 
explain away the recent exchange of 
visits between French and British mili- 
tary leaders. General Weygand has 
quite lately paid a mysterious visit to 
England, on the extraordinary pretext 
that he wished to see the races at Ascot. 
He stayed as the guest of the British 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
General Montgomery, but he went back 
to France after the fullest assurances 
had been given in the Press that no po- 
litical discussions whatever had taken 
place. Almost immediately afterwards 
the British Minister of War, Lord Hail- 
sham, paid an equally unexpected visit to 
France, with a party of officers who were 
ostensibly interested in visiting the battle- 
fields of the Great War. He also was 
stated to have no political object in view. 
But to those who remember the secret 
history of the years which led up to 1914, 
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there is a most ominous resemblance be- 
tween these exchanges and the similar 
visits of British and French officers 
while the Entente was being cemented. 

In every country the ordinary man 
asks despairingly whether nothing can 
be done to bring the world back to sanity 
and peace. Every country professes its 
undying desire for peace, and its simple 
need to be allowed to work out its own 
destiny. If any one country more than 
another has lately adopted a genuinely 
provocative attitude, it is Italy, with the 
caim that the destiny of the Italian 
people demands expansion and that the 
national revival of Italy is still only in 
its early stages. In practice, that means 
that Italy is determined to hold fast to 
the territorial gains which she won by 
the Peace Treaties at the expense of 
Austria; while her future development 
requires that France shall surrender cer- 
tain opportunities for Italian expansion 
in northern Africa, and ultimately parts 
of the territory of France itself. In so 
far as Italy’s ambitions threaten peace in 
Europe, they threaten France chiefly. 
But it is not Italy so much as Germany, 
that France fears. 


OR months past the French For- 

eign Minister, M. Barthou, has been 
traveling from one capital to another to 
negotiate alliances or agreements wher- 
ever France can offer substantial induce- 
ments. The negotiations have passed 
through so many changing phases that it 
is scarcely worth while explaining the 
position as it stands, while this article is 
being written before the end of July. 
Briefly the new project is to establish on 
the other side of Germany what is called 
an “Eastern Locarno,” which would 
guarantee peace by methods similar to the 
Treaty of Locarno in western Europe. 
By the Treaty of Locarno, France and 
Britain and Germany entered into a mu- 
tual agreement by which each was to de- 
fend any of the others which might be at- 
tacked. So, if France attacked Germany, 
Britain would have to support Germany ; 
and if Germany attacked France, then 
Britain would have to defend France. It 
is now proposed to conclude a similar 
agreement in the East which would com- 
mit France and Russia and Germany in 
the same way. 

When M. Barthou visited London re- 
cently, it was even believed that the 
“Eastern Locarno” scheme had all but 
gone through, and that the British Gov- 
ernment had accepted full partnership in 
it. But there have been explicit repudia- 
tions of any such decision, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that such an agreement 

been made. The desire to escape 
from European entanglements has grown 
almost as strongly in England (and still 
More in the British Dominions, which 
now have to be consulted on all foreign 
relations) as in the United States. Yet 
even the limited commitments involved 


in the Locarno Treaty may yet produce 
endless complications, if either France 
or Germany should come in conflict on 
the other side of Europe. Suppose that 
Germany did something, for instance, in 
connection with Danzig or the Polish 
Corridor which Poland regarded as an 
act of war, then France would immedi- 
ately be obliged, by her military alli- 
ances, to side with Poland; and an open 
conflict between Germany and France 
would result. In such conditions what 
would be the position of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to its responsibilities 
under the Locarno Treaty? 

Behind all the talk and all the negotia- 
tions of recent months there has pro- 
ceeded a race to consolidate air power 
before other Governments can perfect 
their plans. It is now announced that 
the British Government is ordering 600 
more airplanes for the Air Force, and 
that the increase of the Air Force is to 
be completed within six years. France’s 
new attitude of friendliness towards 
Russia is said to be largely due to the 
discovery that Russia has become a great 
air power, and that she possesses even 
greater equipment for a rapid increase of 
her air force than Germany possesses. 
British policy likewise has been largely 
dominated by the sudden realization that 
the British Air Force has become hope- 
lessly inadequate by present standards. 
M. Barthou came to London with the 
“Eastern Locarno” scheme all but com- 
plete ; and it is believed that when British 
objections were raised against joining 
in the “Eastern Locarno,” M. Barthou 
put forward tempting proposals as an 
alternative which would ensure coopera- 
tion between the French and the British 
Air Forces. He was prepared to accept 
less support from Russia if he could ob- 
tain other guarantees from England. 
There was even talk of France having 
offered to the British Air Force at least 
one important military aerodrome in 
France, as a symbol of such cooperation. 
That also has been officially denied; but 
some such schemes have obviously been 
under discussion. 


O the race towards rearmament pro- 

ceeds, while every country professes 
its desire for peace and security. It was 
an Irish orator in Grattan’s Parliament, 
nearly two hundred years ago, who 
coined that memorable phrase: “You 
have sown your laws with dragon’s 
teeth and they have sprung up as armed 
men.” The phrase describes quite truth- 
fully the effects of the Peace Treaties 
made in Europe after the Great War. Yet 
it is not the armed men so much as the 
air forces and the mechanical equipment 
of new armies, which cause so much 
anxiety at the present time. France has 
repeatedly offered to abolish her own air 
force immediately, and to accept inter- 
nationalization of civil aviation, if other 
countries will do likewise. Almost every 


important country has more or less ex- 
pressed a similar readiness to abolish air- 
craft for war, on certain conditions. Yet 
far from reducing their air forces, the 
nations are busily increasing them. 
Until some overriding Power can be in- 
voked which will bring the world to its 
senses, there appears to be no prospect 
whatever of any cessation of the feverish 
competition in air armaments. 


T is strange indeed that the prospect 

of Russia’s willingness to enter the 
League of Nations, on condition that 
Germany also comes back into the fold, 
should have brought the one hope which 
is felt just now. How far Russian par- 
ticipation in the League would be sincere 
remains extremely doubtful. The Ger- 
man Press complains bitterly—and not 
without reason—that Russia would enter 
the League only as the sworn ally of 
France, intent upon keeping Germany in 
her present mutilated state; and that 
France’s military dictatorship in Europe 
would be perpetuated. If that were true, 
then the League would be simply a farce, 
and its moral influence, which some years 
ago was very great, would vanish alto- 
gether. It would be merely a cloak for 
a new system of military alliances en- 
circling Germany. 

Meanwhile, there is no doubt what- 
ever that economic prospects for the win- 
ter in Germany are extremely serious. 
A real shortage of food supplies in many 
parts of the country is apparently im- 
minent. The disbanding of the Brown- 
shirt army can only result in increased 
unemployment. It seems certain that 
great changes are still to come. A new 
generation, faced with new problems, 
will have to find its own solutions in 
every country, and it is scarcely credible 
that a new generation will pin its hopes 
on war. 

The gospel of extreme nationalism 
which has been preached so vehemently 
in so many countries has owed much of 
its success to the conditions of misery 
and depression of recent years. It has 
been easy for an extreme nationalist to 
say that world depression proves the 
necessity of being independent of trade 
with other countries. Yet in practice 
this repudiation of foreign trade has re- 
stricted prospects of development every- 
where beyond a certain point. A reac- 
tion must sooner or later set in. The 
limits of development in the home mar- 
ket are soon reached, and a country must 
then either reach friendly agreement for 
reciprocal trading with its neighbors or 
else accept a lower standard of living. 
And a younger generation, deprived of 
opportunities for new occupations for 
improving its material condition, must 
sooner or later become convinced that 
reconciliation among the nations is a 
cause more worthy of its idealism and 
its energies than any preparation for 
wars. 








TALKING ABOUT WAGES 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


Jusr glance with me, if you will, 
over a few excerpts from a current news 
service: 


Up to the middle of July, it is esti- 
mated that there were fifteen million 
man-days this year in which working- 
men went without pay because of labor 
disputes. 


This is the loss of the workingman. 


In the first three months of 1934, the 
increase in labor costs was distributed 
over the entire industry. It ranged from 
thirty-seven per cent for the automobile- 
and petroleum- to ten per cent in the 
food-, and seven per cent in the coal in- 
dustries. 


This is the loss of the employer. 


The general strike at San Francisco 
has cost the city one hundred million 
dollars in lost business, salaries and 


wages. 
This is the loss of the people. 


The National Labor Board settled 
during the last year eighiy-three per cent 
of a total of 4,277 labor dispute cases, 
keeping 1,800,000 persons at work. 


This is the share of the Government. 


ERE you have the labor problem 
in a nutshell: the workman loses, 
the employer loses, the people lose, and 
the Government has to take up the bur- 
den of arbitration to save us from 
further losses. Why? Apparently, the 
workingman is convinced that he is not 
being treated fairly, that he does not get 
the wages which his service justifies. 
Apparently, the employer believes that 
whatever he gives to his workers, is all 
that he can afford. In short, the two 
start from different premises. Hence, 
they are bound to clash in their views. 
There is no middle-ground between the 
employer and the employee. As far as I 
know, there has never been a solution 
of the wage-problem, or be it the “solu- 
tion by decree,” as practised in Italy and 
Germany and Soviet Russia, where 
wages are fixed by authority, where 
neither the employer nor the working- 
man are asked about their opinions. 
Such procedure, of course, is re- 
stricted to dictator-countries. But it 
hardly applies to democracies such as 
the United States. To arrive at a satis- 


factory solution, one will have to face 
the facts of the matter. What are they? 
Briefly, it is a conflict as to the defini- 
tion of wages! Ask the workingman 
what he thinks wages are, and he will 
answer you: “I get wages paid for my 
work, and I work to make a living. 
Hence, wages are to assure me a mini- 
mum of the cost of living, of maintain- 
ing a family, of comfort, of convenience, 
but above all, of security.” From the 
workingman you may turn to the em- 
ployer, asking him the same question. 
The answer will be something like this: 
“Wages are part of the cost of produc- 
tion. If they are too high, the cost of 
my products will be too high, and I 
shall not be able to sell a sufficient quan- 
tity of my goods to make it pay. If they 
are too low, the people will not get 
enough money to buy my _ products, 
Therefore, I pay average wages.” 


F you bring up the question of assur- 

ing the workingman of a minimum 
wage, he will shake his head, and point 
out that the payment of wages depends 
upon the salability of his products. Go 
back to the workingman and explain 
to him that the manufacturer or em- 
ployer is forced to earn the wages he 
pays to him by making his products 
cheaply enough to sell them, and it will 
be the workingman’s turn to shake his 
head. Why should his earnings be im- 
paired by the employer’s ability to sell 
his wares? He cannot see it, and the 
manufacturer on his part could not 
afford to see the workingman’s point of 
view, even if he wanted to. 

That is the problem of wages: to one 
they are but another cost of production ; 
to the other they are the alpha and omega 
of life and living. Where is the solution? 
It seems simple enough: if there were 
fairness; and nothing else, in the nego- 
tiations between Capital and Labor, it 
would run like this: the workingman 
would say: “All right, you, the em- 
ployer, guarantee to pay me a weekly 


minimum of so-and-so-much, and I will. 


guarantee in turn to spend a fixed per- 
centage of my earnings.”” Then, there 
is no reason why the employer should 
not say this: “If you will guarantee to 
buy a definite amount or value of my 
wares, I shall put my signature right 
here on the dotted line, guaranteeing 
you a definite weekly salary.” In this 
way, both ends would be served. The 
employer would be guaranteed his sales, 
and the workingman would be guaran- 
teed his wage minimum. 
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Easy, isn’t it! Yes, on paper; but not 
in the narrow, cruel routine of our daily 
lives. And just for one tiny element in 
this whole and vast scheme which we 
call business. Let’s be quite candid 
about it: the truth, bitter and inexorable 
and quite un-Christian, is that the work. 
ingman is by no means satisfied with a 
“minimum.” On the contrary, he likes 
to get as much as he possibly can. If he 
makes not more than $20 a week, and he 
has a wife and two children to support, 
then, true enough, it is a minimum and 
hardly enables him to make both ends 
meet. But let him be, say, an iron- 
worker or a foreman, let him make 
union wages, something like $60 or even 
$90 a week (and I count one such man 
among my acquaintances), what will he 
do with it? Regard it as a minimum 
and invest the whole weekly earning in 
shoes for the baby and interest on the 
mortgage and a hundred similar things? 
Certainly not! He spends perhaps $40, 
perhaps $50, and the rest is invested 
where it will do the most good. In other 
words, this man is only partly a work- 
ingman, and partly he is a capitalist, 
even an employer. Because if he buys 
stocks, for instance, he is financing some 
employer. 


O with the manufacturer. He is not 
content with making enough sales to 
pay his workers. Far from it. He tries 
to push sales in order to increase his 
profit as much as he can. Wages are 
just one item on a list of expenditures 
that includes raw materials and rent and 
interest and amortization and transpor- 
tation and a thousand other things. Un- 
fortunately, as you can easily see, 
neither the employer can be trusted if 
he maintains that the wages are all right, 
if the sales are all right. Nor is there 
much faith to be vested in the worker 
who claims that all he wants is a mini- 
mum wage. They both want more—and 
are afraid to tell the truth. 
Summarizing this very much abbre- 
viated statement, let it be said that the 
wage problem will continue to be 4 
problem just as long as the employer 
and the worker are trying to fight the 
ghost of what. the other tries to steal 
from him. We will have the tremendous 
losses of wages, of business, of working 
hours just until such time as the em- 
ployer is willing to make some allow- 
ance for the view of the worker, and, on 
the other side, the worker is ready to 
admit the profit motive of the employef 
and the manufacturer. 
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i+ was one of the barest places 
that I’ve ever been in—the refectory at 
Pritchard’s farm—and certainly one of 
the most delectable, at least to a towns- 
man like myself who was trying to live 
Franciscanly in the exile of a counting- 
house and lodgings in a London square. 
It was a converted cow-house, or rather 
reverted, for humans had used it right 
away back in the old days, since 
Pritchard’s is over four hundred years 
old. The old-time builder had shaped and 
set in place the sturdy rafters and they 
possessed a dignity that was architec- 
tural. It was in the refectory that I 
supped with the dozen adopted sons of 
the soil who had taken a step backward 
in the right direction—on to the land. 
And it was there I made the casual re- 
mark that brought forth the story of 
Pritchard’s ghost. 

My friend, John Hales, who was 
one of the dozen, had invited me to 
Pritchard’s for the week-end. On Sun- 
days the refectory is turned into a chapel 
and Mass is said for the community by a 
visiting priest. The priest was not ex- 
pected till the morrow. Sometimes he ar- 
rived over night, and then his place would 
be laid in the center of the long rough 
table and he would be invited to do the 
honors of the feast. Tonight the table 
was set for the community and myself. 

I glanced round as we sat there—the 
twelve toilers and myself, and made the 
observation : 

“Lucky none of you are superstitious. 
Have you ever had a visitor who ob- 
jected to sitting down thirteen to table ?” 

There was just that little pause, be- 
fore my question was answered, that 
hinted. at my remark having been less 
inconsequent than I had intended. Then 
my friend, Hales, answered. 

“We had one once,” he said, “but as a 
tule we are inclined to look upon the 
number as rather blest in its symbolism. 
Our chaplain always makes a thirteenth, 
and he never objects.” 

Then he continued: “His seat is just 
about the same place where he stands 
when he says Mass; we move this table 
away to make room for the altar.” 


BY-ENID DINNIS . 


I was able to follow what was in his 
mind. It was typical of Pritchard’s that 
everything including eating and drink- 
ing, being done for the glory of God, was 
on the same plane. There was nothing 
unseemly about the association of the 
two supper-boards. As for the grim 
superstitution that makes thirteen a 
cursed number, it seemed particularly 
out of place in the circumstances, with 
its reference to the traitor Judas, the 
thirteenth man. I felt that my remark 
had been trivial and misplaced. 

The conversation veered off onto the 
subject of Sunday Mass, and the plain- 
chant of which the community was so 
proud. 

After supper Hales took me into the 
common room, formerly the farm 
kitchen. It was in its way as delectable 
as the refectory, although it had no di- 
rectly heavenly association. One could 
picture the Pritchards of by-gone days 
gathered round the big hearth—the old- 
time Pritchards would have been Catho- 
lics—and perchance would have sung a 
Salve, Regina, as the boys did now, at 
their night-prayers. 

Then I made another inconsequent ob- 
servation : 

“Has Pritchard's got a ghost?” I 
asked. 


NCE again my friend was silent for 
a moment before answering. 

“ ‘Ghost’ is a fine old English word,” 
he commented. “If I took your question 
in the sense that, say, a fifteenth-century 
Pritchard would have taken it I should 
most decidedly say yes. Pritchard’s has 
certaintly got a ghost—a soul.” 

For a second time I felt that I had 
not played up to my surroundings. Hales 
was watching me. Suddenly he spoke. 

“T’'ll tell you a story,” he said, “that 
I don’t tell everyone. Even assorted 
week-enders don’t get this one. You are 
quick at the uptake or I wouldn’t know 
how to tell it, but your question at sup- 
per brought it back to my mind. I can 
answer it more in detail now if you care 
to listen; but, of course, you will. 

“It happened one wiriter night, some 
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years ago now. We were a community 
of twelve then, as we are now, although 
not the same fellows. Some of them 
are on their own holdings now bringing 
up families in the Faith. It was not long 
before our supper hour. The others were 
still out and about their work. I had 
finished for the day and was sitting here 
over the fire reading an old document I 
had unearthed about the Pritchard 
family—pretty sturdy Catholics they ap- 
peared to have been—and pausing every 
now and again to listen to the rain and 
sleet pouring down, and the sound of 
the driving wind. It would be turning to 
snow later on. I heard the boys come 
tramping in at the back. They would be 
tidying themselves up for the evening 
meal. 
= E were half expecting the arrival 
of our chaplain that evening. 
That was what made me take heed of 
the elements. He was in the habit of 
arriving on foot and the narrow, twisting 
lanes that lead to Pritchard’s were by no 
means easy to negotiate on a wild night 
like this. The weather would most prob- 
ably put him off and he would arrive in 
the early morning. 

“T had just come to this conclusion 
when there was a loud ring at the hall 
door bell. So the priest had ventured 
out, after all. I lost no time in hastening 
to the door to give him a welcome and 
congratulate him on his hardihood. 

“When I opened the door, to my sur- 
prise there was a stranger standing on 
the door-step. I blinked at him as he 
stood there in the darkness. He was a 
man of smallish build, dressed in a trench 
coat. Not atramp. I could see that at 
a glance, although a trench coat can 
cover a multitude of deficiencies. I in- 
vited him in. The wind blew the door 
shut behind us and we stood and looked 
at each other. 

“What struck me about him most was 
his air of being on the defensive. His 
story was simple enough. He had left 
the coach and lost his way, taking a short 
cut through the lanes. His destination 
was the little market town two miles off, 
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where he was due to give a lecture on the 
following day. Our little town has al- 
ways been docile in the matter of listen- 
ing to lectures. I wondered what kind of 
letters this professor might be writing 
after his name, for he had more the air 
of a professor than a political agitator. 

“T took a good look at his keen, intel- 
ligent face. It was a little too fox-like 
for my taste but he would have been 
called a good-looking man. 

“T could not accuse myself of any lack 
of cordiality in my manner. We were 
naturally given to hospitality, even 
when it was not the kind of night in 
which one would not turn a dog adrift, 
but he found it necessary to produce a 
pocket-book and show me its contents. 

“You see, I am not going to ask for 
my railway fare to a promised job,’ he 
said, with what I considered a very bitter 
smile. I was rather put off by his ready 
belief in my hard-headedness, and his 
willingness to take it for granted that I 
was doubting his story. Yet, there cer- 
tainly was something about him that 
one didn’t quite trust. Perhaps he was 
used to being mistrusted? Or, more 
likely, his own mistrust of other people 
made him look for the same in them. 

“But the one impression I got about 
him that amounted to a conviction was 
that he was a completely unhappy indi- 
vidual. One had to feel sorry for him 
without knowing why. It was quite dif- 
ferent from the kind of feeling that one 
has for the down-and-out. The latter 
can be quite a cheerful fellow after he 
has been fed and warmed, but this man 
was well-fed and well-clothed, and he 
had displayed his financial competency 
before my eyes; yet one felt that one was 
up against a down-and-outness which 
possessed a hideous completeness. It 
baffled sympathy because sympathy has 
to understand. I felt that this man’s 
suffering was something hidden and hor- 
rible. It glared defiance at the would-be 
sympathizer. I gave it a name later on. 

“T brought him in here.” 


ALES glanced round the room 
where we were sitting. He had be- 
come absorbed in his story. For a mo- 
ment the shadow of the sinister seemed to 
have intruded on the peace of Pritchard’s. 
“T fetched our Head, and the visitor 
was made to feel that he had a thorough 
welcome. We told him we would be only 
too delighted to put him up for the night 
and that we would be shortly having our 
evening meal. It was pretty certain by 
now that our chaplain would not be com- 
ing, so his room was there, ready for our 
unexpected guest. I took him there and 
left him to get a wash and brush-up. He 
explained that he had sent his bag on to 
his destination beforehand, looking as 
though he only half expected me to be- 
lieve him. He took everything very 
much as a matter of course. 
“T had an unpleasant conviction that 


he credited me with having been influ- 
enced by the sight of his cash, and that 
he was using the place as he would have 
done a hotel. He evidently had no idea 
of who or what we were. I did not en- 
lighten him, he did not give me the im- 
pression of a man who would be in sym- 
pathy with ideals that had been termed 
quixotic. 


HE supper-bell sounded before he 

reappeared and I waited for him 
whilst the others went into the refectory 
to take their places at table. He made his 
appearance a moment later. As he en- 
tered the room I saw his eye fall on the 
statue of Our Lady, over on the wall 
there. I never saw such a change come 
over any man’s face as there came over 
his. His habitual expression, as I’ve 
said, was not prepossessing, but now 


‘it became something definitely ugly— 


sinister. 

“T answered his swift enquiring look 
in my direction. ‘We are all Catholics 
here,’ I told him; and then I added, for 
the effect of my remark was all too ob- 
vious, ‘I hope that in taking refuge with 
us from the elements that you haven’t 
been driven into Hobson’s choice ?’ 

“His reply was certainly not in the 
best taste. 

“*T’ve had to choose between the devil 
and the deep sea before now,’ he re- 
marked, and the curl of his lip reminded 
me of an angry dog. 

“I was not a little nettled. ‘Well,’ I re- 
torted, ‘I hope the devil is outside and 
we are merely the deep sea.’ 

“Then something moved me to add: 
‘The deep sea need not necessarily be 
an uncomplimentary comparison. God’s 
goodness itself has been compared with 
the ocean—His mercy.’ 

“Tt was not my habit to talk piety to a 
stranger like this. I wondered what had 
moved me to do so now? And to this 
man ! 

“He shot a sudden, startled glance 
sideways at me—he was a man who 
would be sideways in most of his actions 
—zig-zag. Then he gave a silent shrug 
of the shoulder and smiled a particularly 
unpleasant smile, worse than unpleasant 
for there was fear behind it, for all that 
it was scornful and—hate !” 

Hales paused to see how I was tak- 
ing his story. I drew a little nearer to 
the fire. “It has turned a bit chilly,” he 
said, as he picked up the poker. 

“Well,” he continued, “I led the way 
to the refectory. He followed me. He 
had not up to that moment realized that 
we were a fraternity of workers. He 
had, I suppose, pictured an ordinary 
dining-room with a table set for the 
quality. Instead of that he was faced 
by our refectory, as you saw it just now. 
The farm hands were standing on either 
side of the long table. The chaplain’s 
seat was vacant. Our Head had not 
moved into it. The visitor had a place 





set for him just opposite at the narrow 
table. You have seen our simple board, 
I need not describe it to you, but if you 
were trying to give some one an idea of 
it any picture of the Supper in the Upper 
Room would help. They were just 
finishing the Latin grace as we entered, 

“My companion followed me across 
the room, up to the table. I indicated his 
seat to him. Strangers constantly sat 
down at our board; nobody was particu- 
larly curious about this stray wayfarer, 
I slipped into my seat, next to his. He 
stood for a moment with his hands on the 
back of his chair and ran his eye over 
the faces opposite. His head moved from 
right to left as he counted the company 
present ; there would be six on each side, 
not counting himself. Then he turned 
on me, and his face was as white as ashes, 

“You are inviting me to make a 
thirteenth,’ he exclaimed. ‘I refuse to sit 
down at a table where there are thirteen.’ 

“There was a positive glare in his 
eyes. We all stared at him in astonish- 
ment. It was the vehemence of his pro- 
test that was so strange. His voice ran 
up the scale in a sort of wail of fury. 

“I sprang up. ‘My dear sir,’ I said. 
‘if you have any prejudice to sitting 
down thirteen I can easily take my sup- 
per elsewhere.’ 

“T shall never forget the look on his 
face. It was like that of a man who has 
been caught in atrap. I once met a man 
who had been the victim of blackmail for 
twenty years. He had something of this 
man’s look, but without the malignity. 

“By way of answer he swung himself 
round on his heel and walked off towards 
the door. The boys looked at each other 
and some of them smiled. I followed him 
to the door; he was more or less in my 
charge and I felt responsible for him. 
Did he expect an apology? He was the 
very last person whom I would have 
suspected of being possessed by a fool- 
ish superstition. That type usually re- 
gards itself as rational-minded. 


“ AS he left the refectory he turned 
round and cast a quick glance at 

the center of the table ; it was quick, yet it 
was a glance that changed—a glance 
holding a content that was being influ- 
enced by something in his soul, by some- 
thing working on his soul, I should say. 
That was my impression, a lightning 
one. As I watched—watched is hardly 
the word in connection with a process 
which is all but instantaneous—the 
glance hardened into an expression to 
which I gave a name. For the first time 
in my life I understood the meaning of 
despair ; and why it is the greatest sin of 
all. The despair that is an act of the 
will. We talk of despair and despairing, 
but we do not allude to an act of the will. 
“The next moment he had vanished. 

I followed, but he was too quick for me. 
He had snatched up his overcoat and 
passed out into the night. I stood and 
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called, but the wind carried away my 
voice. I had not even heard his name 
to call it after him. He had been a 
mystery. There was nothing to be done 
but to return to the refectory. 

“The company were disposed to find 
amusement in the episode. The fellow 
was a crank, if not mad. One of the 
boys recounted the story of a man who 
had once refused a baker’s offer of thir- 
teen buns, for all that he was a Scots- 
man. The thirteen superstition did get 
a hold on certain otherwise sane folk. 
As he was speaking the door opened. We 
all looked up believing that our strange 
visitor had thought better of his action 
and returned, but it proved to be one of 
the boys who had been late in coming in 
to supper. He sat down, with an apology, 
in his place at the end of the table. We 
told him what had happened. 

“‘Well I’m jiggered!’ he exclaimed. 
‘And the poor chap didn’t even count 
right, for I wasn’t here. So there were 
only twelve of you, counting himself. 
Poor devil!’ 

“That had the effect of making the 
affair all the more amusing to the others. 
As for myself, I wasn’t able to see the 
amusing side. The man’s face haunted 
me. I was puzzled. He had appeared 
to count so carefully. And, I had 
counted, too; at least I had been under 
the impression that we were all there. 
It must have been the place set ready for 
our chaplain that had muddled us up, 
being more or less conspicuous. 

“Then I recalled the backward glance 
that our visitor had given as he left the 


room. It had been straight at the vacant 
seat. 
“Someone remarked to our Head: 


‘That wasn't a very agreeable look that 
he gave you as he went off?’ But I knew 
that the look had not been given to our 
Head. I felt a cold shudder go through 
me. 

“There remained only one thought in 
my mind. Where had the man who had 
gone out into the night gone to? And 
what was he about to do? I rose up out 
of my seat. ‘I must go after that poor 
chap,’ I said, ‘and bring him back.’ 


i HEY all thought I had gone crazy, 

too. How on earth was I going to 
overtake him; and how was I to know 
which turning he had taken? 

“I knew that they were perfectly right 
tut I persisted. I felt I must do some- 
thing. I could not stay where I was and 
eat my supper with a man’s immortal 
soul at stake, for. that was what it 
amounted to. I had seen what the others 
had not. This fellow who had scorned 
the statue of our Blessed Lady and ex- 
pressed contempt for the Catholic Faith 
was indeed between the devil and the 
deep sea. The only question was: Could 
the mercy of God reach him in time? 

“I suppose my manner impressed them. 
At any rate I was allowed to go my way. 


It lay out into the night. I took my elec- 
tric torch and adventured forth. 

“It was a mad quest. I realized it. Yet 
I had to go on. In passing the out- 
houses I tripped up over something. It 
was an old halter. It served to send a 
shudder through me. But what need of 
a halter? The river was near at hand, 
down the narrow lane at my left. It 
flowed deep and wide. A despairing man 
had no need to look for a halter. I 
reached the narrow turning. The wind 
was howling and the sleet driving in my 
face but I pressed on. Should I overtake 
the prey that I was pursuing? God’s 
prey. Mercy’s prey! Which would win, 
the devil or the deep sea? 

“Tt was when I reached the end of the 
lane and stood in the darkness on the 
bank of the grim waters that I realized 
the futility of what I was doing. None 
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could guard a secret better than this 
great river which passed its secrets on to 
the sea. 

“T had been acting on an unreasoned 
impulse. ‘Go back and don’t be a fool,’ I 
said to myself. But I had not shaken 
myself free of the obsession. I went 
down on my knees and prayed—prayed 
that God would have mercy on the man 
whom I had been unable to overtake. 
That the deep waters which would re- 
ceive him would be the deep ocean of 
God’s mercy. 

“Then I got up off my knees and 
groped my way home. And I can teil 
you that I was glad to see the lights of 
the homestead glowing out. It had been 
an absolutely ghastly experience.” 

John Hales eyed me. I felt that a 
paragraph was missing in his narrative, 
a paragraph which would have con- 





“tl WENT DOWN ON MY KNEES AND PRAYED... .” 
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tained some of the gist of the story. I 
nodded, indicating that I had filled up 
the gap, and he continued: 

“You can guess what my reception 
was. I ate my supper, which had been 
kept for me, and went to bed with the ex- 
cuse of getting out of my wet garments. 

“Next day one of our boys who had 
been into town returned with a piece of 
information which was of interest to us 
all. There had been a lecture advertised 
to take place this very evening to be 
given by an ex-monk—a notorious fel- 
low who made a living by calumniating 
the Catholic Church in the most black- 
guardly manner. There had been a por- 
trait of the lecturer on the placard, and 
it was a portrait of our guest of the night 
before. Small wonder that he had felt 
himself to be in uncongenial sur- 
roundings ! 

“Evidently he made the number thir- 
teen an excuse for getting away,’ one of 
the boys said. ‘No wonder he made a 
bolt for it when he knew we were 
Catholics.’ 

“But all I could do was to wonder. So 
he was an ex-monk—a traitor! He had 
been a monk, this man who told lies about 
the Church. He had got the setting for 
his story during the years that he had 
been brought up by the charity of the 
religious community which he had been 
allowed to join later on. The local color 
was authenticated. Here was a Judas 
who could indeed betray his Master with 
a kiss. 

“Naturally he became the object of 
animated discussion amongst us. ‘When 
a man loses his faith like that,’ someone 
said, ‘he can never regain it, I suppose ?’ 


7 HEN I was moved to comment: ‘A 

man might get his faith back,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘and still go on betraying his 
Master, for the sake of the pieces of 
silver. If Judas lost his faith, he got it 
back again, or he could not have com- 
mitted the sin of doubting God’s willing- 
ness to forgive.’ I was recalling, with a 
shudder, that backward glance at the 
vacant seat. Had it been vacant? Who 
was to say? 

“A militant party of the boys arranged 
to attend the advertised lecture. Our 
presence in the neighborhood had no 
doubt provoked it and the local bigots 
had engaged a star turn. I need not tell 
you that I was not of them. I could only 
sit at home and await what I might be 
told. What they had to say did not sur- 
prise me. The lecturer had failed to put 
in an appearance. The telephone had 
produced no news of his whereabouts. 
He was, in short, missing. 

“There were various conjectures made 
as to the cause of his non-appearance. 
His subsequent adventures after leaving 
us might account for it. He was prob- 
ably in bed somewhere suffering from 
the effects of exposure. One of the boys 
made the suggestion that he might have 


fallen into the river. I felt in the mar- 
row of my bones that he had struck the 
warmest scent. A dull horror settled in 
my soul. The sinister fact remained 
that the famous ex-monk had ceased to 
appear on the public platform. I looked 
for his name in vain. What, I asked my- 
self again and again, had happened on 
that night when he went out into the 
darkness? What would happen to a man 
who had despair written on his face—a 
man who had looked upon the face of 
the Master Whom he was about once 
more to betray—and turned his back 
on it? 

“When the horror became unsup- 
portable I spoke about it to a very holy 
old priest who came to stay with us. His 
comment on my story was characteristic. 
‘Be careful, my son,’ he said, ‘that you do 
not yourself commit the sin of limiting 
God’s mercy. Go on praying and don’t 
give in. Pray as you prayed in the nar- 
row lane by the deep river.’ 

“So I prayed on. Then one day I 
happened to go on a visit to a certain 
monastery which shall be nameless, and 
there I came across an inmate, a man 
sick to death whom they were taking 
care of, whose history I was told only 
later on. He was lying in a long chair 
out in the quiet monastery garden when 
I came upon him, and my heart jumped 
into my mouth for I recognized our guest 
who had refused to make a thirteenth at 
our table. 


“His face had become gentle and full 
of peace ; the wonder was that I had been 
able to recognize it. The Brothers told 
me that during his illness the past had 
faded from his mind. God had been 
merciful. He did not appear to remem- 
ber me. 


““® FTER his death they told me his 
story. He had been a monk; then an 
anti-Catholic lecturer. He had lectured 
for money. When he had realized that he 
had not lost his faith after all, he had con- 
tinued, for the lure of money had held 
him. Then there came an occasion when 
remorse overtook him—a strange and 
wonderful occasion—but it was not re- 
morse for having offended God but re- 
morse for having chosen the contemptible 
instead of the sublime; and in that 
realization he had hated the sublime. He 
had looked upon the beauty of forgiving 
Love, and it had stung -his pride He 
had turnéd his back on it. But Love had 
pursued him. It had stood before him 
and gazed into his eyes on the brink of 
destruction and his soul had run forward 
and plunged into the ocean of God’s 
mercy. He had returned to his old home 
and asked pardon and penance. 
“That’s my story,” Hales said. “I 
very rarely tell it; but I never hear that 
saying, betwixt the devil and the deep sea 
without giving it a meaning of my own. 
I think my own humble interpretation is 
justified. Deo gratias.” 











You have passed though hailed at rwilight 
By siren-calls across lorn seas, 

From lands bewitched where windless night 
Ached you with pain for earth’s melodies. 


Mourn not beauty passed unspoken 

Lest anguished loss make new day now 
A night of murmurs yet unbroken 

By this morn lifting beyond your prow. 


Transiens Viator 
By Francis MacManus 


EARN not, O soul! for bournes that lit you 
With beacon-fires of loveliness 
On your wistful voyage of seeking through 
These mortal seas of loneliness. 





See on the world’s rim this anchor-place! 
This far-off bourne makes anguish dumb. 

Then courage! and steer before Christ’s face 

| With white sails taut into Kingdom Come. 
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HENRY IV OF FRANCE 


The Second of Twelve Articles Dealing with the Chief Personages 
in the Religious History of Europe During the Seventeenth Century 


Henry IV of France was the typi- 
cal figure of the compromise. He is 
symbolic of the way in which the great 
religious struggle of the seventeenth 
century in Europe was going to end. 

It had long looked as though (1) it 
would end either by the complete disloca- 
tion of Catholicism and its replacement 
by a mass of Protestant sects, the en- 
thusiasm of which would soon die away 
and leave civilization in rufns; or as 
though (2) the Catholic reaction would 
set in and would save the situation com- 
pletely, as though the States and Cities 
which had rebelled against religious unity 
and looted Church wealth were going to 
be reconquered by Catholicism, partly 
through missionary work but, more, 
through the victory of the Catholic 
Princes and populations in the religious 
wars. 

But in point of fact neither of these 
solutions took place. The great struggle 
ended in a compromise which, towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century— 
round about 1650—left the two cultures 
now firmly established each in its own 
region and each facing the other. 

The Catholic culture failed to reéstab- 
lish itself completely throughout Chris- 
tendom; the Protestant culture did not 
spread itself as it had hoped throughout 
all Christendom. 

The first symptom of what was going 
to happen took place in France, at the 
beginning of this last phase, that is a 
little before the year 1600, after the re- 
ligious wars. The struggle between the 
old religion and its enemies had been 
going on for a whole lifetime and fierce 
fighting, civil wars, popular revolts, etc., 
connected with the quarrel had extended 
over fifty years. 

The active Government of the French 
people had lain for many centuries in 
the hands of a royal family called “The 
Capetian House” from their founder, 
Hugh Capet, who was the first King of 
that dynasty in France. The French 
Monarchy had a strict rule of succession 
whereby the next male heir must take 
the throne upon the death of the last 
King. The French Crown could not be 
inherited by a woman or even through a 
woman. For some hundreds of years it 


had gone from father to son without a 


break ; then the last King had no surviv- 
ing-son, only a daughter, and the same 
was true of his brother who succeeded, 


By Hilaire Belloc 


so that the next male heir was only a 
cousin. Though this cousin was of the 
Capetian House he had a special title 
of his own Valois—and the Kings de- 
scended from this cousin were called 
“The House of Valois.” 

Now, just when the Reformation 
quarrel was at its height, just at the 
moment when Queen Mary was trying 
to restore Catholicism for good in Eng- 
land and the Emperor in Germany was 
doing all he could to keep the peace be- 
tween two sides, it became clear that the 
Valois line was going to fail also. There 
was a succession of three sickly young 
men, none of whom had heirs and prob- 
ably could not have heirs. The nearest 
male heir was a distant cousin, and to 
find a common ancestor between him and 
the reigning King one had to go back 
nearly three hundred years. 

This distant cousin belonged to a 
junior branch of the Capetian House 
which had the title of Bourbon, from 
their lands in the centre of France. 
Anthony de Bourbon, the head of the 
family, at the time when these sickly 
Valois boys were successively occupying 
the French throne, happened also to be 
King of a little Basque district on the 
extreme boundaries of France, just be- 
yond the southern frontier, called 
Navarre. Being the next heir, he de- 
clared in favor of the Protestant cause, 
and his young son, Henry, who was a 
fine soldierly young man, very different 
from his sickly Valois cousins, was 
brought up to be a Protestant. 

Something like half the nobility of 
France had also joined the religious re- 
volt, hoping like their fellows and con- 
temporaries, the English Squires, to 
make a good thing out of it by looting 
the Church land, as had been done in 
England, Scotland, Northern Germany 
and Switzerland. They, therefore, be- 
gan attacks upon the regular Govern- 
ment of the Valois Kings, who stood for 
the old orthodoxy. These attacks, from 
skirmishes and plots against individual 
lives, developed into regular civil war, 
called in the history of France, “The 
Wars of Religion.” 

The French Protestant rebels were 
called “Huguenots,” and this heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne—Anthony de 
Bourbon, King of Navarre—was the 
head of the faction. The most powerful 
man, however, among the Huguenots 
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was one of the three wealthy Coligny 
brothers, knows as “The Admiral,” be- 
cause he was Admiral of France; that is, 
supervising naval business and drawing 
his revenue from wreckage, prize-money, 
etc., while his opponent, the most power- 
ful man of the Catholic side, was the 
Duc de Guise, of the house of Lorraine. 
The Coligny faction had murdered a 
Guise, and the Guise, therefore, watched 
to destroy the power of Coligny and his 
Huguenot followers. The Crown which 
was really run not by the succession of 
sickly boys but by their mother, Catherine 
de Medici, a woman of great energy and 
intelligence, was determined to be subject 
neither to the one faction nor the other 
—and the most dangerous one at the 
moment was that of the Huguenots under 
Coligny. If they were sufficiently suc- 
cessful in their rebellious war they might 
come to command the whole country, 
change its religion, and, of course, loot 
all the Church wealth and become (as 
the English squires became in their turn) 
more powerful than the Crown itself. 


T happened that a great number of 

Huguenots had come up to Paris to 
assist at the wedding of young Henri 
Bourbon, son of the King of Navarre, 
to the sister of the reigning King, who 
was Catherine de Medici’s daughter. 
Coligny, plotting actively, was in Paris 
also threatening the Crown. The Queen- 
Mother determined, therefore, to have 
him assassinated. The populace of Paris 
already intensely exasperated against the 
Huguenots, who were chiefly powerful 
in the South of France, seized the op- 
portunity, and this first attack on Coligny 
was the signal for a general rising of the 
whole people of Paris on a scale which 
no one had expected. 

The people chased the Huguenot 
gentlemen out of their houses and 
murdered them in the street, where there 
was a massacre of them and their ser- 
vants. In great public disturbances of 
this sort many of course fall who are 
little connected with the real issue; 
debtors take the opportunity of getting 
rid of their creditors, and jealous men 
of their rivals. It is not known how 
maiuy were killed altogether, but the 
probable number of victims in Paris was 
two thousand, and there were risings in 
many other towns as well. 

This violent outburst of popular feel- 
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ing against the gentry who were foment- 
ing civil war is known as the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, because it began on 
the Vigil of St. Bartholomew’s Day and 
continued on the day itself (August 
22-3, 1672). 

It is probable that this date for at- 
tacking the Huguenots was 
chosen and did not come hap- 
hazard. The Huguenots had 
been guilty of a particularly 
treacherous murder of Catholics 
on this same day, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day, three years before ; 
and it is said that the Royal 
family had sworn to have their 
revenge. Anyhow, it is generally 
known in history as “The St. 
Bartholomew.” 

The young Henry of Bourbon 
saved his life with difficulty. 
The massacre had a double effect. 
It exasperated the religious wars, 
»f course, adding a powerful mo- 
tive of vengeance to the original 
motive of religious difference— 
which was mainly avarice on the 
part of the Huguenot nobility: 
but it also had the effect of 
frightening the Huguenot fac- 
tion, who had not guessed how 
violent the popular anger against 
them was. It showed that the 
temper of Paris, which counted 
for so much in those days in 
French affairs, was now defi- 
nitely turned against the Ref- 
ormation, and that the capital 
would have none of it; regard- 


sin, Henry of Navarre, and together they 
besieged Paris from outside. A private 
man who was particularly excited 


against the Huguenot faction asked for 
an interview with the King, was granted 
it, and used the opportunity to stab 
Henry III to death. 








held out and formed the center of re. 
sistance to the Bourbon. 

Up to this point it had seemed probable 
that Henry of Navarre would make good 
his right to the succession, and that 
France would have a Protestant King, 
If that should take place all the Protestant 
leaders (who were quite half the 
nobility of the country) would 
have received a great accession 
of power; a general loot of 
Church lands would certainly 
have begun after the pattern of 
what had happened in England, 
and probably the Faith would 
ultimately have been lost to 
France. Had France gone Prot- 
estant, the center of gravity in 
Europe from being with the 
Catholic culture would have 
passed to the Protestant culture. 

What saved the situation was 
the continued tenacity of the 
people of Paris. Although Henry 
of Navarre was still victorious 
they were determined not to give 
way ; and, though they were sub- 
jected to a most horrible famine, 
they refused to yield. 


T last it was Henry of Na- 
varre himself who gave 

way. He may or may not have 
used the famous words, “Paris is 
worth the Mass!,” but these 
words certainly expressed his 
sentiments. He himself, like 
most of his rank in those days, 
had no real religion. The 





ing those who supported it as 





traitors and rebels and public 
thieves. 


“HE religious wars went on 
‘T with great violence. Old An- 
thony de Bourbon, the King of 
Navarre, died and his son Henri 

ucceeded him, but continued to 
lead the Huguenot forces in the 
Civil war. The last of the Valois 
brothers was now King, under 
the title of Henry III. His health 
was bad, he could certainly have 
no children, and he recognized 
Henri of Bourbon, the new King 
of Navarre, who was his cousin, 
as his heir. But Paris was so 
angry with the Protestant faction 
(and so for that matter was the 
greater part of the country) that 
it refused to accept Henri of 
Bourbon as its future King. It 








Henry IV of France was born of Antoine 
de Bourbon and Jeanne d’Aibret on De- 
cember 14, 1553. In 1572 he became King 
of Navarre under the title of Henry III. 
His marriage with Margaret of Valois was 
celebrated on August 18, 1572, with great 
pomp and was followed within a week by 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
As a Protestant he had been excommuni- 
cated by Pope Sixtus V in 1585. Eight 
years later, on July 25, 1593, he made a 
public recantation of Protestantism before 
the Archbishop of Bourges. In March, 
1594, he entered Paris as Henry IV, King 
of France. On April 12, 1598, he signed 
the Edict of Nantes which secured liberty 
of conscience and the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice for Protestants. He was 
struck down by the dagger of Ravaillac in 
Paris on May 14, 1610. 


Huguenot preachers, whom he 
had to listen to, bored him in- 
tensely ; he was a very loose liver, 
much attached to his pleasures; 
the very opposite of a Puritan. 
He had the virtues of a soldier 
but no real faith in any doctrine. 
He judged that it would be bet- 
ter, after all, to accept the re 
ligion of the bulk of his subjects 
as, unless he did so, he might 
never be allowed to reign in 
peace. 

This decision of Henry of 
Navarre to become Catholic was, 
as I have said, the first act of 
the great compromise by which 
Europe ultimately settled down 
into two opposing factions— 
Catholic and’ Protestant. It 
marked the victory of popular 
Catholicism in France and the 











end of the chances—which once 





even preferred to break with the 
immemorial tradition of having the male 
head of the Capetian House for the 
Monarch, and prepared to put a younger 
heir upon the throne. 

The principle of strict hereditary mon- 
archy in the male line was so strong in 
France at the time that this seemed a des- 
perate resolve. The King, Henry III, left 
his capital and took refuge with his cou- 


With the death of the last Valois, 
Henry of Navarre was legitimate King 
of France. He had the powerful Hugue- 
not: army at his service and, because he 
had hereditary right on his side, though 
still a Protestant, numbers of the Catholic 
gentry joined him as well. The action 
of Paris in preferring religion to heredi- 
tary right was odious to them; but Paris 


had stood so high—of Protes- 
tantism capturing that country. 

But the thing was not a Catholic vic- 
tory by any means; it was what I have 
called it, a compromise. Henry’s old 
comrades in arms retained their violent 
opposition to Catholicism; his right 
hand man, Sully, who worked his 
finances and was even more avaricious 
than most of the Huguenot set, was af 
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example in point; and on all sides 
the Huguenots retained great political 
power. 

The new King further favored them 
(with the object of retaining their sup- 
port and reigning peaceably) by issuing 
an Edict known to History as the “Edict 
of Nantes.” Under this arrangement’ a 
very large measure of toleration and 
something a good deal more than tolera- 
tio was granted to the Huguenots. 
They were to be allowed to hold a cer- 
tain number of strong towns and to gar- 
rison them and govern them inde- 
pendently, and thus form a sort of king- 
dom within a kingdom. 

So, while in England Catholics were 
persecuted to the death—though still at 
least half the population—in France the 
Protestants—though but a small mi- 
nority outside the noble class—were given 
all these advantages. They could prac- 
tice their religion, of course; but, what 
was much more important politically, 
they could and did hold these strong 
places independently, whence they could 


make war against the Crown and 
threaten the mass of their fellow-citizens. 
They had, in particular, among these 
strong towns that of La Rochelle, an im- 
portant seaport on the Bay of Biscay, 
which was as though in England at that 
time (it was towards the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth) the Catholics had been al- 
lowed to hold Portsmouth and, say, 
Chester, York, Leicester and a number 
of other walled towns in the kingdom. 


O stood the compromise when Henry 
IV in his turn was stabbed, by an- 
other half-witted and fanatical defender 
ofthe Catholic cause who (quite rightly) 
doubted the King's sincerity. Henry 
IV, the first Bourbon King, died thus in 
the year 1610. 

Trance was not, at his death, a fully 
Catholic country: on the contrary, it had 
become, through his action, a country in 
which a powerful anti-Catholic faction, 
counting many of the richest families in 
the kingdom, was tolerated and held im- 
portant strongholds, as well as having 


the right to combine and put up effective 
resistance to the mass of the nation. 

The ultimate result of thus establish- 
ing a dualism of religion was a current 
of French opinion which in the course of 
two more generations began to shift from 
Protestantism to a sceptical form of anti- 
Catholicism. But still, take it for all in 
all, the Catholic culture of France had 
been saved by Henry of Bourbon’s ab- 
juration. And that King, known to his- 
tory as “Henri Quatre” had, though not 
intending to do so, saved the civiliza- 
tion of the country and of Europe— 
though hardly. 

While this was going on in France, 
Henry’s contemporary in England, James 
I, was giving an example of a different 
kind. He was establishing the Protestant 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings, 
which has become, in course of time, the 
modern doctrine of the supremacy of the 
State over the Church and civil power 
over the religious power. How James I 
represented this, I will explain in my 
next article. 








Artist to the King 


(In Appreciation of Mother Mary Philip, 
Nun and Artist, Society of the Holy Child Jesus.) 


By Agnes Roberts Martin 





EAR, Gracious Friend 
Who has gone—so quietly— 
To God— 


I lighted a taper 

At your Requiem Mass 

hak offered my lonely prayers 
For your sweet soul. 


But I did not ask— 

(Remembering through long years 

The gladness you brought to toil, 

And the tireless art of your gifted hands)— 
That God grant you Eternal Rest 

As meed of the ser 


Instead 

My prayers for you 

Were bold with the hope 

That Heaven awaited your coming 
With tasks of Loveliness to do. 


Perchance, while tapers still trembled, 
And those who loved you 

Silently wept, 

And silently prayed— 


With the morning sky spread wide for your choosing 
Of amethyst and deepening sapphire and rose— 


You were eagerly bent to the painting 
Of tall Roses of Sharon 
On a Mantle for Our Lady to wear; 


Or tooling, with measureless gold 
Poured from the Eternal sun— 

(And with fingers deft and ag 

In long serving His household)— 

A bright, new cloak for the Holy Child. 


Far more than vain, it. were, 
To ask Rest 

As your portion of Immortality 
Whose brush can bring 

Joy to the Angels. 


For their delight, 

Stroke with your mystery of color 
A Linnet’s breast 

Until he sing; 


Or from soft silver of stars 
And crimson of his Martyrdom, 
Illumine for the Apostles 

The Epistle of Saint James. 


Heaven cannot fail to smile in wonder—I know 
As your gentle hands make a field of daisies blow. 























ABEL: PRIEST and VICTIM 


Number Two in Prototypes of the Sacred Passion 
as Found in the Book of Genesis 


By Herbert McDevitt, C.P. 


ea! 

Ss ACRIFICE has always been the 
principal act of religion. It was the 
ractice not only of the Jewish patri- 
hs, but among all nations in their 
in every kingdom and city, the 
riesthood and mystic rites with offer- 
rs to the deity could be found. The 
yple in this manner acknowledged the 
wer of God over all things, and: ex- 
ssed their adoration, reparation, sup- 
lication, and thanksgiving. This hom- 
is rendered to God every day in all 
arts of the world by the holy sacrifice 

£ the Mass. 

In Cathedrals or monastery churches, 
see the cross-bearer come forth with 
lytes carrying lighted torches and 

winging censers, filling the air with 
louds of perfumed incense, followed by 

e choir boys and priests, the ministers 
1 celebrant of the Mass. They take 

heir places in the sanctuary and the 
red rite begins. Accompanied by 
organ and bells, chant and hymn, the 
prayers are said and the ceremonies are 
performed with dignity and devotion. 
To an unbeliever, or curious stranger, it 
nay seem to be just a beautiful pageant, 
it to the faithful Catholic it is indeed 
the “Mystery of Faith,” the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, the Passion of Our Lord. 

Immediately after the consecration, the 
most solemn part of the Mass, the priest 
offers a prayer which brings in the name 

nd sacrifice of the patriarch Abel. His 
sacrifice was the first to be recorded as 
acceptable to God. The Fathers of the 
Church tell us that his name signifies 
sorrow, and his death was the first ever 
seen in this world. Asa figure of Christ’s 
Passion, he stands out among the patri- 
urchs as one who offered sacrifice and 
soon after his act suffered a cruel death. 
He represented Our Divine Savior, Who 
instituted the Holy Mass at the Last 
Supper and gave the priesthood to His 
.postles and then went forth to be be- 
trayed, condemned, and crucified. 

Cain and Abel were brothers, and had 
been instructed to offer to God the best 
fruits of their labors. Abel was a shep- 
herd and took care of sheep; Cain was a 
farmer and tilled the soil. When the 
time came, Abel took the lamb of his 
flock he loved best and offered it to God 
in His honor and glory and generously 
made the sacrifice in thanksgiving for the 





THE VOICE OF THY BROTHER’S BLOOD CRIETH TO ME 


blessings he had received. Cain offered 
sacrifice of the fruits of his labors, but 
there was no satisfaction that he had 
done anything pleasing to God. There 
was evidently a big difference in the two 
sacrifices. One was generous, sincere, 
and pleasing to God; the other was 
selfish, unwilling, and offensive to God. 
Like Christ, Abel was innocent, unde- 
filed, without sin, a true priest who 
pleased God and obtained His blessings, 
“a figure of Him Who was to come.” 

In many pages of the Old Testament, 
the name of Shepherd is given to priests, 
and it was the only title given to Abel. 
May not the Divine Master have remem- 
bered him when He said to the multitude: 
“T am the good shepherd. The good 
shepherd giveth His life for his sheep, 
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and I lay down my life for my sheep.” 
(St. John 10:11-15.) 

In the circumstances of Abel’s death, 
we see the shadows of Christ’s Passion. 
As the old patriarch loved the lamb he 
sacrificed, much more so God loved him 
and wanted him. On the way to the 
Mount of Olives Our Divine Redeemer 
said to His followers: “All you shall be 
scandalized in Me this night, for it is 
written: ‘I will strike the shepherd and 
the sheep of the flock will be dispersed.’” 
(St. Matthew 26:31. Zachary 13:7.) We 
see how truly the prophet spoke when we 
turn to the pages of Genesis and read of 
the death of Abel. Abel, the shepherd, 
offered in sacrifice the firstlings of his 
flock, and “God had respect to him and 
his offerings.” But to Cain and his offer- 
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ings, God had no respect. Cain was then 
exceedingly angry and his countenance 
fell. God said to him: “Why art thou 
angry? Why is thy countenance fallen? 
If thou do well, shalt thou not receive, 
but if ill, shall not sin be present at the 
door, but the lust thereof shall be under 
thee and thou shalt have dominion over 
it.” (Genesis 4:6-7.) 

Unhappily, Cain did not control his 
anger and refused to follow the advice 
given him. He said to Abel: “Let us 
go forth abroad. And when they were in 
the field, Cain rose up against his brother 
and slew him.” Death entered into the 
world. It was the beginning of that 
scene, which years later was consum- 
mated on Calvary, when Jesus Christ on 
the cross, bowing his head, died. 


NVY seems to have been the motive 

for such a dreadful crime. Cain was 
angry, because his sacrifice had not been 
noticed and that of his brother had re- 
ceived every divine blessing. How near 
this fact brings up to the Passion of Our 
Lord! The priests and leaders. of the 
Jewish people hated the Son of Joseph of 
Nazareth, because “the whole world is 
gone after him.” (St. John 12:19:) They 
assembled together and decided it was 
expedient that one man should die for the 
people, lest the whole nation would 
perish. 

As Cain could not bring any accusa- 
tion against his brother, so the priests of 
Jerusalem could not truthfully accuse 
Our Lord of any violation of the law. 
Pontius Pilate, the governor of Judea, 
knew that “for envy,” the priests of the 


Jews had delivered the Christ unto him. 


He proclaimed repeatedly that he had 
found no cause in Him worthy of death. 
But to please the people, as he thought, 
he repeated the crime of Cain and con- 
demned our Savior to be crucified. 

In a remarkable manner, Abel is a 
symbol of the silence of the Passion of 
Christ. Of all the patriarchs, there is 
not a word recorded that he said. His 
brother, Cain, had much to say, as the 
Scriptures testify, but not one saying of 
Abel had been remembered. This one 
fact takes us to the house of the High 
Priest, Caiphas, to the judgment seat of 
Pilate, and to the court of Herod. St. 
Mark informs us that Caiphas said to 
Jesus: “Answerest Thou nothing to the 
things that are laid to Thy charge by 
these men? But He held His peace and 
answered nothing.” (St. Mark 14:60-61.) 
St. Luke tells us that in the court of 
Herod, “Jesus was silent, and answered 
him nothing.” From St. Matthew, we 
learn what happened in the palace of the 
governor, when Pilate said: “Dost Thou 
not hear how great testimonies they 
allege against Thee? And He answered 
him to never a word, so that the governor 
wondered exceedingly.” (27 :13.) 

The death of Abel opens up another 
{errible scene of the Passion, when his 
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mother discovered his lifeless form in the 
field. “Woman! Behold thy Son.” It 
brings us back to the foot of the Cross, 
when they took Him down and placed 
His own Sacred Body at her knees. What 
tears flowed down when mother and 
dead son were together! As Eve washed 
away the blood from the face of her 
child, we can picture the Immaculate 
Mother taking the dirt, and blood, and 
spittle from the Sacred Face of her Son. 
It was the most heart-breaking experi- 
ence of the first parents of mankind; it 
was the most rending sorrow of His Im- 
maculate Mother Mary. 

Leaving the weeping mother and Abel, 
her dead son, we can see. in the fate of 
Cain many circumstances that remind us 
of Our Lord’s Passion. When God said: 
“Why art thou angry? Why is thy 
countenance fallen ?” Cain made no reply. 
On the eve of the festival day of the 
Pasch, at supper, Jesus told His twelve 
apostles: “One of you is about to betray 
Me.” (St. Matthew 26:21.) Sadly they 
exclaimed: “Lord, is it 1?” St. John 
was sitting next to Christ and leaned over 
on His shoulder and whispered the ques- 
tion: ‘Master, who is it?” Judas 
Iscariot was also near and lifting up his 
finger, he asked: “Is it I, Rabbi?” 
Jesus answered him: “Thou hast said 
it. That which thou .dost, do quickly.” 
Immediately, Judas left the supper room, 
for like Cain, his heart was filled with 
anger and his countenance was changed. 

Unlike His prototype, Abel, Jesus was 
not asked to go out into the field, but the 
Fathers of the Church dwell on the fact 
that Our Redeemer was not slain in His 
own home or city, but far from the place 
where He had lived and was crucified not 
in a field, but on a hill. When Judas, the 
traitor, repented of his act and threw the 
thirty shekels on the floor of the temple, 
he went forth into a field and hanged him- 
self. The Jewish leaders took the money, 
but because it was: the “price of blood,” 
they did not keep it, but bought with it 
“a field,” as a burial place for strangers. 


HE Lord said to Cain: “Where is 

thy brother Abel?” And Cain an- 
swered: “I know not; am I my brother’s 
keeper ?”’ Cain prefigured the Jewish na- 
tion, who should have been the chosen 
people, because of their patriarchs and 
prophets, their sacred books and tradi- 
tions, which plainly portrayed the Savior 
of the world and Whom they should have 
recognized in the Divine Master, Jesus 
Christ. Almighty God blessed them in 
many ways and at many times, but like 
Cain they followed their own desires and 
when the Messiah came, they knew Him 
not and received Him not. They, like 
Cain, refused counsel and grace, and com- 
pleted their sin. They imitated the ex- 
ample of Cain, when they condemned 
Christ to death and brought Him bound 
to the Roman governor and accused Him 
of sedition, of being a malefactor, and of 


being the Son of God. They wanted the 
pagans to crucify Him because, like Abel, 
He was pleasing to God. 

After the governor had Him cruelly 
scourged and his soldiers and servants 
had mocked Him and crowned Him with 
thorns as “King of the Jews,” Pilate 
brought Him forth before the people with 
the cry: “Behold the Man! Behold 
your King!” He should have said: “Be- 
hold another Abel! Behold another 
shepherd, who gives His life for His 
sheep!” The governor exclaimed: “Shall 
[ crucify your king?” They answered: 
“Crucify Him! Let Him be crucified!” 
Then Pilate washed his hands, saying: 
“T am innocent of the blood of this just 
man ; look you to it.” The people answer- 
ing said: “His blood be upon us and 
upon our children!” 


HIS terrible event on Good Friday 

in Jerusalem might have been fore- 
seen when the Creator said to Cain: 
“Where is thy brother, Abel?” God said 
to him: “What hast thou done? the voice 
of they brother’s blood crieth to Me from 
theearth. Nowtherefore cursed shaltthou 
be upon the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth, and received the blood of thy 
brother at thy hand; a fugitive and a 
vagabond shalt thou be upon the earth.” 
Cain answered: “My iniquity is greater 
than that I may deserve pardon. Behold, 
thou dost cast me from the face of the 
earth, and I shall be hidden from Thy 
Face, and shall be a vagabond and a 
fugitive. Everyone that findeth me, shall 
kill me.” And the Lord said to him: 
“No, it shall not be so, but whosoever 
shall kill Cain, shall be punished seven- 
fold. Then, Cain went out from the face 
of the Lord and dwelt as a fugitive.” 
(Genesis 4:9-16.) 

On the top of Calvary, when Jesus was 
suffering on the Cross, we can notice the 
resemblance to Cain beginning his life as 
a fugitive on the earth, for it was there 
the Jewish priests and doctors of the 
law insulted, mocked, blasphemed, and 
cursed the Messiah as He hung in agony 
on the Cross. He was one of their own 
nation, a disciple of Moses better than 
themselves, their own brother according 
to the flesh. But they insisted on His 
death, because they knew He was more 
pleasing to God than themselves. It was 
at the foot of the Cross, the Jews called 
down on themselves the curse of Cain, 
for they treated the Christ as a stranger 
and received Him not as their own. As 
Abel’s blood called out from the earth 
for punishment, even so the Sacred Blood 
of Christ made the Jews fugitives on the 
earth. As time advanced since the Cru- 
cifixion, they have become fugitives from 
God’s teaching, and have lost their 
temple, their sacrifices, the festivals that 
consoled and enriched them with bless- 
ings, their priesthood—that brought them 
near to God and His divine favors—and 
even they have lost their own country. 
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It is worthy of note, however, that as 
God had promised Cain that whosoever 
should kill him would be punished seven- 
fold greater than his penalty, so the 
people and countries who have had per- 
secutions of the Jews and have slain 
them did indeed reap the punishment 
that God had promised. 

When we read the words in Genesis, 
that “the voice of Abel’s blood called out 
to Him,” we are reminded that God gave 
us a new Abel, Jesus, “the mediator of 
the new testament, and to the sprinkling 
of blood, which speaketh better than that 
of Abel.” (Hebrews 12:24.) It brings us 
back not only to the time when Abel’s 
murder occurred in the field, but to the 
hill of Golgotha and the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ, and to the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. We should remember the truth 
that the consecration of the Mass is a 
renewal of the Passion of Christ, and that 
the Precious Blood of the Redeemer is 
truthfully in the Chalice and is received 
with the Body of Christ in the Host. If 
the blood of Abel cried to God from the 
earth, how much more so the Sacred 
Blood of His Only Begotten Son can 
speak from the Cross and the Altar 
where It is willingly offered for us. 


N recalling the example of Abel and 

the unfortunate fate of his brother 
Cain, we ought to remember the teaching 
of Christ to love one another as much as 
we love Him. The Jews are our brethren 
and are not the only fugitives on earth; 
they are not the only men who follow 
the example of Cain. Everyone in this 
world who kills his brother by dis- 
honesty, impurity, intemperance, and 
lack of charity, everyone who passes by 
the Cross of Christ uttering lies, blas- 
phemy, scandal, and insults and mockery, 
everyone who imitates Cain in acting 
against his conscience, becomes a fugi- 
tive on the earth, a vagabond. We are 
unfortunately sinners and should hasten 
to repentance at the foot of the Crucifix 
and in the Sacrament of Penance. We 
can not condemn the blindness of the 
Jews unless we see the light and truth of 
our own lives. It is folly to condemn 
Cain or Caiphas, Pilate or Herod, until 
we are also free from the blood of Abel, 
and can say we are like him, innocent 
and undefiled, or that we have humbled 
ourselves and become obedient, even unto 
the death of the Cross. 

Whether we kneel by the dead body of 
Abel, or take our place courageously like 
St. Mary Magdalen at the foot of the 
Cross, or serve like His altar boy at the 
steps of the altar, we ought to remember 
that beautiful prayer: “For how many 
ages hast Thou hung upon the cross and 
still men pass Thee by and regard Thee 
not! How often have I passed Thee by, 
heedless of Thy great sorrow, Thy many 
wounds, Thy infinite love. How often 
have I stood before Thee, not to comfort 
and console Thee, but to add to Thy sor- 


rows, to deepen Thy wounds, to spurn 
Thy love.” 

How true it is, that when we become 
enemies of God by sin, we make our- 
selves fugitives on the earth, for nowhere 
can we find rest or peace or any blessing! 





Like the holy patriarch Abel, who sacri- 
ficed the dearest lamb of his flock, let us 
assist at the Sacrifice of the Mass and 
repeat: “Lamb of God, Who takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy on us!” 
His precious blood will save us. 














Within a little hour— 
What would Lady Mary’s be 
With timelessness as dower? 
Adown the Way was Fame’s Shop 
Ah! here the gift would be— 
A precious, precious present 
For her of Galilee. 
But Fame refused admittance— 
Since years and years ago 
Mary had defrauded it, 
Had gone incognito. 


Our Lady’s Birthday 


By Frances Marie Shannon 


M* Heart went out ashopping 
On Life’s Highway 
To choose a precious present 
For Mary’s Birthday: 


It trafficked first with Pleasure; 
Her wares were all unfit 
To give the Queen of Sorrows 
Whose days were grief-lit. 
The Shop of Wealth allured it— ~ 
With ivory, silver, jade; 
With coffers, gold-enladened; 

With luxuries man-made. 
But heart o’ mine was sated 
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Just around the corner 
In a quiet Byway, 
My heart came on a present 
For Mary’s Birthday: 


Beauty, royal Beauty, 

Was hourly being wrought 

By craftsmen of the Shops of God— 
Ah! could this gift be bought! 


Sir Chastity, the Weaver, 
With Lady Poverty, 
Obedience, the priceless woof— 
The Wheel—Constancy. 
* *¢ ¢ & & 
My heart has done its shopping 
In the King’s Byway; 
And Mary shall have Beauty 
As gift on her Birthday. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


A. C.—Continue your prayers and try to 
promise in the best way you can. 


keep your 


E. K., Extmuurst, N. Y.—The advice was positively 
against the law of the Church. She should be heartily 
ashamed of herself. 


R. G. P., PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—If the ceremony took place 
after Easter, 1908, it was invalid on account of defect of 
proper form (i.e., not before an authorized priest and two 
witnesses). Both parties can be declared free by the 
matrimonial board of the diocese. The pastor will advise 
about the procedure for another marriage. 


F. M. S., Artantic City, N. J—We cannot find Flori- 
senda amongst the female Christian names. Possibly it may 
be a variant of Flora (virgin martyr of Cordova, November 
8), or Florence (virgin martyr of Cologne, July 7), or 
Francis (a name borne by many Saints). 


A. M. G., LAwreNcEVILLE, ILL. — Write to Hospital 
Progress, 354 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis., for in- 
formation. 


D. M. S., Aupuson, N. J.—We do not know about a 
marriage crucifix, in the sense that there is a special crucifix 
given at the time of marriage. 


S. F., Port Wasuincton, N. Y.—Neither the names of 
the authors nor their works are listed in the Index. Ibanez, 
however, is not reliable and cannot be generally recom- 
mended. 

E. A. G., Tacoma, Wasu.—Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown, D.D., was tried for heresy in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, was found guilty, and dismissed. He was never 
an “ex-priest” of the Catholic Church, whatever he may 
have been in the Episcopal Church. His books are posi- 
tively pernicious. 


I. T. L., Attston, Mass.—In a case of urgent necessity 
any human being, irrespective of sex or faith, can validly 
baptize, provided he uses the form prescribed by the Church 
and has the intention of doing what the Church does. It is 
not necessary for the validity of Baptism for the minister to 
be in the state of grace, though he should endeavor to be in 
that state. Consult your pastor. 


M. H., Boston, Mass.—There is no cause of discourage- 
ment. Your physical health may be the reason why you feel 
as you do. Temptation does not imply that we are bad, for 
temptations come to all. They are occasions for the practice 
of virtue: “My brethren, count it all joy when you shall 
fall into divers temptations Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation, for when he shall be proved he shall 
receive the crown of life, which God hath promised to them 
that love him.” (Jas. 1:2-12.) We recommend Confidence 
in God by Father Considine, S. J. Price 25 cents; postage, 
2 cents, 
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A. E. F., Worcester, Mass.—Any prayer circulated with- 
out an episcopal Jmprimatur is justly to be suspected, es- 
pecially when it adds the promise of “obtaining everything, 
no matter how difficult.” The promise to send the prayer to 
someone else makes the prayer to St. Martha seem very like 
a chain prayer. If it lacks an Jmprimatur, our advice is to 
tear it up and stop its propagation 


MYSTIC BROTHERHOOD UNIVERSITY 


I am enclosing literature sent to me from the Mystic 
Brotherhood University of Tampa, Fla. It aims to give 
“special help and instruction from the Masters of the World 
Hierarchy.”’—“In the quict of your own home you can re- 
ceive the Help and Advice you need to straighten out your 
present problems and bring Peace, Comfort, and Happiness; 
then you will be instructed in the Highest and Most Sacred 
Aspects of Occult Power, bringing you Success and Knowl- 
edge for the Glory of God and the Benefit of Humanity.” 
Can you tell me something about this organization?— 
F. E. D., AtBany, N. Y. 


It seems to us that we have literature like this before 
emanating from San Jose, Cal. Those who have followed 
Tue Sicn-Post for the last few years will know what we 
have thought of Rosicrusianism. We do not say that the 
Mystic Brotherhood University is a Rosicrucian unit, but 
its promises and manner of paying for “Instruction and 
Help” are remarkably similar. 

A person of ordinary intelligence will not hesitate to throw 
such stuff in the fire, where it belongs. But for the benefit 
of those who may wish to know something about the thing, 
we pass on what we have been able to learn. 

The Mystic Brotherhood University seems to be entirely 
local in character, and the great Hall of the University is 
confined to the back room of a Tampa drug store, where 
one of the employees is said to pass his spare time in think- 
ing up schemes to make money without hard work by 
promising to supply “Instruction” on “Occult Powers.” The 
object of this “Instruction” is not to pay any stipulated fees 
but to make “voluntary offerings to cover actual expenses 
—you cannot pay the Masters for their Time and Services 
to you”! Need we say more? If any of our readers have 
more information pertinent to the subject, we shall be glad 
to receive it. 


SAINT EULALIA OF MERIDA: MARTYRDOM OR SUICIDE: 
DANIEL O’CONNELL AND FREEMASONRY 


(1) Can you tell me anything about St. Eulalia of Merida? 
(2) If she knew that her actions would provoke the judge to 
sentence her to death, what is the difference between that 
kind of death and suicide? (3) Was Daniel O'Connell ever 
a Freemason? For how long?—W. P. M., Coccan, Iowa. 


(1) St. Eulalia of Merida was a virgin-martyr, who suf- 
fered death at the age of thirteen in the persecution under 
Diocletian at Merida, Spain, in A.D. 304. She left the 
home of her parents without their knowledge and confronted - 
the judge with the declaration that she was a Christian. 
She rebuked him for persecuting Christians. He endeavored 
to win her to sacrifice to pagan gods by flattery and promises, 
but to no avail. When she refused to foresake the, faith 
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of Christ, the judge ordered her to be burned. At the 
moment of her death a white dove is said to have been seen 
issuing from her mouth, and a pall of snow covered her 
ashes when they were cast over a field. She is very popular 
in Spain, and is patroness of Merida and Oviedo, in which 
city her relics are venerated. St. Eulalia of Merida is 
claimed by some to be identical with another Saint of the 
same name, St. Eulalia of Barcelona. but the evidence for 
this is not convincing. 

(2) Suicide is the taking of one’s life on one’s own au- 
thority; martyrdom is the patient bearing of death in God’s 
name for the true religion. Martyrs who appear to have 
been precipitate in seeking the crown of martyrdom, to such 
a degree as to seem instrumental in causing their own death, 
are to be excused from this charge, either because they were 
divinely inspired to do this, or because they were in good 
faith as to the lawfulness of their acts. In times of severe 
persecution cold reason is not always the motive of action. 
Generous natures are apt to be reckless of their lives. This 
is easily understood. 

(3) We have word from two Irish sources stating that 
Daniel O’Connell, and many other good Irish Catholics, 
were Freemasons for some time. Neither source, however, 
could quote a reliable authority. One hundred and more 
years ago the aims of Freemasonry were not so clearly 
realized in Ireland. It was thought that the papal con- 
demnations of the craft did not apply to Ireland, but after 
Pope Gregory XVI addressed his Encyclical Mirari Vos to 
all the Bishops of the Catholic Church, the Irish hierarchy 
set about enforcing the universal prohibition, and Catholics 
at once resigned their membership. If any of our readers 
have more extensive information on this matter we shall be 
glad to publish it. 


RELATIVE EFFICACY OF HIGH MASSES AND LOW MASSES 


A person told me that when she wished to have an an- 
niversary High Mass offered for a deceased relative, the 
priest informed her that it would be better to have seven 
Low Masses offered than one High Mass; that the same 
benefit was derived by the deceased from a Low Mass as 
from a High Mass. Now, I know that the Mass is always 
the same, but I have always believed that in some way a 
special merit was attached to a High Mass, or the custom 
of having them at funerals and anniversaries would have 
been discouraged by all our priests. Please give your opinion 
on this matter, as we have for years been having Low Masses 
offered during the year for our deceased relatives, but always 
on anniversaries of their death we have a High Mass offered, 
and we are wondering tf it would not be better to have Low 
Masses said at the same time-—K. A. H., Trenton, N. J. 


We have stated several times before that all Masses of 
whatever name are essentially of infinite value as a sacrifice, for 
the reason that the Mass is the unbloody renewal and repre- 
sentation of the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross. Neverthe- 
less, in the manner of offering there are different degrees of 
efficacy which attach to them in-an accidental way. Thus, 
every U. S. dollar bill is essentially the same, but one may 
be new, clean, a pleasure to handle, while another may be 
crumpled, dirty, and ugly looking. This is what we mean by 
an accidental difference. 

There is an accidental increase of glory given to God in 
a Solemn Mass, which is not present in a High Mass, or a 
Low Mass. In the first, which is really the official Mass of 
the Church—the others being departures from it which have 
been sanctioned by custom—there is a greater solemnity in 
the manner of offering on the part of the Church—cele- 
brant and assistants, acolytes, incense, chant, etc.—all of 
which increase the efficacy of the Mass in an accidental 
manner. The same cannot be said of simpler modes of of- 
fering. Therefore, it is hardly correct to maintain that 
all Masses are im every respect equal before God. 








But when we are asked to decide whether seven Low 
Masses may not be equal in efficacy before God to one High 
Mass, we ask to be excused from answering. There is no 
sacramental or sacrificial scales by which these things can be 
weighed. 

Nevertheless, there are certain principles which must be 
borne in mind when treating of such matters. The Church 
encourages the faithful to have offered anniversary Masses, 
and others like them (on the third, seventh, and thirtieth 
days after death); the whole rites of these Masses are es- 
pecially composed for the purpose of alleviating the soul of 
the deceased. The more the prayers and rites of the Mass 
are directed towards a determined intention, so much the 
more fruit may be hoped for in regard to the particular end 
in view. The faith of the laity supports this view of the 
Church. 

Again, since the Mass is not only offered by the priest in 
his capacity as visible agent of Christ and formally ap- 
pointed offerer in the name of the Church, but also is of- 
fered by the donor of the stipend, it may well be that the 
more devotion and sacrifice there is in the donor, the more 
he personally enters into the offering, so much the more 
will the sacrifice benefit the person for whom it is offered: 
“Pray, brethren” (the priest admonishes in every Mass) 
“that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God, the 
Father Almighty.” 

St. Thomas takes this view and shows how lack of 
solemnity may be compensated for by greater devotion: “in 
the Mass there is not only the sacrifice to be considered, but 
also the prayers. On the part of the sacrifice of- 
fered the Mass benefits the deceased in some measure, no 
matter how it is offered [there is always a Commemoration 
of the Dead]; and this is the principal thing which is done in 
the Mass. But on the part of the prayers those Masses are 
more efficacious in which the prayers are determined to a 
certain end. But, nevertheless, this defect can be compensated 
for by the greater devotion, either of him who says the Mass, 
or of him who orders it to be said, or even of the intercession 
of the Saint whose prayers are implored in the Mass.” (Suppl. 
q. 71, a. 9 ad 5.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF ARCHBISHOP BAYLEY TO 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


In the July issue of THE S1GN, in the write-up relative to 


the history of Saint Michael’s Monastery, you mention the 


name of Bishop James Roosevelt Bayley at the laying of 
the cornerstone. I have been told that Bishop Bayley was 
a convert to the Faith, also a relative of the President. Can 
you confirm this information?—E. L. McC., New York, 
Ee 


Bishop James Roosevelt Bayley was a convert to the Church 
from Episcopalianism. He became the first Bishop of New- 
ark in 1853, and was later transferred to the Archepiscopal 
See of Baltimore in 1872. The following note regarding his 
relationship to the Roosevelt family is given in the recently 
published History of the New Jersey Sisters of Charity: 

“Archbishop Bayley was related to the Roosevelt family 
through his mother, and to Mother Seton through his father, 
who was Mother Seton’s half-brother. Her father’s second 
wife, Charlotte Barclay Bayley, was the granddaughter of 
Jacobus and Catherine Hardenbrock Roosevelt (the great- 
great-great-grandfather of President Roosevelt); Mother 
Seton’s half-brother, Richard Bayley, married Catherine 
White, who was the great-great-granddaughter of the same 
Jacobus and Catherine Roosevelt, while another half-brother, 
Guy Bayley, married Grace Roosevelt, she being a sister of 
President Roosevelt’s grandfather. Mother Seton was not 
a Roosevelt, she was a Charlton-Bayley, although her half- 
brother and half-sisters were Roosevelt-Bayleys. Arch- 
bishop Robert Seton was a descendant of Charlton-Bayley, 
and Archbishop Bayley was a descendant of Roosevelt-Bay- 
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ley; thus great care must be taken considering the relation- 
ship to Mother Seton. Barclay Street, New York, was 
named after the Barclay family —Extract from New Light 
on Mother Seton by Arthur Barnes, a descendant of the 
Seton family, published in The Catholic Historical Records 
and Studies of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society, New 
York, 1932.” 

The President himself referred to his remote relationship 
with both Mother Seton and Archbishop Bayley on the oc- 
casion of his letter to the committee who invited him to 
participate in the ceremonies connected with the erection of 
a memorial tablet to Mother Seton in June, 1932, in Old 
Saint Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, New York City: 

“In our family we have many traditions of the saintly 
character of Mother Seton. In my childhood days my father 
often told me of Mother Seton, for she was a very close con- 
nection of the Roosevelt family; and her eldest sister-in-law, 
I think, was my grandaunt. Her distinguished nephew, 
Archbishop Bayley, was the first cousin of my father, James 
Roosevelt ; and they were very close friends. [signed] Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 


MORALITY OF STERILIZATION: ITS RELATION TO 
MARRIAGE AND ITS USE 


(1) Is sterilisation a sin in the eyes of the Catholic 
Church? (2) If a Catholic man is sterilised and confesses 
it, is he free from this sin? (3) Would he be allowed to 
marry in the Catholic Church, if he has been sterilised? 
Would it be necessary to tell this to the priest before get- 
ting married? (4) If a Catholic man should do this after 
marriage, would it be a sin to live with his wife as a mar- 
ried man?—I. V. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


(1) Sterilization is a grave mutilation of the human 
body. It is accomplished by a surgical operation through 
which the male or female on whom it is performed is ren- 
dered incapable of begetting children. Artificial or surgical 
sterilization may be intended for three distinct purposes: asa 
punishment (penal), as a means of health (therapeutic), and 
simply to prevent the procreation of children (eugenic). 

Punitive sterilization, while admitted to be lawful in it- 
self, is frowned upon by Catholic moralists because it is 
not expedient. Other measures less drastic than mutilation 
may be employed as a fitting penalty for crime. Therapeutic 
sterilization is lawful when the health of the body requires 
it; the reason being that the health of the whole body is to 
be preferred to the good of a member thereof. On this 
ground the removal of an appendix is lawful. But eugenic 
sterilization is not permitted. The purpose of this mutila- 
tion is to prevent the birth of defective children in the case 
of those parents who are labelled “unfit” or “feeble-minded.” 
Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Casti Conubii condemned 
eugenic sterilization as a “pernicious practice.” Catholics 
should study this Encyclical in order to know the doctrine of 
Church in this matter. Readers will find a pertinent sec- 
tion of this teaching on page 535 of the April, 1934, issue 
of THe SiGn. 

The general rule is that any grave mutilation of the 
human body, submitted to voluntarily without a justifying 
cause, is a mortal sin against the Fifth Commandment. The 
basis of this teaching is that man is not the owner of his 
body, and hence cannot do what he likes with it; yet he is 
the custodian and conservator of his body, and therefore may 


lawfully sacrifice a member of his body when it is neces-, 


sary for the health of the whole body. Punitive sterilization 
is theoretically considered to be lawful in punishment of 
grave crimes for the reason that the State, to whom the 
Creator has committed the authority to take life, may for 
sufficient reasons deprive a malefactor of a member of his 
body. 

(2) True repentance will obtain the foregiveness of all 
sins, thanks to the great mercy of God in the Sacrament of 


Penance, but the result of surgical sterilization is per se per- 
petual. There is ever present with the one who has sub- 
mitted unlawfully to this mutilation the cause of continual 
contrition. Moreover, if, as some physicians appear to main- 
tain, the power of procreation can be restored, a man would 
be bound to submit to it (if it would not be too great a 
hardship), in case he wished to contract marriage; or is 
already bound by the obligations of this bi-lateral contract. 

(3) There is a difference of opinion among Catholic 
theologians as to whether sterilization, at least if total and 
perfect, constitutes canonical impotence or only sterility. We 
do not presume to settle it. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that a man who has been perfectly sterilized should 
consider himself bound in conscience to make known this 
grave mutilation to the other party of a contemplated mar- 
riage, and also to the pastor before arranging for a mar- 
riage. The same obligation, we think, lies upon a sterilized 
woman in the same circumstances. But it appears that the 
Church will allow marriage to be contracted by sterilized 
persons, so long as there remains a doubt as to sterilization 
being impotence; the reason for this that no person ought 
to be denied his natural right to marry, unless he or she is 
certainly impotent. Impotency is an invalidating impedi- 
ment of the law of nature, but mere sterility, according to 
Canon Law, renders a marriage neither invalid nor illicit. 
(Canon 1068.) Such cases are to be submitted to the matri- 
monial board of the diocese through one’s pastor. 

(4) The answer, likewise, depends on whether a per- 
fectly sterilized man is canonically impotent, or only sterile. 
Practically speaking, he may continue to use marriage so 
long as the doubt remains. The Holy See may, if it thinks 
it opportune, settle this question. If and when it does, all 
Catholics will be under obligation to obey the law. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF BIBLE STUDENT 


A Bible student claims that St. Peter was dead 200 years 
before the Church was organised. This is contrary to what 
I have been taught to believe. What is your opinion? — 
tT. P. C., Trewron, N.. f. 


In this matter we have no opinion, but we have the abso- 
lute conviction that the remarkable discovery of this student 
of the Bible is too absurd even to deny. If he likes to be- 
lieve it, we have no objection. This is a free country in 
which anyone so inclined may declare himself an ignoramus. 


REASONS OF IMPEDIMENT OF CONSANGUINITY 


What are the Church’s reasons for forbidding cousins, es- 
pecially first cousins, to marry—W. B., NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The impediment of consanguinity extends to all degrees 
of the direct line, whether ascending or descending, and to 
the third degree of the indirect line, or second cousins. 
(Canon 1076). The origin of this impediment is partly 
from the law of nature and partly from the law of the Church. 
Thus, nature itself prohibits the marriage of father with 
daughter, or of mother and son. In the indirect line, nature 
does not determine so clearly the limitation of marriage, ex- 
cept perhaps in the first degree, that is, between brother and 
sister. 

There are various reasons for the Church’s extension of 
the prohibition to the third degree of blood relationship in 
the indirect line, which may be divided into social, moral, and 
physical benefits. The social good is better procured by mar- 
riage between those not of the same blood, for in this way 
the family is more widely distributed, with the result that 
additional members give occasion for the wider practice of 
charity. The moral good is better attained when marriage 
between close relatives is forbidden because, when there is 
no chance of marriage, the intimate social relations between 
members of the family are safeguarded. The impediment is, 
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therefore, a strong bulwark of chastity. The physical good 
is better attained as the result of marriage outside the 
family, for it is well known that the closer the relationship 
between the parties, the more likelihood of begetting de- 
fective offspring, both physically and mentally. It has been as- 
certained by research that deaf mutes, for example, are nearly 
three times more common in cousin marriage than in others. 
(Dr. James J. Walsh, in The Linacre Quarterly, June, 1934.) 
The Church, consequently, is very wise and beneficent in her 
limitation of certain marriages. Her impediment provides 
for the individual as well as the social good. 


DOES GOD HEAR SINNERS: PREVENTING CONCEPTION 
AFTER RAPE: SERVING CHICKEN SALAD ON 
ABSTINENCE DAY 


(1) Is it true that a person’s prayers are not heard if he 
is net in the state of grace? If so, what good will it do to 
pray to make a good confession, if he knows that he is in 
the state of sin? (2) Is it possible for a girl to have a child 
if she is criminally attacked? Would the Church sanction 
the right of such a girl to go to a doctor to prevent her from 
having a child, if she is a white girl and her attacker is 
colored? (3) A Catholic invited some friends, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, to a party on the Vigil of Whitsunday. It 
was not announced at church that it was a fast day. The 
Catholic had prepared chicken salad for refreshment. Dur- 
ing the course of the party one of the guests mentioned that 
it was a fast day. Did the hostess do wrong in going ahead 
serving the chicken salad?—K. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


(1) “In sinners two things are to be considered: human 
nature, which God loves, and human sin, which He hates. 
If therefore a sinner asks for anything in prayer in so far 
as he is a sinner, that is, according to the desire of sin, God 
does not hear him out of mercy; but sometimes He does hear 
him in wrath, when He permits a sinner to continue to fall 
more deeply into sin. For ‘God sometimes denies in His 
mercy what He grants in his wrath,’ as Augustine says. 
3ut God hears the prayer of a sinner which proceeds from 
a good natural desire, not from justice, because a sinner does 
not merit this, but from pure mercy; provided that the four 
conditions of prayer are observed, namely, that the sinner 
pray for himself, piously, with perseverance, and ask those 
things necessary to salvation.” (Summa Theologica, 2, 2, 
g. 38, ad 1.) In other words, those who have deliberately 
cast off God and His friendship cannot merit even the first 
grace leading to their conversion; but so great is God's 
merey and His desire for the salvation of souls, that those 
who have the good desire to return to Him are assisted by 
actual graces to regain their former state of sanctifying 
grace. Two classic instances of God’s hearing sinners are 
narrated in St. Luke (18:13 and 23:42)—the pardon of the 
Publican and the Good Thief. The blind man who said 
before the Sanhedrim that “God doth not hear sinners” 
(John 9:31) did not speak the whole truth. 

(2) A woman who is criminally attacked is held to resist, 
both interiorly and exteriorly, so far as she can. But if her 
efforts avail nothing, she may do- what is necessary to pre- 
vent conception. This is allowable because the male element 
in this instance is truly an unjust aggressor, which may be 
repelled. (Noldin, Theo. Moralis, 1, 69.) Once conception 
has taken place, however, she may not prevent the process of 
nature. To cause abortion is murder. Such a case would 
undoubtedly cause a virtuous woman the most profound 
embarrassment, but if she has withheld her consent to the 
attack her virtue is in no way diminished, for not bodily 
attack but the consent of the will is the cause of sin, which 
is the one thing of which everyone should be ashamed. The 
color of the attacker has nothing to do with this opinion. 

(3) There is room for a diversity of opinion in this case. 
The rigorous opinion is that she would be obliged to with- 





draw the chicken salad from the menu and substitute ab- 
stinence fare. But the benign opinion, which appears prob- 
able, is that if the hostess in good faith had prepared meat 
on an abstinence day, and had invited both Catholic and 
non-Catholic guests to the party, she might serve it, if the 
inconvenience of supplying abstinence fare would be too 
great. This opinion is based on the general principle that 
positive laws do not bind when there is a grave inconvenience 
in observing them; the inconvenience being as grave as the 
law itself. This is the moral and canonical aspect of the 
matter. When regarded in the light of Catholic Action it 
might be a fine example to non-Catholics for the hostess to 
simply apologize for the oversight and tell them that, if 
they would wait a few minutes, she would furnish something 
else. 


ERRONEOUS CONSCIENCE 


Please explain what is meant by an ecrroncous conscience, 
—C. J. C., Paterson, N. J. 


Conscience, as a moral monitor and guide, is defined as a 
“judgment of the mind concerning the morality of an act 
which is here and now to be decided.” The practical judg- 
ment formed by the mind in such circumstances is called the 
dictate of conscience. Such a judgment may agree with the 
objective morality of the act in itself, or it may not agree 
with it. The former judgment is called a true conscience; 
the latter an erroneous conscience. Thus, a person who sits 
down to eat on an abstinence day and knows that it is an 
abstinence day (because the calendar says so) has a true con- 
science. On the other hand, if one about to eat thinks that 
it is an abstinence day, but it is not really an abstinence day, 
he has an erroneous conscience. In this latter case, if he is 
subjectively certain that it is an abstinence day, he is obliged 
to abstain from flesh meat, even though it is not an abstinence 
day. For the practical judgment of his mind concerning 
the matter of his food tells him, though erroneously, that 
it is a day on which he must refrain from eating flesh meat. 
So, if he abstains he performs a meritorious act; but if he 
eats flesh meat, in violation of his dictate of conscience, he 
commits a sin. The reason is that he does not act in accord 
with the practical dictate of his conscience. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 

St. Francis Assisi, M.J.D., New York, N. Y.; Miraculous 
Mother, St. Joseph, Little Flower, C.T.W., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, M.A.F., East Boston, Mass.; Souls 
in Purgatory, M.A.J.H., Arlington, Mass.; Heavenly Father, 
A.C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacret Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St. 
Louis., Mo.; Souls in Purgatory, M.E.K., Harrison, N. J.; 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, Blessed Virgin Mary, M.J.S., Bronx, 
N. Y.; Blessed Mother Mary, Magdalen of Poor Clare, 
V.W., Evansville, Ind.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, Youngstown, 
Ohio; St. Joseph, St. Anthony, M.F.F.H., Owensboro, Ky.; 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary, St. Joseph, St. Anthony, 
St. Teresa, St. Expedite, M.McK., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
St. Anthony, S.M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M.C.L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Blessed Mother, M.M., McKees- 
port, Pa.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin Mary, M.O’C., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Blessed Mother, Gemma Galgani, Souls 
in Purgatory, E.V.B., Newark, N. J. 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. JUDE 


C.H.D., Dorchester, Mass.; M.D.B., New Brunswick, 
N. J.; M.M.B., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.A.G.B., Etna, Pa.; 
M.C.H., Cambridge, Mass.; C.T.W. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
M.C.M., Norwich, Conn.; A.L.B. Tupper Lake, N. Y.; 
G.D.R., Middleton, Mass.; A.T.O’D., Portland, Maine; 
M.J.O’C., Sioux City, Iowa; M.J., New York, N. Y.; N.B., 
Utica, N. Y.; A.G.D., Melrose, Mass.; B.O’L., New Dorp. 
S. L, N. Y.; M.M.N., St. Albans, L. I, N. Y.; A.F., Buf- 
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falo, N. Y.; M.P.R., New York, N. Y.; T.H., Roxbury, 
Mass.; K.C., Weymouth, Mass.; E.A.F., East Hampton, 
N. Y.; M.L.O., Brooklyn, N. Y.; F.V.K., Watertown, Mass. ; 
M.O’C., Jersey City, N. J.; M.J.M., Brighton, Mass. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that Tue Sicn has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings 
us notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases. Despaired Of.” Copies of the 
pamphlet are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 

















FATHER HAROLD PURCELL RETURNS THANKS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


May I ask the hospitality of your pages to thank those 
readers and subscribers of THE S1GN who have so gener- 
ously responded to my personal appeal for financial help to 
begin my mission work among the wretchedly poor Negroes 
of Alabama. More valuable than any amount of money 
were the promises of prayer and heartening words of en- 
couragement given me by priests and laity alike. Most 
cordially do I thank them, as I pray that the Giver of all 
good gifts will reward a hundredfold, in spiritual and mate- 
rial gifts, the sacrifices they have made for the souls and 
bodies of the black brothers of Christ. 


Union City, N. J. (Rev.) Harotp Purce tt, C.P. 


Epiror’s Note: Owing to the fact that mid-summer, 
when our August issue appeared, is the worst time in the 
year to make any appeal for funds, we are asking those 
readers and subscribers who have not answered Father 
Harold’s request for financial aid to send us their offerings 
for him at their earliest convenience. Beginning a huge 
work, from scratch, he will need all the assistance he can 
get, and he is putting much confidence in the generosity of 
those whom he has served so long and faithfully as Editor 
of THE SIGN. 


REACTIONS TO A “PERSONAL APPEAL” 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 
It was with sentiments of joy and regret that I read the 


“Personal Appeal” of Father Harold Purcell in the August: 


issue of THE S1GN: Joy at the sight of an able priest of God 
turning his talents, time and ambition to a Cause in which 
there is a possibility ‘of immense good for neglected souls 
right here in our own America; Regret in knowing that he 
is to sever his editorial connection with a magazine which 
he has built up into the most instructive Catholic periodical 
in the English language. May his evident and enthusiastic 
zeal in behalf of the poor and ignorant Negroes in Alabama 
fructify in the in-gathering thousands of souls who are 
thirsting for the waters of eternal life. 

THE Sicn will and must prosper with .the foundation it 
has, and the capable organization behind it. The Passionists 
have always been my ideal priests and missionaries. Now 
that they have given us a foremost apologetic magazine they 
are carrying on an apostolate of the printed word that ac- 
complishes untold good in the spread, exposition and defence 
of the Faith. 


Cuicaco, It. J. K. WHOot-tey. 


WANTED: SOME EVOLUTIONARY FORECASTERS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Permit me to congratulate you on the excellent quality of 
the articles published in recent issues dealing with such 
timely and diverse subjects. 


Doctor Hoffman’s “What Is Fascism?” was particularly 
interesting and induced considerable thought. I believe, how- 
ever, that he purposely or otherwise permitted the opportu- 
nity to pass in not definitely stating just what Fascism is. 
My own humble conception of Fascism and every other 
“ism” past, present and future, is that it is, was and will be 
the continuation of a more or less painful social evolution- 
ary process leading towards some certain undefined goal in 
the distant future. 

May I suggest that some of your many competent con- 
tributors, who have ably proven their knowledge of history, 
devote their time and journalistic abilities to an attempt to 
forecast and define just the sort of a worldly goal humanity 
is striving for, and ultimately will attain. 

Such research may be the means of charting a course and 
smoothing the way that will save thousands of future gen- 
erations the unavoidable errors made by past generations. 

While we have a host of able historians who seem to 
delight in pointing out our past defects there is a dearth of 
evolutionary forecasters. Right now there is a demand for 
many Jules Vernes who will tells us now or a century from 
now what historians will be studying in the fortieth century. 
Their task will be a thankless one since their vision may 
not be a pleasant one to behold in the light of our present 
racial prejudices and customs. But it should certainly tend 
to eliminate a lot of backing and filling, reactions and—isms. 

We are on this earth to work out the salvation of our 
souls. Future generations will have a similar purpose. 
Hence if we do nothing to lighten or even make it more diffi- 
cult for them to accomplish their purpose, we can rightfully 
be accused of failing in our own purpose. 

Perhaps the answer to this all is a lot easier than the 
question; that is now, as never before, we must restate in 
the simplest of terms and conscientiously practice the doc- 
trine of Christianity. 


Lynn, Mass. Paut J. Kotopzigj. 


WHEN GOOD EXAMPLE COUNTED 
EpItTor oF THE SIGN: 


I am a minister’s son—Scotch Presbyterian—but I am 
now a member of the One Holy Catholic Church. 

For many years I was a Catholic at heart because when 
in my father’s missions I had the privilege to meet the priests 
who were stationed in the various mission fields. Many 
times I travelled with a priest in British Columbia to his 
church and I was always impressed by his sincerity and his 
devotion to his religion and his calling. 

Although the true meaning of the Mass and the doctrine 
of the Holy Church were rather mysterious yet I felt tha‘ 
there was something very deep, something that had always 
appeared to draw one nearer to the sacred glory of the Cross 
and the Savior, as Christ Himself said: “If I be lifted up, 
I will draw all men unto me.” ; 

During the War I had the honor to become acquainted 
with priests and the Catholic organizations who ministered to 
us soldiers upon the fields and in the hospitals. In spite of 
all the queer notions that I had in regard to the Faith I ad- 
mired the heroism and the genuinely faithful conduct of the 
Holy Name men. There was no proud vanity, no superficial 
cloak, no flowery display; rather they were Christians, true 
to God and true to their fellow-man. 

I have one aim in life now, after so many years living in 
darkness. I wish to tell the story of these splendid priests. 
And I believe that if that story was unfolded it would be the 
means of bringing many of the other sheep into the One 
True Fold and the saving grace of its glorious Sacraments. 


Oak Forest, ILLINoIs. HERBERT FRANCIS WARNER. 


P.S.—My father and mother are at LaMesa, my mother 
being a medical missionary, formally with Dr. Bantling, and 
matron of Knox College. 
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FRANCISCAN CROWN, OR SEVEN JOY ROSARY 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In reading your splendid magazine today, I noticed in the 
Sign-Post communications that some one asked information 
about a seven decade rosary. Perhaps I have misunderstood 
the question. I would understand by a seven decade rosary 
that seven decades consist of ten beads each, not sets of 
seven as in the Chaplet of the Seven Dolors. We, as 
Franciscans, wear a seven decade rosary, each decade signi- 
fied by a joy of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The rosary is 
also called the Franciscan Crown, or the Crown, or the Seven 
Joy Rosary. Members of the Third Order of Franciscans 
and also the Franciscan Fathers wear one of these rosaries 
at their side. The rosary is said as any other five decade 
rosary, but in place of a mystery we name the joy of the 
Blessed Virgin. They are as follows: 

Ist joy—The Annunciation 

2nd joy—The Visitation 

3rd joy—The Nativity 

4th joy—The Adoration of the Magi 

5th joy—The Finding of the Child Jesus in the 
Temple 

6th joy—The Resurrection of Our Lord 

7th joy—The Assumption and Coronation of Our 
Lady. 

Two Hail Marys are then said to make a total of seventy- 
two Hail Marys to commemorate the years of our Blessed 
Lady, as some Fathers of the Church state she lived that 
long on earth. One Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory Be 
to the Father is said for the intentions of the Pope. This 
rosary is somewhat easier to say than others, as it is not 
absolutely necessary to meditate on the joy, although it is 
well to consider the joy while praying the decade. We gain 
the many indulgences without meditating on the joys. I 
have given you quite a bit of information as regards my 
opinion of a seven decade rosary. If it may be of help to 
you for someone I should be pleased to have you use this 
information. Should you like further information and if I 
am able to give it to you, I shall be glad to do so. 

May God bless your untiring efforts in the publishing of 
such a national Catholic magazine for the spread of good 
reading material. 


ASHTON, IowA. S1sTER Mary ANNICE. 


THE NEGRO AS SEEN BY AN ACTUAL WORKER 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


Correspondent Ottman, in the July issue of THe Sicn, 
states that the problem of the Negro is very acute. The 
undersigned has been convinced for years that the conver- 
sion of our colored people is the most pressing mission work 
that religious and secular priests, also lay Catholics, could 
undertake. The colored folk number around sixteen mil- 
lions. The North should be at the work all the time. 
Special, though unconvincing, reasons deter the Southern 
whites. As a member of the New York Apostolate for non- 
Catholics, I assisted in giving missions in every parish in 
Charleston, S. C., and, of my own accord, gave one to the 
colored Catholics in their own church, whose title I forget. 
In the New York City parishes of St. Aloysius, St. Mark, 
St. Charles Borromeo, St. Thomas, St. Joseph (W. 125th 
St.), St. Joseph (6th Ave.), St. Matthew, St. Paul, The 
Holy Name, Holy Innocents, The Resurrection and others, 
proportionately, saving missionary work has been done. 

It is a fact that Catholics are entirely too slow in inviting 
colored people-to our services. They would come, for 
though emotional in religion, they are practical devotees of 
the Bible. During my incumbency as chaplain of St. Jo- 


seph’s Hospital, E. 143rd Street, I had the priestly consola- 
tion of conditionally baptizing quite one hundred and fifty. 
When I read to them from the Bible, the words of Our Lord 








on the institution of the Holy Eucharist proving that He 
was actually on this earth in our tabernacles, that they could 
talk to Him, face to face, in the way He prescribed, and 
that devout Catholics had been communicating everywhere, 
since Apostolic days, it all seemed to them as a special reve- 
lation. Conversions followed. There can be no doubt, that 
the colored field is the most inviting one for missionary work 
in the United States of America. The harvest is surely ripe! 


New York, N. Y. (Rev.) Danie, C. CuNNIon, 


SIGRID UNDSET AND ENID DINNIS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Pardon me, please, for again referring to the Undset criti- 
cisms in the Sign-Post, but I do so in order to call your 
attention to another writer, Enid Dinnis, who of course has 
not won the fame of Undset but who is beloved because of 
the sweetness of soul embodied in her stories. Her last one, 
in the May issue of Tue Sicn, related the experience of an 
author who refused great financial gain rather than include 
what is termed “frankness” in his story. He decided not to 
“sell his soul” for money. 

It seemed to me that the editor of the Sign-Post rather 
favored this “frankness” of Undset’s, who seemingly does 
not object to selling hers for gain, so I thought I would call 
attention to such an inconsistency: Undset’s frankness (and 
revolting frankness) and Dinnis’ purity—all in the same 
columns. 

Please believe this to be a respectful criticism of your 
page. 


DorcHESTER, Mass. (Signed) Crcrt1a WELLS. 


Epitor’s Note: Subscriber Wells is laboring under a mis- 
take. In printing a communication from another of our 
correspondents praising the “frankness” of Sigrid Undset’s 
writings, we were not endorsing said correspondent’s appro- 
bation. We thank subscriber Wells for her praise of Miss 
Dinnis’ stories, which we do most heartily endorse, person- 
ally as well as editorially. 


PRAGMATIC PRAYING 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


In the June issue of the Forum Mary Austin, an “author- 
ity on the civilization of the American Southwest,” pub- 
lished an article on the civilizing subject of Prayer. 

My interest in her opinion was stimulated by the refer- 
ences to the practices of the Catholic Church in the matter 
of group and private prayer. Having been a member of that 
great Church all my life I felt that many interested readers 
might be misled by some remarks of the author. For ex- 
ample, she leaves the impression that the novena is the only 
form of group prayer practised by Catholics. Most intelli- 
gent non-Catholics have heard of many other forms, such as 
the Mass (the center of all devotion), the various tridua, 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, group recitation of 
the Rosary and of the many Litanies, etc. Surely such com- 
mon prayerful practices of over three hundred million mem- 
bers of the same church (twenty million in the United 
States) should be well understood by all intelligent 
Americans. 

In all my life (and I presume my experience reflects that 
of most others, Protestants, Jews, Catholics) I never for a 
moment thought of prayer as being unrelated to some “pert- 
sonality.” Hence my puzzlement at reading, “Actually, I 
think when you can find a personality to which prayer can 
logically be addressed, it is better to do so.” As an example 
of this logical addressing of a personality, we find the author 
speaking of prayer to the “People of the Middle Heaven.” 

To a Catholic above the age of seven years, praying would 
be the most ridiculous occupation in the world if there were 
no intelligent personality to be addressed. I don’t suppose 
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any practical Christians ever think of prayer except in 
accordance with the teaching of Christ Who settled once 
and for all the nature and method of prayer when he first 
spoke the “Our Father.” Of course, I don’t mean that prayer 
is limited to one form, but that the principle of all praying 
is a confidence issuing from the existence of a God to Whom 
we stand in the relation of children as well as of creatures. 
The dozens of questions raised by Miss Austin are well un- 
derstood by parochial school children who learn in the penny 
catechism the most tremendous facts known to mankind ana 
unknown to many otherwise well-educated grown-ups. 

At another point we find this: “I understand that what 
most people want is some new light on the nature and struc- 
ture of godhead which would make prayer seem a factual 
reality rather than what it is to me—an experimental real- 
ity.” Not understanding myself the distinction between the 
factual and the experimental, I am utterly puzzled at the pre- 
sumption that theological “light” is not available. Let me 
suggest (as a Catholic) two out of thousands of available 
references: the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(regarded as the world’s greatest creation of an individual 
mind) and the recent book of Dr. Fulton Sheen, God and 
Intelligence. These two books might show that the new 
light is about the same as the old. 

The last sentence appears to be somewhat in the nature 
of a summary by the author: “I don’t know yet what it is.” 
Of course, this is a statement that any humble person might 
be expected to make after learning something about the great 
masters of the spiritual life, the Saints. But without claim- 
ing to have such an understanding or intuition of prayer as 
the great mystics certainly had, an ordinary person can know 
enough about the nature of prayer to make it useful in his 
life. He need only recognize such facts as these: that men 
differ from other earthly creatures in their understanding 
and free will; that they can note the order of creation, be- 
ginning with the Creator and ending with inorganic matter, 
the higher and the lower; the only possible disorder being 
attributable to man, whose being unites qualities found in 
both the Creator and inorganic matter, as well as vegetable 
and animal life; the disorder occurring when man freely puts 
himself before the will of the Creator or puts his lower 
nature before his higher; that men, although they are in 
their souls, “images of God” in the matter of intellect and 
free will, are necessarily limited and imperfect, so that they 
are less able to know what is best for them ultimately than 
God is; that God’s commands and counsels are not for His 
satisfaction, but for the utmost benefit, pragmatically, of 
man, who cannot see the long-range value of his acts or 
estimate infallibly what is the best life investment; that, 
therefore, man ought, by the necessity of his own nature, 
pray to His Creator of help and guidance. In other words, 
the very Order of Creation demands prayer from man. 

What Miss Austin calls the “People of the Middle 
Heaven” might be called “Saints” by Catholics, though I 
néver heard the former term used and feel uncertain of its 
meaning. The magnificent doctrine of the “Communion of 
Saints,” which is expressed in the creed of the Catholic 
Church, is a pretty good example of prayer in practice. This 
doctrine holds that the faithful in Heaven, Purgatory and 
Earth can assist one another through prayer; an important 
point being that all mutual communication and aid is done 
through the power of and in concurrence with the Will of 
God. 

One might write endlessly these simple facts that should be 
platitudinous to all educated people of this day and age, but 
it is like writing about the rising and setting of the sun, the 
ebb and flow of the tides. How can so many people escape 
knowing these things? How can they presume that there is 
So little reason for so universal an action as prayer? I 
Sometimes think that some people believe that religious acts 
are inexplicable even when they are as plain and obvious as 
the nose on one’s face. 


Full information on such a subject is easily had. Despite 
Miss Austin’s cry for a treatise on technique, the world is 
full of them. I venture to say, however, that none of them 
is as vague as she thinks. The best of them are so factual 
and so pragmatic that they are almost boring. Few of them 
are so utterly fascinating as the Autobiography of the Little 
Flower. It is one of the asinine characteristics of our age that 
it is ignorant of Prayer, which, if it is anything at all, is 
vastly more important than radio or telephone communica- 
tion. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. V.. 3. ae 
PRIEST’S VISIT TO DYING WASHINGTON 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


The controversy or references to President Washington’s 
religion (July, 1934, issue, page 731) and the purely con- 
jectural statement that he died a Roman Catholic needs a 
bit of enlightenment. Mr. Washington was born, baptized, 
married, and buried in the faith and communion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and was a staunch supporter 
of its beliefs and principles. 

All this is from the traditions and knowledge of the family 
for generations. The visit of the Roman Priest, which THE 
Sicn lengthens into hours, was no such belief in the family. 
It is commonly accepted among us that it was a visit of 
friendship of short duration, as Mr. Washington counted 
many R. C.’s among his friends. This is the tradition from 
the inside and from one who can claim close relationship 
for three generations with the Washingtons of Virginia. 


GARDNER, Mass. Louise ASHLEY. 


THE SIGN-POST AND OTHER THINGS 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


I had intended many times to write to you and thank you 
for your splendid way of staying Catholic in your editorials 
and of not trying to pussyfoot in anything. You certainly 
answer questions marvelously, and must go to some trouble 
to get the solution. 

About those questions; don’t get mad because you must 
answer the same question a number of times, as some papers 
do. The questioner may be a convert, or may have just got 
interested in your magazine, or just wants to see his ques- 
tion answered. Anyway, please keep up your splendidly 
full way of answering them. What’s the difference if you 
get lots of them; the more the merrier. I am sure that most 
of your subscribers and readers like them. Some papers 
won’t answer questions unless some of this mean stuff ($) 
is inclosed. Don’t get like that, please. 

Another thing that is highly interesting are the accounts 
from converts. We like to hear how, what, which, and 
when in their case, especially of how they thousrht about 
us, ete. 

It makes one’s heart feel-good to see the way the Bishops 
went after the movies. They were certainly rotten; so rotten 
in fact that I went very seldom because they would give 
such a smelly show. Well, humans are funny animals. 


OAKLAND, CAL. FRANK J. PARGETT. 


THE LITURGY AS A BARRIER TO BOLSHEVISM 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


The article “Soviet War Against God,” in your February 
issue, was a real “eye-opener.” It brought us Catholics face 
to face with some real facts—facts which, I fear, most of us do 
not like to think about. We prefer to feel that the war 
against God, if it be real, is confined to far-away Russia, and 
has no footing here in our noble country. We are content 
with our peaceful security—let others grow excited if they 
will. 

Now Mr. Godden’s article has, I am sure, pricked our 
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consciences and bestirred our smug intellects to the terrify- 
ing fact that the anti-God campaign is at our very doors. 
What a sorry commentary on our Catholicism that we need 
a layman to awaken us to a situation the danger of which 
Pope Pius XI has been unceasingly and almost pleadingly 
proclaiming! Still, even so late a rousing from our slumber 
is a big step in the right direction. Now that we see the 
danger, where can we find the remedy? How can we coun- 
teract militant atheism? What is our answer to Mr. God- 
den’s question: “Is America ready with her defences, her 
counter-attack, under the victorious Sign of the Cross in 
1934?” 

There is only one answer: the Passion and Death of 
Jesus Christ. In that and in that alone lies our power to do 
battle with the cohorts of Godlessness. As Dr. Karl Adam 
tells us: “The only remedy is a new life in the Holy Ghost, 
a return of all of us to the paradox of the supernatural, a 
determined assent to the poor, crucified Jesus. That is the 
road to the rebirth of the West; there is no other way.” 

We need the true Christian spirit, we need to have Christ 
and His Passion burned deep into our thoughts, rooted solid- 
ly in our hearts. Christ’s life must be our life. Such an 
assimilation of our lives into Christ is nothing strange or 
new if only we could convince ourselves that we are mem- 
bers of Christ and that, consequently, we cannot draw our 
Christianity from any source other than Christ. But how 
are we to tap the inexhaustible reservoir of the Christ-life ? 
Pius X answered that question over thirty years ago, when 
he said: “The active participation in the most holy mysteries, 
and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church, is the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit.” In other words, to be real Christians we must live 
a liturgical life, we must live with the Church, with Christ. 
It might be well for us occasionally to ponder the meaning 
of those two words “primary” and “indispensable.” To be 
real Christians we must be liturgical Christians. There is 
no other way. Christ has made the liturgy the channel 
through which the merits of His Passion are to come to us. 
He has decided things in that way and who are we to change 
that decision? 

Mr. Godden tells us that the first Christians gloried in 
affirming: “Christianus sum” (I am a Christian). Whence 
did they draw the sturdy vitality of spirjt which enabled them 
to defy persecutors and to embrace martyrdom? They drank 
from the life-giving Wounds of Christ. They lived their 
Mass, they loved their Sacraments; in a word, they were 
liturgical Christians. And if we are to stem the tide of 
Soviet Godlessness we, too, must be liturgical Christians; 
we, too, must draw our Christian vitality from the Passion 
and Death of Christ. The only antidote to militant. atheism 
is militant Catholicism, and Catholicism will never be mili- 
tant unless it be strengthened and emboldened in the training 
school of Liturgy. 

Might I call the attention of your readers to an article‘in 
Orate Fratres (A Liturgical Review), issue of January 27, 
1934, p. 130. It will corroborate my statements. The writer 
gives us the startling information that the Government of 
Poland has decided that the wave of Godlessness which 
threatens that nation can be stemmed and repulsed only by 
a vigorous Christianity. The schools of Poland must hence- 
forth follow the Liturgy as the norm of religious instruction. 
And note well, this instruction is not to be mere acquaintance 
with ceremonial. Pupils are to be taught how to live the 
Liturgy. They are to be trained to delve down deep into the 
sources of Christ-life. They are to be given a strong love 
for the Mass, the Sacraments, and all things Christian. There 
is to be developed in the youth of Poland a Christian men- 
tality, a Catholic outlook on life. In short, Poland is coming 
to realize that if Christianity is anything, it is alive and life- 
giving. Let me quote a brief summary of the article cited. 
The writer, after speaking of the new program of liturgical 
teaching now being enforced by the Polish Ministry of 


, 


Public Instruction, says: “To the Polish nation, which per- 
haps more than any other had occasion to observe the ray- 
ages of Bolshevism, seems to have been reserved the honor 
of finding and applying the real remedy for the threatening 
evil. The Savior, Who alone is able to rescue the world 
from impending ruin, has been officially called into the 
schools of Poland, His Church is given the task of training 
the young of the land to become enlightened and faithful 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body and loyal citizens of the 
State. The Liturgy comes into her own in Poland and in 
her train will follow the blessings peculiar to her, blessings 
for time and eternity.” 

Now that we have been given a shining example, is it too 
much to expect Catholic Americans to follow the lead of 
their Polish brethren? Let us honestly and without human 
respect shake off our prejudice against that word “Liturgy.” 
We must regard it, not as pomp and ceremony, but as the 
Life, Passion and Death of Christ in operation. Our only 
answer to Soviet atheism is solid and militant Catholicism. 
Such Catholicism finds its only true nourishment in Liturgy 
—and Liturgy takes its power from the red life-stem of 
Calvary. The Passion of Christ is our only hope! 


New York, N. Y. Francis X. HALLISEY. 


THE FIRST PROTOCOLS OF ZION 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Father McKoan’s letter in your July issue prompts me to 
send you some extracts upon the above much-disputed docu- 
ment. The “Protocols” have been the subject of endless 
controversy, and it is doubtful whether the question of their 
authenticity can ever be solved. 

Leon de Poncins writes: “If its defenders have not been 
able to prove its authenticity, its adversaries have been even 
less able to refute them. We may thus conclude with the 
English historian Webster: “The truth is that the Protocols 
have never been disproved, and that the futility of the so- 
called refutations which have been published—as well as 
the fact of their temporary suppression—have done more to 
convince the public of their authenticity than all the anti- 
semiti¢ writings on the subject put together.” Secret Powers 
Behind the Revolution, p. 221. . 

Father Cahill, S.J., the well-known authority on Anti- 


‘Christian movements, devotes several pages to the “Proto- 


cols” in his book on Freemasonary and the Anti-Christian 
Movement. The mystery which surrounds the origin of this 
document, in his opinion, will never be solved; but he points 
out that, even as it stands, it is one of the best existing 
summaries of modern social science. “Hence,” he says, “it 
has an interest and value which are quite independent of the 
identity of the author, and which would still remain even if 
it were finally proved, as possibly may occur, that the docu- 
ment in its present form is a forgery.” 

As a matter of fact, in the course of a conversation with 
Father Cahill a few weeks ago, we discussed the authen- 
ticity of the “Protocols.” His final conclusion was expressed 
in these words: “The more I think about the matter, the 
more I incline to a view that the ‘Protocols’ are a forgery— 
the work of a very clever and acute mind, with a peculiar 
power of forecasting the march of future events.” 

Since Jewish writers have so fiercely attacked the “Pro- 
tocols,” and since their origin is suspect, it is not safe to 
base controversial arguments upon matter drawn from the 
“Protocols.” Unfortunately, there is only too much matter 
available in other directions to prove the baneful influence 
of International Jewry upon Christian people, and to sub- 
stantiate the statement that wherever Anti-Christian forces 
have gained the victory their strongest supporters and most 
useful allies—and in many cases their actual leaders—have 
been members of the Jewish race. 


DvuBLIn, IRELAND. (Rev.) EpMunp Burke, C. P. 
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Retreat for Chinese Catechists 


a“ 

DP vvien please tell me about the 
retreat. What does it mean? What 
kind of doctrine are you to preach to 
those men?” Paul, our Chenki catechist, 
began to question me a couple of hours 
after we had started on our trip to Supu. 
“You will know better,” I answered, “if 
Fr. Raphael Vance, C.P., invites you to 
stay for the retreat with his district 
catechists. Then you will have a good 
opportunity both for a spiritual renewal 
and a spiritual rest. For you and your 
fellow catechists this will be a time of 
encouragement and consolation; for me, 
the preparation has required much 
thought and work. But we shall talk 
more about it later on. I shall be grate- 
ful if you let me rest now.” 

“Then, please tell me the meaning of 
the prayers we sing during Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament,” Paul asked 
without apparent reason. ‘“‘We shall 
see,” I answered as I settled back to do 
some reading. 

A little repose on our cotton quilt was 
the only comfort we could enjoy on the 
hard boards of our modern Chinese junks. 
Soon we found ourselves before our rice- 
bowls with a very good appetite. To in- 
crease it, Paul told me how good and 
delicious were the slices of pig’s stomach 
he had brought with him just for that 
trip. Before I could refuse he had put 
some on my rice with his own chop- 
sticks, which is a very polite act accord- 
ing to the Chinese customs. Since I 
did not care for this particular delicacy, 
I expressed my regrets that he should 
deprive himself of any. He was about 
to offer me more, but I warded him off 
with my own chopsticks. In turn I did 





By Antoine de Groeve, C.P. 


the courtesy of placing some of my vege- 
tables in his rice bowl. 

I thought he had forgotten his ques- 
tion about the meaning of the Benedic- 
tion prayers. Not at all; for once again 
he repeated it. My explanations inter- 


IN THE AUGUST NUMBER OF THE SIGN, 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY GAVE THE IN- 
TERESTING STORY OF THEIR EMBROIDERY 


SCHOOL. THIS VIEW SHOWS ONE OF THE 

SISTERS INSTRUCTING A CHINESE GIRL. 

THE SISTERS ARE WILLING TO DEVELOP 

THEIR SCHOOL ON LARGER LINES SHOULD 

A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF ORDERS BE 
SENT TO THEM. 
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ested him for a while, but he was later 
happy to be left alone to doze. I was 
undisturbed until the boatmen came to 
tell me that we were passing a point 
where bandits had lately been active. 

We had left Chenki at dawn. Before 
dark we had reached the end of our boat- 
trip. After an early supper we were 
able to visit the out-mission, whose 
chapel and priest’s house had been 
destroyed by fire two years ago. To date 
Father Raphael Vance, C.P., the present 
pastor, has not been in a position to re- 
build. I hope his friends will make this 
possible soon. 


T five in the morning I awoke, after 
a good night’s sleep, to hear the 
rain falling on the deck and the bamboo 
roof of our floating hotel. To reach our 
destination in one day we should have to 
go overland. I felt little pleasure at the 
thought of the slippery paths we should 
have to walk in our journey over the 
hills which separate the Yuan valley 
from Supu. I made up my mind that 
the rainy weather was a little trial al- 
lowed by the Providence, and hoped that 
it was the omen of a shower of blessings 
on the retreat I was about to preach. 
There was a lull in the downpour while 
I was going from the boat to my chair, 
but the rain started again in a few 
minutes. 

From the hills the countryfolk were 
streaming into Ta Chiang Keo for 
market-day. They carried rice, fire- 
wood, vegetables and grunting pigs. Of 
all markets, this was the most important 
since provisions must be laid in for 
the approaching New Year’s festival. 
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THE HALL OF DOCTRINE IN THE CATECHIST SCHOOL AT,SUPU. IN THIS SPECIAL TRAIN- 
ING QUARTERS FOR HIS LAY TEACHERS, FATHER RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P., HAS ERECTED - 


SEVERAL LARGE CRUCIFIXES. 


THEY SERVE TO KEEP THE THOUGHT OF CHRIST'S 


PASSION BEFORE THE CATECHISTS. 


Throughout the whole district shops 
would be closed for almost two weeks. 
My carriers walked quite fast, afraid 
that the paths would get more slippery. 
3esides, the men were anxious to have 
their breakfast. By nine-thirty we had 
reached a big village, just after we 
crossed the Supu River on a ferry. 
Happily the rain had stopped, but a very 
cold wind had blown down from the 
mountains. Since one of the carriers 
had also to smoke opium after his meal 


we were delayed there almost an hour.’ 


At one in the afternoon we sighted Supu. 
A little over a mile from the city we were 
delightfully surprised to meet Father 
Raphael-and some of his flock. After a 
few-words of welcome we could no more 
understand each other as firecrackers 
spluttered and crackled at our feet. “Let 
them stop that noise,” I called to Father 
Raphael. “I am not the bishop.” He 
shouted back, “but you come also for a 
confirmation. You are to confirm my 
catechists in their faith.” 


S the noise stopped Father Raphael 
continued, “You know you start 
that retreat this evening. It had first been 
arranged for next week but because of 
the New Year festivities we have ad- 
vanced the date. Naturally the men wish 
to be with their families during the holi- 
days. In the meantime let us go on the 
boat waiting for us, for I have planned 
to have your trip end with a picnic.” 
Father then put before me a hot lunch 
which was to warm my heart, stomach 
and eyen down to my cold, numbed feet. 
That day had been the coldest of the 
whole winter. “You do things too 


nicely, dear Father Raphael,” I said, 
“you are so thoughtful even in this your 
hour of sorrow.” For this good mis- 
sionary had just received the cabled news 
of his mother’s death. 


FEW minutes later we were at the 
Mission, where the firecrackers 
started again. Father Denis Fogarty, 
C. P., just back from a sick call, wel- 
comed us at the entrance. I was anxious 
to visit the new buildings, especially the 
catechumenate recently blessed by our 
Very Reverend Father Provincial. Espe- 
cially impressive were the large cruci- 
fixes in the classrooms and doctrine hall. 
I congratulated Father Raphael for pro- 
viding that a perpetual remembrance of 
Jesus Crucified be kept before the eyes 
of his newly baptized Christians. 
During the days that followed it was 
edifying to see the catechists keeping 
their regulations as faithfully as semi- 
narians. Three times a day they came 
through the priest’s house, silent and 
recollected, to hear the instructions in 
the Oratory. I felt that I was but a 
feeble instrument. I was a bit afraid that 
those learned Chinese would have much 
to criticize about my faulty pronuncia- 
tion. My great purpose was to arouse in 
their minds and hearts a great spirit of 
faith, that they might be fervent Chris- 
tians and zealous preachers and helpers 
of the missionary. I impressed on them 
that this custom of making an annual 
retreat, started in Supu three or four 
years ago and observed in so many 
Vicariates, was one of the best means 
of preparation for propagating the Faith. 
Last year Father Raphael had invited a 





Chinese priest from the next Vicariate, 
He wanted his catechists to hear one 
of their own native priests speak on the 
usefulness and necessity of a retreat. 


More than ever, during these three 


days, I was trusting in the prayers of 
our dear friends at home, who even now 
make so many big sacrifices for the wel- 
fare of the Church in our Chinese Pas- 
sionist Mission district. Of course, I did 
not forget I was officially a preacher of 
Jesus Crucified whose large image was 
hanging before me. What strengthened 
me also was that I was wearing our holy 
Passionist habit on which our Christians 
look so reverently. 


ESIDES the sermons the catechists 

also had spiritual reading, the reci- 
tation of the rosary and the Stations of 
the Cross. I liked to be present, in the 
choir and unseen at a few of their 
spiritual exercises, not just to watch 
them, but to be edified. During these 
days of extraordinary devotion, they 
curtailed nothing. On the contrary they 
visited the chapel to pray and meditate 
whenever they were free to do so. Once 
during the retreat I met our Chenki 
catechist who had accompanied me to 
Supu. Evidently he was enjoying this 
spiritual experience. 

After our last exercise on Saturday 
morning, they came together in Father 
Raphael’s office to thank the preacher for 
his help. One of them asked about the 
Papal Benediction I just had given them. 
“Father, even the Pope makes an annual 
retreat, doesn’t he?” “Surely,” I said. 
“But then,” he continued, “who gives 
him the Papal Benediction?” “I never 
attended Papal or Pontifical retreats,” I 
answered. “But you know, His Holiness 
is not alone in attending these exercises. 
I suppose the Pope blesses the stole of 
the retreat-master, as Monsignor of 
Shenchow blessed mine. He delegates 
him not only to preach to the whole 
Pontifical Court but also to bless them 
all and himself in his own name.” (May 
I page THe Sicn Post for an answer to 
this question of a Chinese layman ?) 

Very thoughtfully a spiritual bouquet, 
including eight Masses, was offered to 
me as a token of gratitude. I appre- 
ciated this deeply, for the stipends had 
been taken from the good men’s poor 
salaries. I accepted their gift gratefully 
and promised to say those Masses for 
myself and for them. Included in my 
intentions would be the zealous mission- 
aries in charge of the Supu district to 
whom I owed that opportunity of getting 
such a great spiritual reward. “I shall 
be able to help you by prayer even after 
my departure from here ; though I should 
gladly remain here to labor amongst 
you.” 

I gave them a medal of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, happy to have an occasion to 
speak again about our Blessed Mother. 
Faithfulness to her, I assured them 
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would serve to preserve the fruits of their 
retreat. It was seventy-six years ago 
that she appeared at Lourdes. This was 
the very day, I reminded them, that the 


deceased mother of their pastor, Father 
Raphael, was born. 

So ended the retreat for this group of 
catechists in whom Father Raphael is 


trying, successfully it seems to me, to 
develop a sterling faith and a zeal that 
will make the Catholic Church known 
and loved in the entire district of Supu. 





Farewell to Sabina 


D aruonsc charity burdens itself 
with the care of the aged. In the routine 
of this corporal work of mercy, Mrs. 
Chang drew a lucky number. Among 
the millions of destitute aged she found 
favor and was taken into the Catholic 
mission where she has lived for the past 
six years Or more, and where she can 
hope to pass the remainder of her days 
with daily:sustenance assured. A pleas- 
ant, respectable old woman with a ready, 
toothless smile is Mrs. Chang. 

But Sabina Chang is sixty-six years 


of age, and the woman catechist, 
Rosalia, a scant fifty. As head of the 
catechumenate the latter wields su- 


preme authority. Evil days for old Mrs. 
Chang! What had she ever done that 
she should merit the misfortune to take 
orders from Rosalia? This was alto- 
gether a perversion of the natural— 
rather should I say the Chinese—order 
of things. She, a dowager, to obey a 
woman young enough to be her daughter- 
in-law! Ill feeling and discord loomed. 
Often was I called upon to pass judg- 
ment upon the injustices, real or im- 
aginary, inflicted by the lady catechist 
upon old Mrs. Chang. And, inasmuch 
as I could not let down the woman in 
charge, my ingenuity was taxed to the 
utmost, endeavoring to repair the 
breaches of the peace and at the same 
time give satisfaction to all. Therefore 
was I forced to the conclusion that sepa- 
ration of “bread” and board was the only 
solution to the problem. Mrs. Chang 
should go to Shenchow mission’s home 
for the aged. 

When I told her of my decision, it 
was received with a mixture of joy aad 
sorrow. She would be delighted to see 
her old friends, Sisters Electa and 
Patricia, who had labored in the Wuki 
vineyard some years ago, and of whom 
she was very fond. On the other hand, 
she was loath to part with the pig she was 
raising and the heavy wooden casket— 
“painted inside and out, Father”—which 
she had prepared for her last long sleep. 
I assured her that when she passed away 
the priest in Shenchow would buy her 
as good if not a better one. Moreover, 
why should she wish to make it so diffi- 
cult for the angels of the resurrection 
to get at her remains on the Last Day? 
Would they not be chagrined at having 
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to hack through four inches of solid wood 
to release her the while myriads of other 
angels flew by with their charges en- 
route to the valley of Josaphat? Better 
a more fragile encasement for her re- 
mains. 

Courtesy demanded that I call upon 
her in her hovel to see if all were ready 
for the two day trip to Shenchow. I 
found her mending her tattered clothing. 
A small wicker basket rested beside her 
low wooden seat. Therein were a few 
blotches of color which further scrutiny 
revealed to be patches of cloth, so thread- 
bare that it was difficult to say which 
predominated, the light which shone 
through the cloth or the woof of the 
same. Certainly they were the lowest 
common denominator of economy and 
thrift. 

“Vou won’t be lonesome in Shen- 
chow, Grandma Chang. There are a 
dozen or more people living there with 
whom you are acquainted. There’s your 
good friend the Bishop, Sisters Electa 


and Patricia, Melita, Rose, and Shiang, 


family. 





“We shall all be up to see you some- 
time, Grandma, so don’t fret. Fre- 
quently Wuki people travel to Shenchow 
for supplies, so that there will be no 
dearth of news from the old home town.” 

“Don’t be surprised, Sabina, at the 
dumb look on the face of the newly ar- 
rived priests and Sisters when you bowl 
them over with a barrage of your Shin 
Wha brogue.” And so on through the 
night from her companions who had 
come to bid her farewell. 


FTER a half hour or so I made my 
getaway, feeling like an interloper 

with my thirty-one years amid the total of 
five or six hundred years represented 
in that small gathering. Let Age speak 
to Age in its own peculiar strain, and 
the last parting among old friends be 
eased with the balm of mutual decades 
of experience and understanding. An 
hour later I heard the breaking up of 
the party, the last cheerful and tearful 
words, godspeed and peace on the road. 
The silence of the countryside settled 
down once more over the mission. Mrs. 


TO THIS SUPU MISSION CHAPEL THE MEN CATECHISTS CAME MANY TIMES A DAY DUR- 
ING THEIR ANNUAL RETREAT. FATHER ANTOINE DE GROEVE, C.P., WHO CONDUCTED THE 
SPIRITUAL EXERCISES, WAS EDIFIED AT THE SIGHT OF THE MEN AVAILING THEMSELVES 
OF EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT THE BLESSED SACRAMENT AND TO MAKE THE STATIONS. 
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Chang had bade farewell to her asso- 
ciates of years. 

The following morning at break of 
dawn she was up and ready for the 
journey to Shenchow. She would ride 
in a sedan chair carried on the shoulders 
of two stalwart countrymen. Though 
her strength might accomplish it, her 
mutilated and distorted-feet would not 
permit the forty-odd miles to Shenchow. 


Of the old generation of Chinese, her feet 
had been bound in infancy until the pur- 
pose for which feet were given us had 
been lost. -Pearl Buck might term them 
lily feet, but I, for want of gloss on 
what passes for literary style, can merely 
call them stumps. Every step of that 
painful hobbling rings out with the echo 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 

“Please sit; do not escort me; I am 


not worthy,” protested the old lady as 
the coolies swung the chair to their 
shoulders. Mrs. Chang was off. 

She left in happiness, for did not her 
friends manifest their appreciation. of 
her personality and standing in the local 
community, and wasn’t there big face in 
so many people crying after her? “Fare- 
well to thee, Sabina, and peace be to thee 
in thy journey.” 





Fighting for the 


By William Westhoven, C.P. 


si 

= Chinese convert must look for- 
ward to many a bitter fight. Usually he 
is aware of the prospect from his ex- 
periences as a catechumen. I don’t 
mean the misunderstandings that arise 
from differences of temperament; nor 
disputes that grow out of an argument 
over the price of rice, but rather fights 
that have their origin in the practice of 
the Faith and in the living of a Catholic 
life amidst pagans. 

It is inevitable that converts to the 
Faith in a pagan land, in the fearless 
swagger of their proud strength, should 
meet with opposition. We priests find 
that the majority of those who are won 
over from idols to the One True God 
take a holy delight in talking morning, 
noon and night, to this one and to that 
one, about the “Lord-of-Heaven-Reli- 
An unusual quality of bold 
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UP TO THE VERANDAH OF THE MISSIONARIES’ HOME AT SHENCHOW FLOATS THE 
FAMILIAR REFRAIN: “PLEASE GIVE US SOME CANDY.” 





Catholic vigor in their swift willingness 
to discuss doctrine is due, no doubt, to 
the complete satisfaction of mind and of 
heart which the Faith has brought them. 
Again, this “marching to the battle” so 
magnificently and so splendidly may be 
caused, in part, by the fact that Catholics 
in this part of China stand ONE 
CATHOLIC to TWO THOUSAND 
PAGANS. There is no course open to 
them, if they are to hold their position, 
but to take a bold stand. They feel in- 
stinctively that they must fight if théy 
are to gain others and if their own faith 
is to stand the test. 

The part played by the priest in this 
militant side of Catholicism in the pagan 
Orient is far more than the issuing of 
steel helmets to the fighters (encourage- 
ment) ; far more than making spasmodic 
efforts to provide them with trenches in 
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BIT IS AS WELCOME TO CHILDREN IN CHINA AS ANYWHERE. 


‘to a Catholic to die. 


A PIECE OF CAKE OR A SWEET 


Faith 


case of emergency (the shelter in the 
mission compound). The priest is a 
captain of the engaging forces, directing 
operations, standing rock-like—fatigue 
forgotten—putting heart into men and 
women whose need of endurance is as 
great as that of the missionary himself. 
A few incidents that have come to my 
attention will serve to illustrate the point. 


R. PAUL WANG, who dwells on 

a mountain side some thirty Chi- 
nese miles from the Catholic Mission at 
Puhsih, is the proud father of three sons. 
Six weeks ago, shortly after taking over 
the care of this Mission, I paid the Wang 
family a visit. Perched so high up on 
the mountain side—the valley lies far 
beneath their front door step—the Wang 
household should find it comparatively 
easy to live heavenly. But a serious riff 
occurred in the family peace shortly 
after my visit. Paul’s second son was 
sick unto death at the time of my visit. 
The lady of the house, though baptized 
three years ago when in danger of death, 
knows little or no doctrine; besides, she 
is a wee bit deficient mentally. Before 
taking my departure that day I fortified 
the father’s fervent soul with words of 
resignation of God’s Holy Will, saying 
among other things that he should have 
reason to rejoice if God took to Him- 
self his son’s soul. The lad had received 
all the sacraments of the dying and was 
well prepared to meet God. The father 
was told that he had fulfilled his Catholic 
duty in his son’s regard and that God 
would bless him for this. 

Four days later the son died. Neigh- 
bors, all pagan, came together for the 
funeral. The father would tolerate no 
superstitions, would make no splurge. 
Before bearing the coffin to the crest 
of a near-by hill, Paul gave the assembled 
pagans a talk on death; on what it meant 
He explained to 
them why his son had such a happy death 
and, in conclusion, told them that he too 
was happy; that he actually rejoiced in 
his heart, as well as before men, that 
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had given him a son and had taken from 
him the same son. Those pagan neigh- 
bors, as you may well imagine, were 
amazed at this un-Chinese doctrine, for 
had it ever been heard of in all China 
that a father rejoiced in a son’s death! 
Scripture states that a man’s enemies 
are those of his own household. Paul’s 
wife would have none of this doctrine; 
nor would she wait until the boy had been 
laid to rest before venting her anger and 
revenge. She began to scold and storm 
as only an infuriated Chinese woman 
can scold and storm. Forthwith, she 
took to smashing rice bowls in the 
house, bewailing the fact that she had 
given her husband this son over whose 
death he rejoiced. What did life mean 
for her, anyway? Was she to be treated 
thus ignominiously? Were her days of 
anxiety and the pains of child-birth 
worth merely a laugh, a heart-rejoicing, 
when the fruit of her labors lay cold and 
stiff in death? Had her husband lost his 
reason? If this was what his religion 
taught him she would have none of it! 
At that, she stalked disgustedly out of 
the house to roam the hills bearing her 
sorrow pagan-wise for days upon end. 


CHOP-STICK maker by the name 

of Wu is childless; son-less is the 
proper word to use. Now in his advanced 
age he desires to adopt an orphan boy, 
and quite naturally he turned to the priest, 
asking if he could take one of the Mission 
orphan boys. Arrangements were go- 
ing forward nicely until Mrs. Chop-stick 
maker, not a Catholic, shot the project 
through with her objections. She 
wouldn’t face the priest and talk to him 
but she did say a-plenty to her man. 
With such fury did the wife fume that 
she pitched several hundred pairs of chop- 
sticks out into the street, to the great 
delight and amusement of curious pa- 
gans who gathered to witness the fight. 
Curses and biting abuse were hurled 





A SNACK—FOUR O'CLOCK TEA AND RICE—FOR BOAT TRACKERS. THEY NEED THIS ADDI- 
TIONAL BITE BEFORE TACKLING THE BIGGEST RAPIDS IN THE DAY'S JOURNEY. AFTER 
SUNSET THEY WILL BE READY FOR MORE RICE AND TEA. 


upon the head of Mr. Wu, the Catholic, 
for having joined a foreign religion. 
As if that were not enough, he now 
wanted to bring in under his roof an- 
other foreign-religion dupe. The last I 
heard of the fight was that Mr. Wu was 
still yelling at his furious wife that the 
Catholic Church was not foreign, that he 
was the boss and would do as he pleased. 
I noticed yesterday that the doors of the 
chop-stick shop were closed. Evidently 
these people can’t do business and fight 
at the same time. 

Donatus Liou is a Catholic of eighteen 
years standing. For one reason or other 
he didn’t get a very strong hold on the 
Faith at the time of his Baptism. Five 
years passed during which time his for- 
tune, such as it was, melted away in an 
opium pipe. Drugged into insensibility, 
so far as his faith was concerned, 


Donatus sold his eldest daughter as a 
slave to a pagan family. This was after 
one of our missionaries, Father Paul 
Ubinger, C.P., I believe, had ransomed 
her for ten dollars from a life in a temple 
with a Buddhist bonzess. Quite recently 
Donatus came to the Mission and cured 
his opium habit. Marvelous to relate, 
God’s grace touched his heart and opened 
his mind to the enormity of his sin in 
selling his daughter into slavery. At 
present he is moving heaven and earth, 
trying to get his daughter away from 
that pagan household. Faith, the living 
of a Catholic life amidst paganism, is 
the motive prompting this heroic effort. 
Who dares say this does not require 
courage, does not demand a fight? 

I earnestly ask the prayers of the read- 
ers of THE S1GN.in,support of the battles 
being waged by Chinese Catholics. 


IN HIS NAME: FOR HIS CAUSE 


HE Foreign Missions are simply the Church growing. Like the Church itself the Missions know no boundary of 
time or place or color. In distant, isolated Hunan, on one of those frontiers of God’s Kingdom on earth, our 
Fathers and Sisters are making history. Theirs is not a story of conquest and power—except the conquest of evil 
and the power of Christ’s Cross—but the ineffaceable record of sharing their lives with those who are unwilling 


strangers to the Truth. 


No price can be set upon the tireless labors of the Church’s frontiersmen, nor cold figures be listed as 


yment for 


their deeds. For who can tell the worth of cultured Sisters dressing with their own hands the forbid ng wounds 
of outcasts that they may reveal a little of Christ’s mercy? Who will say that pennies,’ dimes or dollars are thrown 


away when a missionary feeds his famished fellow creatures whose hung 


famished souls? 


of God to go where he may place souls on the threshold of Heaven? 

To take the gnawing hunger from human hearts, to smile away the agony of fear from terror-stricken eyes, to 
heal, to strengthen, to offer the gift of life eternal—this is the unmatched vocation of the Foreign Missionary. Yet it 
18 a startling fact that he is tco often pitifully handicapped and a reproaching fact that he need not be. His efforts at 


times are fruitless, his zealous plans still-born, his 


always realize his dire need. 


There are none who read these lines, 
share until they knew the strange, sweet joy of painful sacrifice. 
H our missionaries’ letters the stirrin 

which is made in His Name and for His Cause. 


Modest lines o 


May vision 
g deeds that are being done for 


ty bodies are but faint symbols of their 
Is glittering gold, so widely worshipped and so wildly squandered, wasted when it equips the priest 


eroic life in part wasted because we in the homeland do not 


were they to spend one day in any of our Passionist Missions, but would 


be Farin to all to read between the 
ist and the soul-searching appeal 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
vay to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our member- 
ship we have many priests, both secular 
and regular, as well as many members 
of various Religious Orders. “The Spir- 
itual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While; of course, a 
great deal of money is needed for the 
support of our Passionist Missions in 
China, and while many members of the 
League are generous in their regular 





GEMMA GALGANI 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST 


or ak Sipe asin ena bee 8 
I MOTE occ ciccccsaccs 21,744 
Holy Communions ........... 17,563 
Visits to B. Sacrament...... 101,048 
Spiritual Communions ........ 228,390 
Benediction Services ......... 12,629 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 146,554 
Stations of the Cross .....:.. 15,758 
Views te the Cruciix.......... 112,238 
Beads of the Five Wounds..... 14,314 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 84,588 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 131,937 
Tota ard erect: wtrase ack bie 0504 31,920 
Beads of the Seven Dolors. 5,390 
BEjaculatory Prayers .......... 1,588,311 
Hours of Study, Reading...... 32,330 
pO Se ee ee ee 45,414 
Acts of Kindness, Charity..... 67,398 
SS Sr ; 59,564 
Prayers, Devotions ........... 354,559 
Hours of Silence ......... 26,669 
Weetems WOOFER 2... ccccccccce 67,995 
I ac a secnsiane- 46-000 56 


money contributions to the missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet js 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for 
the practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God’s spe- 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE Sicn, Union City, New 
Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) oh oh oh h oh 








of our subscribers: 


REV. A. E. KOMA 
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REV. EDWARD MULGREW 
REV. J. G. SCHMIDT 

REV. HERMAN GABEL 
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CATHERINE M. KNOWLES 
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THOMAS H, SULLIVAN 
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PATRICK CAMPION 
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ANNACTIA WALSH 




















works the following recently 
deceased relatives and friends 


RA 
DANIEL F, FEEHAN 
WALSH 


INDLY remember in JAMES MEHERAN 
your prayers and good JEREMIAH E. FARRELL 
PETER CUSACK 


KATHERINE WARD 
WINIFRED O’TOOLE 
MARIA HERBERT 
WILLIAM FLEMING 
ARTHUR TODD 


ES 
BENEDICT H. BIRKEL 
DANIEL SULLIVAN 
yee SULLIVAN 





NORA 0’CONNOR 

MOTHER M. EVANGELISTA JULIA _H. DRISCOL 
SR. M, CYRILLA, ey RS. THOMAS BURNS 
SR. MARY ST. CHAEL TRICK MANNI 
SR. M. EYMARD. | (Kausor) REW + 
SR. M. SEBASTL CHARLES M. FOLEY 
PATRICK F. O’KEEFE INRY ST 
MARY MUNN RYAN ALICE M. pee 

HN J. OWENS MARGARET POW 

ARY F, O'REILLY MARY COLLINS FINNEGAN 
HANNAH CAREY aT T. MULDOON 
ELLEN W. MR. 
MARY AG MaRY 


OLLAND 
MRS. JOHN B. LOWRY 
GEORGE HULLER 


"MARGARET DUGAN 
M. AVERY 


JOHN M. HAFFEN 
BLANCHE BARR 


ELLS 
EDWARD J. DWYER 
HEN BERGENER CROWLEY 
JAMES E. McNALLY JAMES TIERN 
ROBERT O'CONNOR MARY McCoy 


ADOLPH J. SERR 
MARY FAR 

JAMES MULLIN 
FELIX BROCAR 
JOSEPH LEIBEL 
MRS. E. CORSCADEN 
AGNES LENT 
REGINA BRUCKEN 


ELIZABETH PFRIENDER 


iR. A. N. GERVASI 
io = EDEL 
MRS. M. HARTIGAN 


THOMAS CORCOR AN 
BERNARD J. McCABE 
HENRY W. BERGMAN 
ELLEN R. — 
VIRGINIA TUSA 
MISS K. O’SHEA 
MARY BE. SULLIVAN 
FREDERICK HILB, SR. 
AARON PETER NAUMBURG 
SAR HER yy BRYANT 
JOHN BRENNAN 
MISS E. C. Pay 
Ng TOHER 

R. Y O'CONNOR 
WILLIAM - ~~. _ecaamael 
MARY A. PURDO 
Pt gregh PILIPETTI 
M GER 


ROSE CHARLTON 


KATE KERIN 

MICHAEL MIMNAUGH 

MARY R. KUBY 

JAMES T. pn tin 

Se eee a ASSIDY 

ALOYS F. DENNEEN 

SARAH. Bt NZIE 

EDWARD ANONIE 

THOMAS D. ADAMS 
ARY WA 


M. 

MAURICE A. TOBIN 
MRS. WEICK 
JOSEPHINE GRATZER 


RRY 
WILLIAM E. ABRAMOWITZ 
WILLIAM MARTORELLI 
CATHARINE McCANN 
JOHN METZLER 
PATRICK Be ad 
MARY E, TTIT 
peta MoCONNELL 


AEL Le 
JAMES CUM 
MARGARET CUMMISKEY 









AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 
mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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Catholic Canada’s 
our Hundredth Birthday 


By P. W. Browne, Ph.D. 


A BRILLIANT son of Quebec thus 
apostrophizes the history of his native 
province : 


“O notre Histoire, écrin de perles 
ignorées 

Je baise avec amour tes pages vén- 
érées!” 


And we better understand his en- 
thusiasm these days while French 
Canada commemorates with fitting ob- 
servance that memorable day in 1534 
when Jacques Cartier planted on the 
shores of Gaspesia a Cross to which he 
afixed an escutcheon emblazoned with 
the arms of a Catholic King. 

There is a mine of inspirational wealth 
in the history of French Canada: an era 
of discovery (represented by Cartier 
and Champlain) ; deeds of heroism (ex- 
emplified by Dollard des Ormeaux and 
Madeleine Verchéres) ; great adventures 
(illustrated by Marquette, Joliet, and La 
Salle); apostleship and martyrdom 
(represented by Brébeuf and the other 
Jesuit martyrs). Then follows a period 
of gloom after the heroic Montcalm, 
fighting bravely against tremendous 
odds, was defeated in the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham, and the fleur-de-lis 
ceased to wave over New France. 
Canada officially became an appanage of 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris. 

It is April 20, 1534. Within the sanc- 
tuary ‘of the cathedral of St. Malo, in 
Brittany, a venerable prelate, after offer- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice, gives his blessing 
to a band of bronzed sailors who, under 
the leadership of Jacques Cartier, were 
about to set forth on a perilous voyage 
across the ocean, “not in quest of new 
land or store of wealth but to make known 
the most sacred name of God and. our 
Holy Mother the Catholic Church.” 
Cartier made three voyages, and on his 
first planted at Gaspé the symbol of 
salvation. On his second voyage the 
venturous Malon sailor entered a river 
which the Indians called “the great river 
of Hochelaga,” (Cartier named it St. 
Lawrence) and pushed his way to the 
Indian village of Stadacona, formed by 
the confluence of the St. Lawrence and 
a river which he named St. Croix. 
Here in later days was to rise the city of 
Quebec (said to be derived from the 
Algonquin term Kepec, meaning “a 
Strait”). Cartier did not tarry long at 


Stadacona. He had heard from the 
Indians that further up stream lay a 


Huron village, which they termed 
Kannata, whence comes the .-word 
Canada. On October 2, 1535, Cartier 


reached an Indian village called Hoche- 
laga, near ‘which rose a lofty hill to 
which he gave the name Mont Royal. 
He returned to Stadacona before the end 
of October, and wintered his ships in the 
estuary of the St. Croix. He and his 
crew suffered great hardships during the 
winter, and he returned to St. Malo, 
reaching there July 8, 1536. 

Cartier made two other voyages to 
Canada; and for his eminent services 
was ennobled by the King of France. 
Whilst his discoveries had not been so 
profitable politically as they might have 
been, yet they had revealed undreamed of 
possibilities to the nation whose proud 
boast has been that it was La fille ainée 
de l’église, and that for centuries its 
ruler bore the title, “His Most Christian 
Majesty.” 

Several attempts were made by France 
to establish colonies in the New World 
during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century; but none had been successful, 
if we except the establishment in Acadia; 
and identified with this was a man 
destined to lay the foundations of settle- 
ment which became the capital of New 
France. This man was Samuel de 
Champlain, a native of Brouage, who 
founded the city of Quebec, July 3, 1608. 


ROM that centre of civilization radi- 

ated, in later years, a series of 
French settlements which extended from 
Newfoundland to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Champlain was a man of broad vision, 
an indefatigable adventurer, an experi- 
enced geographer, a remarkable writer, 
a great sailor. He coasted the entire 
littoral of North America, and is said 
to have been the first to suggest the cut- 
ting of the Panama Canal. When 
Champlain established the Abitation at 
Quebec, the territory now known as 
Canada was the abode of hostile Indian 
tribes—Algonquins, -Hurons,. and Iro- 
quois (the best organized tribe in North 
America). 

Not until 1617 was any attempt made 
to till the soil in Canada: its first agricul- 
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turist was a Parisian apothecary, Louis 
Hebert, whom French Canadians still 
revere as its premier colon. 

After Quebec, the next permanent 
foundation in Canada was made at the 
estuary of the St. Maurice, in 1634, by 
Chevalier de Laviolette, and, as we write, 
elaborate preparations are being made in 
this historic city for a civic and religious 
celebration of its three hundredth an- 
niversary. 


N 1642 a settlement was made to the 

westward of Three Rivers by Paul 
Chomedy de Maisonneuve, which in time 
became the most important city in 
Canada. De Maisonneuve first erected a 
few buildings near the site of the Indian 
village of Hochelaga, and enclosed them 
within a wooden palisade for protection 
against the Indians. 

On May 18, 1642, the humble settle- 
ment was solemnly named Ville-Marie, 
or Marianopolis, by the superior of the 
Jesuits. Situated at the confluence of 
two great rivers, and under the shadow 
of Mont Royal (whence it derives its 
name Montreal) this settlement was a 
rendezvous for the Indian tribes; and 
the Iroquois often wrought havoc within 
its borders. In Montreal there may still 
be seen at the entrance to the Sulpician 
Seminary two ancient turrets that were 
erected in early days to~ protect the 
colonists of Ville-Marie from the on- 
slaughts of the red-skins. 

The Sulpicians have been identified 
with the spiritual and educational de- 
velopment of the Catholic Church in 
America since Jean-Jacques Olier and 
Jerome le Royer de la Dauversiére, a 
layman of La Fléche, in Anjou, planned 
the erection of a town on the island of 
Montreal which should serve as a bul- 
wark against the Iroquois, and as a 
center whence the light of the Gospel 
might shine among the Indian tribes, 
and from which colonies might be sent 
out to disseminate Catholicism through- 
out the New World. There can still 
be seen over the portals of the Sulpician 
Seminary in Montreal the legend, Hic 
evangelisabuntur Indi. 

Organized under royal letters-patent, 
and vested with the power to accept and 
hold property, the priests of Saint- 
Sulpice became the “clergy” of Montreal. 
Four years after the foundation of Ville- 
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Marie, two Sulpicians,. Fathers Vignal 
and Lemaitre, had won the crown of 
martyrdom. Within the decade of their 
arrival in Ville-Marie, the Sulpiciays 
established the College of Montreal, 
which still exists in undiminished vigor. 
In 1688 a Sulpician, Abbé Feénelon, 
opened a mission on the Bay of Quinté 
on the shores of Lake Ontario, and in 
1749 the Abbé Picquet established on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, where 
Ogdensburg now stands, Fort Présenta- 
tion, to protect the Christian Mohawks 
from the Iroquois. 


FTER the fleur-de-lis had ceased to 
wave over Canada, in 1763, the 
Sulpicians adapted themselves to the ex- 
igencies of the new order, and labored 
zealously to keep alive the Faith among 
the remnants of the ancien régime whose 
sacred heritage was menaced by arbi- 
trary laws and heartless restrictions. 
When a new era dawned with the pas- 
sage of the Quebec Act (1774), the de- 
voted sons of the saintly Olier set out 
with ceaseless energy to promote educa- 
tional and spiritual works in the Cana- 
dian Commonwealth. 

With the little colony that came to 
New France with de Maisonneuve was 
a woman whose name is writ large on 
the pages of Canadian history. This was 
Jeanne Mance, daughter of Pierre 
Mance, procureur du rot (king’s at- 
torney). It was she who decorated the 
altar on which the first Mass was said 
in Montreal (May 18, 1642). In the 
same year she established a humble 
hospital in her home, into which she 
received the sick, both settlers and na- 
tives. Two years later she opened a 
hospital in the Rue St. Paul, and for. 
seventeen years she had personal charge 
of it. Later, through the munificence of 
Madame Bullion, she secured the aid of 
three Hospital Sisters of St. Joseph, and 
then came the permanent establishment 
of the Hotel-Dieu. This institution still 
exists and is carrying on its mission of 
mercy as it did when Jeanne Mance 
established it, in 1642, as “a refuge for 
the afflicted whether friend or foe.” 

In early days New France was ad- 
ministered by chartered companies, the 
most important of which was the Com- 
pany of the Hundred Associates estab- 
lished, in 1627, by Cardinal Richelieu, 
who, presumably, hoped that the organ- 
ization would accomplish for France, in 
America, enterprises such as the East 
India Company ‘had done for British in- 
terests in India. The Company of the 
Hundred Associates received a monopoly 
of the fur trade, and the St. Lawrence 
valley in full ownership. In return, it 
guaranteed to take out to New France 
each year three hundred Catholic colo- 
nists, and to maintain three priests in 
each settlement until the colony could 
support its own clergy. 

The Company did not live up to its 


obligations, and lost its charter, in 1663. 
Among the few notable things which it 
did was to introduce seignorial tenure. 
The seignories were simple fiefs, and 
did not carry with them a title of 
nobility. The seignors received a rental 
from the tenants (habitants), who were 
obliged, in addition, to render an annual 
service, known as corvée. These tenants 
were in no sense serfs, and occupied 
holdings varying from one hundred to 
three hundred acres. They paid part of 
their rental in money, and part of it in 
grain, eggs, and poultry. Should they 
sell their holdings, one-twelfth of the 
purchase price, known as lods et venites, 
went to the seignor, or lord of the 
manor. 

Despite the system of land grants in- 
itiated and furthered by the Company. 
of the Hundred Associates, colonization 
lagged; and when the Company lost its 
charter, in 1663, the entire population of 
Canada was less than 3,000. Soon after 
the disappearance of the Company, 
Canada became a Royal Province, and 
its affairs were administered by a 
Sovereign Council (the title was later 
changed to Superior Council). It pos- 
sessed extensive powers. The popula- 
tion nearly trebled between 1664 and 
1673, and was about 7,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1674. Small though it was, it 
had great influence in the development 
of North America, and in many respects 
exceeded the influence wielded by the 
British colonists, who seemed content to 
occupy the coastal regions. 


ISSIONARY enterprises were a 
dominant factor in French coloni- 

zation. Such ventures do not seem to 
have appealed to the English, by whom 
Indian tribes were left severely alone, 
whilst the French were gradually work- 
ing their way into the interior, conciliat- 
ing the Indians, and thus exercised enor- 
mous influence over them. To the French, 
Canada was in many respects regarded 
as a mission rather than a colony; and 
the missionary was foremost in espous- 
ing the cause of the aboriginal peoples 
with whom they came in contact. Park- 
man well expresses this characteristic 
where he says: “These sanguinary 
hordes, weaned from intestinal strife, 
were to unite in a common allegiance to 
God and the King. Mingled with the 
French traders and settlers, softened by 
French manners, guided by priests, ruled 
by French officers, their now divided 
bands would become the constituents of 
a vast wilderness-empire which in time 
might span the continent. Spanish civi- 
lization crushed the Indian; English 
civilization scorned and neglected him; 
French colonization embraced and cher- 
ished him. Peaceful, benign and be- 
neficent were the characteristics of the 
French conquest, and (France) en- 
deavored to subdue not by the sword, 
but by the Cross; she aspired not to 


crush and destroy the nations she in- 
vaded, but to convert them to her bosom 
as children.” 

The most glorious pages of Canadian 
history are those which record the 
heroic deeds of the soldiers of the Cross, 
The first of these to arrive in Canada 
were Franciscans (Recollects), who 
reached Quebec in 1615, and began im- 
mediately to labor among the colonists 
and the Indian tribes. Finding that, 
owing to the paucity of their number, 
they were unable to meet missionary 
needs, the Recollects called to their 4s- 
sistance the Society of Jesus, four of 
whose members came to Quebec in 1625. 
Later their number increased, and for 
many decades the record of their heroic 
deeds fills many pages of the history of 
Canada. 


FTER what may be termed the “mis- 
sionary period,” the formal organi- 
zation of the Church in Canada began 
with the advent, in 1659, of the great 
Frangois de Montmorency Laval, Titular 
Bishop of Petrea, and Vicar-Apostolic of 
New France. Bishop Laval was eminently 
constructive, and fully envisaged the 
needs of the country. One of his first 
acts was to establish the Seminary of 
Quebec, and thus he laid the foundations 
of an educational structure which is, I 
believe, without parallel. The Seminary 
of Quebec developed into the great Laval 
University, which today ranks as one of 
the leading educational institutions in 
the Canadian Commonwealth. In addi- 
tion to the Seminary, Bishop Laval 
established, at St. Joachim, near Quebec, 
an agricultural and industrial school— 
the first of its kind on the American con- 
tinent. Nor did this saintly prelate con- 
fine his activities to things educational. 
He was identified with every social move- 
ment initiated for the betterment of liv- 
ing conditions in Canada. He was an 
uncompromising advocate of temperance, 
and as a result of his efforts to prevent 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to the 
Indians he frequently clashed with the 
civil authorities, but his efforts were in 
a large measure successful. 

In addition to the heroic activities of 
the missionary there is further evidence 
of the expansive vitality and social 
coherence of French colonization in early 
days, which voyageurs and coureurs-de- 
bois aided enormously. Those were 
pioneers in the real sense of the term, 
and their activities were widespread: 
they were the actual founders of many 
of our important American cities. Iber- 
ville, one of the famous LeMoyne family, 
founded New Orleans; and his brother, 
Bienville, founded Mobile. Lacléde laid 
the foundations of St. Louis; Langlades 
were the first settlers in Wisconsin; 
Dubuque was the pioneer of Iowa; while 
Buisson de Vincennes gave’ his name to 
the well-known city in Knox County, 
Indiana. The port of Galveston was 
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opened by Michael Brindamour; - his 
nephew, Ménard, played an important 
part in the history of Texas; Milwaukee 
was founded by Juneau; Cadillac estab- 
lished Detroit; DuLhut established a 
famous trade centre on Lake Superior ; 
Gervais and Guérin were the first in- 
habitants of St. Paul; Pierre Ménard 
was the first Governor of Illinois. 

The original name of Pittsburgh was 
Fort Duquesne; and the beginnings of 
the Catholic Church in this region date 
from Céloron’s expedition in 1749. Dur- 
ing the expedition, Céloron was accom- 
panied by Rev. Joseph Bonnecamps, of 
the Society of Jesus, who, in addition 
to his office as chaplain, made observa- 
tions of latitude and longitude, and 
noted the flora and fauna of the regions 
through which the expedition passed. 
Father Bonnecamps taught higher math- 
ematics and hydrography in the Jesuit 
College at Quebec both before and after 
this expedition. To him is due the honor 
of having offered for the first time the 
Holy Sacrifice in the neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh. The first white child born 
on the site of the city of Pittsburgh was 
John Daniel Norment, the entry of the 
baptism being signed by Friar Denys 
Baron, a Recollect. 

The services which French Canadians 
rendered as explorers represent indomi- 
table energy at home; and it further 
exemplified in the development of their 
commerce, their artistic culture, their 
philanthropy, and their educational in- 
stitutions. 

It is regrettable that Americans who 
visit the Province of Quebec rarely come 
in contact with the habitant—the most 
important element within its borders. 
Hence it is that so much misinformation 
regarding French Canadians finds it way 
into newspapers, periodicals and even 
into books. The fact is that one must 
live among these lovable country-folk, 
understand their language, and know 
their history, adequately to describe 
them, 


T should be remembered that French 

Canada is not a land of recent settle- 
ment. Its first settlers were already 
carving their way through pathless wilds 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
We must understand that there is con- 
tinuity between the facts of the present 
Canadian story and those which marked 
great dynastic changes in a distant 
period of European history. In French 
Canada the venerable France of pre- 
Revolution days still survives. Along 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, and in 
the interior forest lands, the signs and 
tokens of an old civilization are apparent 
in the language and manners of the 
people. And the French Canadian ham- 
let, in all but its material structure, is a 
replica of the peaceful paroisse of Brit- 
tany, Normandy, Poitou or Anjou. 

The habitants possess the physique and 


muscle of a people who perished in 
France through the passions of the wars 
of Religion. They are a hardy and 
prolific race, thrifty, temperate, self- 
reliant, full of cohesive and expansive 
energy, keen to understand, and adroit 
to wrest to their own advantage political 
institutions which, possibly, they, of 
themselves, never would have initiated. 
They are a vigorous stock; and there is 
no sign of decay in the type they repro- 
duce. Intellectually, they are keen and 
rapid of perception. Socially, they are 
most economical, profoundly attached to 
their religion, intensely conservative, 
and wedded to old customs. Of them it 
may truly be said: 


“Their best companions, innocence and 
health ; 

“Their best riches, ignorance of 
wealth.” 


It is generally assumed, and even 
dogmatically asserted by ill-informed 
people, that French Canadians are not 
only uncouth, but ignorant to the mth 
degree. This is a gratuitous calumny, 
and as one who has lived long among 
these people says: “Those who slander 
Quebec in the Press and on the platform 
do not know its prelates, its priests, its 
people. If they would visit its centres 
of life, its universities, colleges, con- 
vents, its sweet and pure country homes, 
its prayerful shrines, its altars of devo- 
tion—then would Truth henceforth reign 
where Falsehood has had its throne.” 


T is not generally known that “while 

the early settlers of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony were debating how to pre- 
serve and perpetuate in the New World 
the classical and theological learning 
acquired by many of them at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and to educate the 
English and the Indian youth in knowl- 
edge and godliness” a humble Religious 
at the Ursuline convent in Tours was 
maturing plans to bring instruction to 
the children of the colonists and the 
Indian children of New France. This 
woman was Marie Guyard Martin or, 
as she was known in religion, Soeur 
Marie de Il’Incarnation. With three 
companions Marie de |’Incarnation ar- 
rived in Quebec, August 1, 1639, and two 
days later opened the first school for 
girls in North America. Of her a Catho- 
lic literary woman writes: “Marie de 
I’Incarnation was an exalted type of all 
that is sublime in Christian womanhood 
—the Sybil of her time, prophesying to 
future generations the work to be accom- 
plished by the descendants of those early 
settlers. In the Ancient Capital, Quebec, 
her memory is as enduring as the stony 
cliff upon which the city stands. Away 
down, too, in the forests, and along the 
banks and streams, soft and clear as an 
echo, it lingers among the mournful re- 
mains of the Indian tribes. The dusky 
children of the forest keep it in pictur- 


esque traditions full of wild hyperbole of 
that all but departed race. It is abroad, 
too, in the cities, amid civilization and 
learning and luxury. People of culture 
know of Marie de l’Incarnation as a 
gifted and noble woman, or as a model 
of epistolary style, or as one of the 
pioneers of a New Empire, or as a 
philanthropist.” 


OLBY, in his informative volume, 

Canadian Types of the Old Régime, 
says of this remarkable woman who spent 
thirty years serving the people of New 
France: “As St. Louis administered 
justice beneath the oak of Vincennes, 
tradition shows her seated under an 
ancient ash that sheltered the cloister of 
the Ursulines at Quebec. There, sur- 
rounded by a little group of savages to 
whom she is teaching the rudiments of 
Christianity, she remains in the memory 
of French Canada an apostle of love and 
faith amidst the savagery of an untamed 
wilderness.” 

In 1637, the Jesuits began a school and 
college for boys (French and Indian) in 
the rear of Fort St. Louis, Quebec, 
where students performed “Tartuffe,” 
the “Cid” and “Athalie” while dramatic 
art was still taboo in the English colonies. 
In 1688 this school had more than a hun- 
dred students, of whom fifty were board- 
ers. Primary schools were opened, about 
1655 by the Suplicians, at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles, Boucherville, and Longueil, in 
addition, had a large establishment in 
Montreal. Moreover, before 1700, the 
Recollects conducted schools for boys at 
Three Rivers, Batiscan, Champlain, and 
at Ste. Anne-de-la-Pérade. 

Education for girls advanced pari 
passu with the education of boys, and in 
1657 Marquerite Bourgeois, Foundress 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame, 
opened a school for girls in Montreal. 
She opened her first school in a barn. 
The classes met on the ground floor, 
while teacher and pupils slept in the hay- 
loft. Again to quote Colby: “When the 
biographer has finished his sketch of 
Marie de I'Incarnation or Marguerite 
Bourgeois, he had best remain content 
with his plain narrative. Women like 
these do not ask for eulogy. Their best 
praise is the record of their deeds, written 
without comment in the impressive sim- 
plicity of truth.” 

Few other nationals have had such a 
struggle educationally as the French 
Canadians have had; but they have been 
eminently successful, and have evolved 
an incomparable educational system. 
Recently the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Quebec, Hon. Cyrille de Loge, 
said: “I have no hesitancy in stating 
that our school system is complete, yet 
I admit it is not perfect. We do 
not give the deaf ear to practical sug- 
gestions that might make it more effi- 
cient without impairing its structure or 
destroying the soundness of the prin- 
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ciples on which it is based. . It has 
been, still is, and ever will be the buckler 
of our race, the surest guaranty of our 
survival in this Canadian land.” 

The outstanding features of the Quebec 
system of education are: (1) Its method 
of dealing with minorities: (2) The spe- 
cial emphasis it places on religious in- 
struction. Every denomination in Que- 
bec is, educationally, on equal footing, 
and Catholics, Protestants and Jews are 
treated alike. As regards the last men- 
tioned it may be stated that by an Act 
of the Legislature (April 4, 1931) it is 
set forth that the Jewish children, fre- 
quenting a school in the ward of the city 
in which they reside, are not obliged to 


take part in any religious exercise to 
which their parents or their guardians 
may object; and that such pupils shall 
suffer no loss of credits on account of 
absence from school during the Jewish 
festivals. 

The educational system of Quebec 
differs materially from that which exists 
in the other Provinces of Canada, where 
there are frequent evidences of friction. 
Perfect harmony exists in Quebec. The 
Province has no educational ‘“‘problems” 
to solve; and its system is not a political 
football which may be kicked around on 
an educational gridiron by cheap politi- 
cians for the benefit of their “admirers” 
during an election. 





Many seem to labor under the delusion 
that every pupil in a Quebec school is 
dragooned into the practices of the Catho- 
lic Church. The contrary is true. Re- 
ligious instruction is not obligatory for 
pupils of a different faith in any school 
in the Province of Quebec. This freedom 
also extends to the matter of language, 
In French schools French is the language 
of instruction, with English as a second- 
ary language: in the English schools, 
English is the language of instruction, 
with French as a secondary language 
subject. Wherever the attendance is 
“mixed” the Department of Education 
requires that the teachers be proficient 
in French and English. 





CONFESSORS 


By Julester Shrady Post 


Coonressors, as everyone knows, 
may be chosen at the discretion of the 
penitent, though, even acknowledging 
the universality of the Catholic Church, 
confessors do vary in different parts of 
the world. Penitents vary, too, as for 
example, my old French aunt, who lives 
near St. Malo in Brittany. 

The Feast of the Assumption found 
me going with her while she made her 
semi-annual confession in the little Nor- 
man church, which clings, with the other 
lichen-colored houses, to the rocks over- 
looking her garden. The church is 
Twelfth Century, with some good glass, 
finely carved nail-head arches, and an 
inscrutable tower looking out over the 
sea. Far below, the barren coast 
stretches away into the distance with 
the red-brown sails of the fishing fleet 
appearing from time to time on the 
horizon. It is a picturesque spot, espe- 
cially the ancient sea-wall where bent 
old men sit mending their nets in the 
sun, and retelling, in high-pitched old 
voices, the saga of the Breton fisher- 
men. 

It is only a step to the church, but 
my aunt, who is the grande dame of 
her little world, makes it the excuse for 
a formal entrance. It is, as the French 
say, “an occasion.” Punctually at three, 
she rolls out of her chateau gates and 
drives the longest way about to town. 

Down these same narrow, cobble- 
stoned streets tomorrow, will wind the 
procession in honor of Our Lady. Tall, 
lean men, wearing cart-wheel hats with 
long black velvet ribbons, will march 
in front, carrying, on their broad 
shoulders, the medieval statue of Notre 
Dame de Bretagne, crowned with 


flowers. Holding the streamers of the 
canopy, the women of the village walk, 
the distinctive lace caps of each Com- 
mune standing out from their faces 
like flower-petals. Such a tapestry of 
color, as the women pass down the street 
in their stiff brocaded skirts and velvet 
bodices; costumes which have been 
handed down in their families for two 
and three hundred years. Behind them 
come the little girls, two by two, walk- 
ing demurely with modest eyes, and 
solemn little boys in long black trousers 
and miniature cart-wheel hats; and the 
rest of the population following after in 
a great happy, pushing mob. 

Today the same more sombre crowd 
are waiting the arrival of Madame in 
the doorway of the old church; men 
pulling off their caps, women bobbing 
curtsies as she enters. Her appear- 
ance causes a polite little rush as the 
peasants crowd into the church behind 
her, scraping their stiff little prie-dieu 
on the stone-paved floor. This is the 
signal for M. le Curé to come out of 
his tiny sacristy and limp stiffly down 
the aisle. 

The priests in France are required 
to do military service like ordinary citi- 
zens and, during the War, many of them 
distinguished themselves for bravery at 
the front. You see these sturdy veterans 
today, swinging along the boulevards of 
Paris, in their long skirts and shovel- 
hats, wearing their decorations proudly 
—those little bits of colored ribbon 
which have done more than any other 
thing to soften the anti-cleric feeling in 
France. 

‘ So M. le Curé wears his wounds 
with dignity, and pins on his worn 


soutane, just above his heart, his little 
bar of red ribbon, placed there by his 
General, who kissed him soundly on 
both cheeks and called him, “Mon 
Brave,’ when he bestowed it. 

M. le Curé offers his arm to Madame 
and leads his distinguished parishioner 
up the aisle. Even so is Royalty re- 
ceived on State visits to great cathedrals. 

The confession of Madame is no ordi- 
nary affair, but one shared literally by 
the whole community, and not one word 
do they miss for, the old Curé being very 
deaf, one is obliged to shout one’s sins 
into his good left ear. So with intense 
delight, the peasants are always present 
to listen enthralled to the shortcomings 
of their dearly beloved lady ; and such is 
the frailty of human nature, that far 
from being moved to a deeper state of 
contrition, as the list of misdemeanors 
grows, they console themselves with the 
thought that even the great are far from 
perfect, and nudging each other like 
children, whisper, knowingly, “Oho! 
Did you hear that? Even Madame la 
Countess also...” 


ND Madame, how does she like her 
audience, perfectly aware as she 
must be, why half the village are sud- 
denly so piously waiting outside the con- 
fessional? One suspects. that she rather 
enjoys it, and perhaps even embroiders 
her indiscretions a trifle for the benefit of 
her hearers. Few, indeed, are the indis- 
cretions left the old, and the sins one 
commits at eighty-three cannot be too 
very shocking. 
I left Brittany with much regret, and 
the next time I saw my aunt was the 
following Spring, when with much head- 
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shaking, and many misgivings, she drove 
me to the Gare de Lyons and started me 
off on my Easter pilgrimage to Rome. 
Really to appreciate a Third Class 
journey to the Eternal City, one should 
remove oneself from the soothing up- 
holstery of a limousine to the wooden 
bench upon which one will be obliged to 
perch for the next twenty-eight hours 
in a car still bearing “Hommes 50, 
chevaux 10,” on its war-seared sides. 


OU who glide comfortably over the 

rails in a wagon-lit on the Rome ex- 
press and then say that you have been on 
a pilgrimage, have missed the best part 
of it though, I hastily admit, it was not 
piety, but penury, that found me bumping 
along in a gregarious local, packed with 
happy home-going Italians, sharing their 
food, garlic included, and trying to con- 
verse with them without the medium of a 
common tongue. The only possible way 
to approach such an adventure is in the 
spirit of Bunyan’s pilgrim, who jour- 
neys on, convinced that no 


“Hobgoblin nor foul fiend 
Can daunt his spirit; 

He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit. 

Then fancies fly away 

He'll not care what men say; 

But labor night and day... 
To bea pilgrim!” 


Really to be a pilgrim, you should see 
the Alps for the first time through the 
eyes of four workmen, returning after an 
absence of years, who cried like children 
and repeated the names of the peaks over 
and over again with all the ecstasy of a 
lover. You should exchange smiles with 
a gentle peasant mother, her hair parted 
in the middle and worn in a great coronet 
of braids on her head, who sat in a corner 
of the compartment contentedly feeding 
her baby and looking like one of Cor- 
teggio’s Madonnas. You should fall 
asleep, and wake to find an old woman 
tucking your blanket about you as if you 
were her child. And, finally, you should 
teach Rome, exhausted but triumphant, 
at twelve o’clock at night, with grown 
men and women laughing through their 
tears and hanging out of the windows to 
shout, “Jtalia! Roma!,’ as the train 
pulled into the station and they were met 
by relatives waving huge bunches of 
Welcoming red and white carnations. To 
have done these things is truly to be a 
pilgrim. 

The courtesy and friendliness of the 
people on the trip down was repeated a 
hundred times in Rome itself. Nowhere 
in the world do they make foreigners feel 
so welcome as in Italy, especially in their 
churches. For Italians live on intimate 
terms with God and His Angels and His 
Saints, and the church, being His house, 

is children are welcome at any hour. 
Women come in on their way to market, 
big, wicker baskets on their heads, or 


bundles on their backs, and once I saw a 
crate of miserable ducks sticking their 
heads through the slats one morning at 
early Mass while their owner implored 
the good God to let her get a fair price 
for them outside in the square. Children 
crawl all over, perfectly at home, and one 
time I saw the sacristan’s cat being 
chased down the aisle, and not by the 
sacristan either. 

Like all Catholic churches, there are 
always as many men as women. They 
come and stand in the doorway a moment 
on their way to work, bless themselves, 
and pass out again into the bright sun- 
light. Young men pray out loud in front 
of Our Lady’s shrine, and old men weep 
before the Crucifix, oblivious of the 
worshippers about them. Fat old grand- 
mothers, with gaily colored shawls on 
their heads, become young again, as they 
blow kisses to Santa Rita, or San An- 
tonio, or hold up a chubby grandbaby, 
almost naked, to kiss the toe of a San 
Pietro, looking surprisingly like Jove, in 
his severe toga. For it is part of the 
marvel of Rome how it has used and 
assimilated these ancient pagan customs, 
finding in them part of the deposit of 
Catholic truth which has existed since 
the beginning of time. 

But it is in the Italian confessional 
that one meets with the greatest patience 
and kindliness. The Italian priests give 
you the impression that they have all the 
time in the world, that the only thing that 
matters is for you to make a good con- 
fession, unburden your heart, and go in 
peace. If you pause, always, without 
fail, will come the gentle, “Is that all, 
my child?” If they do not speak English, 
or French, such agitation! Out of the 
box they come gesticulating and wring- 
ing their hands in despair at their in- 
ability to give you Absolution. After 
much rapid Italian, listened to sym- 
pathetically by anyone who happens to 
be present in the church, they manage to 
convey by signs, that you are to wait, 
while they go to any amount of trouble 
to find you an English-speaking priest. 
And when the English-speaking Father 
arrives, he generally speaks, God bless 
him, in a soft, beautiful brogue, never 
lost, even after twenty years’ exile in 
Rome. All over the world you will find 
them, rich in human kindness, deep in 
learning, these homesick Irish priests, 
who have freely left behind them their 
lovely little Island in the West for love 
of God and zeal for souls. 


N Ireland itself, the priests are truly 

wonderful, entering as they do into the 
social, as well as the spiritual, life of the 
people. No wedding, or christening is 
complete without his jovial presence, and 
in the smaller places the dance does not 
begin until the parish priest has been 
present for the Grand March. 

Because of the danger of accident, 
horse-racing is not permitted in the Irish 


Free State unless a priest is at the track, 
and one of the familiar and beloved sights 
at the Dublin Horse Show is a stout, 
comfortable old Father attending the 
thoroughbred blood sales who, though he 
never buys anything, views each entry 
with a technical and Irish eye. 

“How about this one?” whispers in 
his ear a leather-faced individual in a 
hearty checked suit. 

“Too short in the back,” replies the 
expert behind his hand in a stage whisper 
that shakes the rafters. 

It is a good thing to have a priest 
present at a horse-show or a race track. 
It tones up the whole place. There is no 
swearing and little coarse humor among 
the grooms when His Reverence comes 
in sight, with all the Catholic gentry tip- 
ping their hats to him as he passes. 

Many priests hunt in Ireland. Surely 
if one’s parish is small, and its duties not 
too heavy, one can find the time to take a 
few Irish banks on a wintry morning 
with silver frost in the air and the hounds 
baying in the valley below? 


FRIEND told me about a young 

American girl who was sent to Ire- 
land for her first hunting season. Her 
mother, who could not herself be present, 
arguing that if her child was to break her 
neck, she had better do it fortified by the 
last rites of the Church, put her in charge 
of the parish priest. The morning of her 
first hunt, she, and several other young 
people, waited impatiently for the arrival 
of the Father. Already the horn had 
sounded and the hunt was off, and they 
were just turning back in disappointment 
when, coat-tails flying, he galloped into 
view. Hat on back of head, hands perfect, 
this indomitable padre rode alongside. 

“Sure, I thought they’d never get done 
with confession this morning,” he said 
disgustedly. “You'd have thought it 
was a mission or something the way they 
all turned out wanting “to confess their 
sins, and me sitting there, not wanting to 
hurry ’em, poor darlings, but just itch- 
ing all the time to be off hunting.” The 
sympathies of every fox-hunting mortal 
will be with that Father. But will some- 
one please explain, why the Irish 
Fathers, who are so patient and tender in 
the confessional in Ireland, in Rome, or 
wherever you happen to find them abroad, 
are often so brusque and indifferent with 
penitents here in America? Is it the 
pressure of our American life, or is it the 
training in our modern seminaries, that 
is making them forget the lovely 
courtesy of their Irish tradition? 

After an absence of years, I found my- 
self one sharp October dawn watching 
the tall, thin towers of the New York 
skyline rise, fantastic, out of the early 
mist. Behind me, three thousand miles 
of changing green water separated me 
from the holy churches of old France, the 
glorious basilicas of beautiful Italy, the 
brave little frame chapels of the Irish 
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hills. When I was homesick and lonely 
in those strange lands, the churches had 
comforted me, universal as they are in 
a common Reality, in language and ritual 
and belief. Leaning on the rail, listen- 
ing to the band play, ‘East side, West 
side, all around the town,” I felt my 
throat grow tight, as I looked down into 
the eager up-turned faces on the pier. 
Dear familiar American faces, after all 
my wanderings I had come home to them 
at last! 

Sunday morning found me going to 
Mass for the first time in many years in 
my own United States. I was a little 
surprised at the rapidity with which the 
young Father approached the Ita missa 
est, but it was not until a few days later, 
when I went to him to confession, that 
I discovered for the first, and alas, not 
the last time, the difference between 
the Irish voice abroad and the Irish 
voice in this country. 


T was late in the afternoon and, com- 

ing in from the street, I stood a mo- 
ment by the door, until my eyes grew 
accustomed to the dark. Quiet arches 
disappeared overhead into blue shadows. 
Through the stained-glass windows, the 
fading light poured broken fragments 
of jeweled color on the marble floor. Far 
up the aisle, the sanctuary lamp glowed 
like a red, living Heart. I found my- 
self comparing this stately church very 
favorably with the churches I had so re- 
cently visited across the sea. 

Then I was conscious of a slight dis- 
turbance around me. Instead of peni- 
tents moving slowly from time to time 
from their places in the pews to the con- 
fessional, they were standing in line 
down the aisle, waiting their turn, riot 
unlike a cue waiting to buy subway 
tickets. There were not so many of 
them. I suppose they would have filled 
the two or three back pews, and there 
were several Fathers hearing confes- 
sions, so no one need have hurried, yet 
while I watched, I saw children pop into 
the confessional and out again, like little 
rabbits, at the rate of one small sinner a 
minute, and if the progress of the adults 
was less rabbit-like, it was no less swift, 
as I discovered when my turn came, for 
[ had hardly time enough to get down on 
my knees before the Father started giv- 
ing me absolution. 

Afterwards I spoke to a friend of mine 
about it. 

“Oh,” he said, “you will find things 
different here. I even had them shut the 
grille once, before I had time to explain 
[ hadn’t finished. So many of us had the 
same experience, that I even ventured to 
mention it to the Rector.” 

“What was his comment?” I asked 
curiously. 

“He only said the poor Fathers had 
to hear the same sins so many times, was 
it any wonder they got bored!” 

There are, the catechism tells us, only 


seven capital sins which, with their 
variations, can be committed, so natur- 
ally the confessor must hear them over 
and over again in the course of an after- 
noon or evening. But though to him it is 
an old, old story, to the penitent, it is al- 
ways an individual problem, about which 
he needs encouragement, and, occasion- 
ally, advice. Very humbly, may one ask, 
how a priest can ever be “bored” over 
a problem concerning a human soul and 
its relation to Almighty God? No won- 
der there is a leakage, and that many 
people stay away from the Sacraments, 
except at Easter. Most of them are not 
really bad Catholics at heart, but simply 
more nervous in the confessional than 
would appear, and who put off going, not 
from indifference, but from fear. When 
they finally do come, often after a long 
and sincere preparation, they would be 
more likely to come again, if the voice 
of the confessor sounded sympathetic 
and did not give the impression of being 
too busy to deal with their difficulties. 
Especially is this true of children. 
Children, who have been properly in- 
structed, go to confession as easily and 
as naturally as they say their small 
prayers, so when they make excuses not 
to go, you can generally trace it to an 
impatient confessor, who, by the tone of 
his voice, has frightened them away. 
In the city near which I live, there is 
a large Italian church. Every Saturday 
afternoon and evening, the back pews of 
Santa Maria are filled to overflowing by 
people from the neighboring parishes, 
exercising their privilege of choosing a 
confessor where they like. A good many 
of them walk blocks out of their way to 





come, because their own parish priests 
are too busy, or too impatient, to give 
them the solace their souls desire. The 
Italian Fathers are busy, too, very busy, 
for there are only two of them, but they 
hear their own people and the rest of us 
as well, without making anyone feel 
rushed or nervous or unhappy. 

“When they say ‘God bless you’ in that 
church, it sounds as if they really meant 
it,” said one little boy, who comes three 
miles to go there to confession. And, 
“It is like talking to God,” one small girl 
said of the patient Father at Santa Maria. 

Confession is talking to God, and the 
perfect confessor is one who so effaces 
himself that his own personality never 
comes between the penitent and God. 
He can never be brusque or hurried, for 
only by extreme gentleness and under- 
standing can he direct the soul. It is not 
so much a matter of actual time as a state 
of mind, an attitude of patient listening. 
A good confession does not entail keep- 
ing the whole church waiting while one 
elaborates one’s sins, but it does mean 
that one should not be interrupted by the 
impatience of the priest. 

The priest is only a voice, and a 
spiritually-tuned ear, the medium by 
which we are still able to pour out our 
hearts to Our Lord. Jesus always had 
time for people, and it is the sacred 
privilege of the priest to listen as He 
would listen, and speak as He would 
speak. Was Hilaire Belloc thinking of 
the confessor, when he wrote, 


“Of courtesy, it is much less 

Than courage of heart, or holiness, 

Yet in my walks, it seems to me 

That the grace of God lies in courtesy.” 











Finite Love 
By John Bunker 


E ask: “Is this then love that fosters pain? 
How may the hand that scourges be divine? 
Can Heaven delight that we should droop and pine? 
And how shall God for every joy ordain 
Grief, immitigable grief? In vain 
Are all our human labors, gross or fine, 
Till that there be impressed thereon the sign 
And seal of suffering, for eternal gain?” 


’*Tis we, ’tis our own nature that incurs 

These penalties of woe: Beauty’s bright blaze 
Sears mortal eyes; to Truth weak man demurs 

As slaying fond illusions; and Love’s strange dower 
Is still the lover’s torment, and his praise, 

Burning to give beyond his finite power. 
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THE DOG aud the 


By A. R. Bandini 


I; happened at the Berkeley University 
of California, which is the biggest Uni- 
versity on the Pacific Coast; in fact— 
why be reticent?—the biggest in the 
world. It is well known that all sorts of 
things grow to extra size in California. 
The incident or, more correctly, the 
event involved the Dog and the Pro- 
fessor with Other Professors, Attendants, 
Spear-carriers, Deans, Press-men, etc., 
as secondary personages. The Public- 
at-large was heavily interested. 

The Professor might have achieved 
the front page by merely walking through 
the campus with the Dog on a leash; such 
a violation of University decorum, such 
revolutionary breach of the peace and 
dignity of a place dedicated to austere 
studies would have stirred up the news- 
hawks. The Professor did a much more 
commonplace thing: he killed the Dog. 
Ordinarily, that would not have amounted 
to much, because the Dog was a mere 
lab dog (l-a-b, please) and lab dogs are 
destined to be killed. 

(I hope that for what they do to our 
poor dumb friends in their sinister ex- 
periments the Professors have a good and 
sufficient reason, or else I hope they will 
get in time what is coming to them by 
being worried eternally by the black 
hounds of Hell as described in the XIIT 
Canto of Dante’s Inferno.) 

Had the Professor killed a lap dog, it 
would have been a different story: lap 
dogs are not supposed to be the object 
of dastardly attacks even in the name of 
Science. They lead sheltered and pam- 
pered lives, being attended to by servants 
or husbands. No Professor can lay a 
sacrilegious syringe on them. Should a 
lap dog die a violent death, the Burns 
Detective Agency is called in, and the 
culprits are prosecuted to the full ex- 
tent of the law. 

So the Professor killed a lab dog in a 
lab room of the great University of Cali- 
fornia. He was a stray, mongrel fox 
terrier and he was asphyxiated with 
ether and nitrogen. The time was Fri- 
day, April 13, 1934, A.D. 


HE doggie was dead: dead, appar- 

ently, as door knob, dead as a dead 
dog. He was permitted to remain quietly 
dead for exactly four minutes. Then 
the Professor and various confederates 
started their abracadabra on him. They 
Were going to resuscitate him by main 
chemical force, to snatch him out of jaws 


of death which had already snapped shut. 
They had failed in previous experiments 
and other potential Lazaruses had re- 
fused to stir; this was Lazarus III and 
he must come across. 

The Professor was going to give the 
lie to Shakespeare and prove that from 
“that bourne from which no travelers 
return” dogs, at least, can come back. 
And if dogs, why not men? The possi- 
bilities are marvelous; but, anyway, let’s 
first get our dog back. 

They injected some drugs in him 
(scientific names furnished upon re- 
quest). They rocked him on a teetering 
board, the Professor breathed on him 
and lo! and behold! Lazarus began 
faintly to stir. He rolled his eyes, he 
breathed: he was alive. 

Well, not quite alive: the dog re- 
sponded—as we say in biology—to some 
stimuli. During the next few days he 
rolled over, stretched himself, sniffed at 
some food, even gulped some food, took 
some faltering steps, he even contracted 
a cold in the head. But while his per- 
formance was certainly astounding—for 
a dead dog—it was still somewhat short 
of a full life. Lazarus’ brain was not 
functioning; in other words, the Pro- 
fessor thought the dog was alive, his 
helpers thought he was alive, but the dog 
himself did not know it. 


EANWHILE the Press got wind 

of the situation; in fact it seems 

that the Professor had made certain ar- 
rangements for the release of news from 
the resuscitation room; at any rate, star 
reporters, camera men and special cor- 
respondents flocked to the scene. Laz- 
arus, still unconscious, became world 
famous; he and the Professor made all 
the front pages, were shown in news 
reels which attracted more patrons to the 
theaters than the showing of the Baer- 
Carnera unpleasantness. A fat contract 
was offered the Professor if he would 
take his miracle dog to the Chicago Fair. 
The climax of publicity was reached 
on the thirteenth day after the lab death 
and revivification. The Professor had 
announced that by this time the dog’s 
living activity had so far progressed that 
he—the Professor—expected at any mo- 
ment that he—the dog—would give a 
further and clearer sign of returning 
life by emitting a bark. Some prelim- 
inary throat spasms had plainly indi- 
cated that Lazarus was about to say some- 
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thing. Representatives of the National 
and of the Columbia Broadcasting sys- 
tems dickered with the Professor for the 
privilege of broadcasting the first barks. 
Both were finally satisfied by a division 
of time, each company taking a chance 
on certain specified hours. The amount 
paid the Professor for these contracts 
has not been revealed, but it is said to 
have reached four substantial figures. 

The lab room was wired for sound, 
connected with powerful broadcasting 
stations in San Francisco and Oakland 
and expert radio men took up their watch 
around the dog’s cot. All stations on the 
national circuits, and many of the smaller 
independent ones, had signed up for the 
bark broadcast; it was arranged that as 
soon as the Professor gave the expected 
signal of the impending bark, a warning 
would be flashed to all stations: “Stand 
by for bark.” Other programs would, 
of course, be interrupted. Naturally, 
radio audiences had been notified before- 
hand and one might say that the whole 
nation was straining its ears to catch the 
message from Berkeley. 

Fortunately the great moment came in 
the early afternoon and that meant good 
reception time almost everywhere in the 
country. It was at one thirty o’clock p.m. 
—Pacific time—of April 26, when the 
worried Professor, now hardly able to 
contain his happy excitement, whispered 
tensely : “Get ready, boys, get ready; we 
are going to get it.” The radio man on 
guard turned on his levers, or pushed 
his buttons; a battery of “mikes” was al- 
ready in position. The lab room almost 
creaked under the weight of utter silence; 
Lazarus turned himself over; labori- 
ously he achieved a sitting posture, dryly 
gulped a couple of times and finally, 
faintly enough and yet loudly enough to 
be heard all over the radio-listening 
world, his voice came: “Arrf!” 

As a matter of fact this detail has 
been contradicted; many listeners have 
claimed that the dog’s utterance was not 
“Arrf,” but the more common “Wow.” 
That shows how far human testimony is 
to be trusted. Be that as it may, it is a 
historical certainty that the dog on that 
same day was offered a piece of liver 
and he managed to swallow it. 


HE Professor was naturally elated 
at the general interest aroused by 
his experiment, even though the situa- 
tion has been somewhat exaggerated by 
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the present writer. But as for the dog, 
it did not make any difference to him. 
As time went on, and up to the present 
day, the dog has returned to almost nor- 
mal physical functioning, but his “brain” 
is dead. The Professor states sorrow- 
fully: “I am afraid he will remain an idiot 
all his life.” Other Professors question 
the fact that the dog is really alive; they 
claim that his reactions to sight, sound 
and smell stimuli are purely automatic 
responses and that real life consists in 
much more than that, even in a dog. 


HE conclusion from the famous ex- 
periment is, then, simply this: that 
a dog. which has been apparently dead 


for four minutes—and has indeed ex- 
hibited all the usual symptoms of death 
—can be brought back to some sort of a 
ghostly imitation of life. Which may or 
may not be “tremendous” discovery. 
From the standpoint of ordinary ratioc- 
ination we could state the case as fol- 
lows: death consists—physiologically— 
first, of a stoppage of life activity; sec- 
ond, of tissue decomposition. After the 
first stage, some sort of revivification is 
possible; after the second stage has 
started, no human power can turn back 
the clock. The brain, being the most sen- 
sitive and delicate part of the body, is 
also the part wherein decomposition first 
sets in. 





That seems to be all there is about the 
Dog of Berkeley. It is possible that the 
Professor had some more ambitious pur- 
pose in mind; perhaps—but I have no 
proof of this—he was going to prove that 
life itself consists of nothing but chemi- 
cal reactions. As to that, we may go 
along with him up to a certain point; it 
is actually true that chemical processes 
are connected with the phenomenon of 
life. But to have “life,” something else 
is required and this something else, evi- 
dences of which are so enormously 
plentiful, indeed so densely crowded 
about the surface of the earth, has es- 
caped so far and seems destined to escape 
any lab analysis. 





Sinner of Yesterday 


By Mary EF. McGill 


A BLEARY-EYED individual shuf- 
fled his “shot” frame towards the motley 
crowd gathered in that part of Madison 
Street, Chicago, where the unemployed 
are wont to congregate. This poor 
broken bit of humanity was a fair speci- 
men of the result of a certain poisonous 
liquid which, through fanatical legisla- 
tion, had for too many years displaced 
a world-old beverage that was pleasant 
in its effect when temperately used. 

The accentuated inquisitiveness of a 
dissipated mind gave a sharp edge to the 
man’s elbows. Cut by lanceolated digs, 
the inner circle opened to permit the 
walking derelict to gaze upon one now 
prostrated. The shambling creature was 
a man; the recumbent figure, a woman. 

“Gosh darn,” the intruder ejaculated. 
A wan smile went the rounds of the 
circle. Old Pat was ever a mild one... 
no swearing ... no obscenity about that 
unfortunate American, of Irish descent 

. not even the brogue distinguished 
him from the Slav, the German, the 
Italian, and—well the League of Nations 
thus assembled hurriedly by a very 
human curiosity to penetrate the near 
tragedy. No, nothing sordid about Pat, 
excepting—oh, yes, he liked his nip, and 
when he lost his job in 1932, that third 
hard year of the cruel world depression, 
the end of which is not yet, and the story 
of which will ever constitute a part of 
economic history, he couldn’t afford a 
taste of the real stuff, having but a 
meagre pension to sustain life in his 
now hard-used body. So, like many 
others, he had learned to chase the “white 
mule” as eagerly as some visionary folks 
do the iridescent lure of the rainbow. 


No one volunteered information. The 
hedge was formed chiefly of idle men, 
though a few women—some with heads 
encircled by bandanas, others exhibit- 
ing bobbed hair, mostly stringy—stared 
according to their way. There were the 
apathetic, deadened by the drug of harsh 
routine, improper nourishment and slow 
loss of hope. There were the hard-faced, 
bitter women, who had not understood 
womanhood aright, and had used their 
youthful lure for unholy purposes. And 
—God bless them!—there were old 
women, with rosaries in their pockets, 
pockets worn at the edges as much from 
the searching of fingers for the beads as 
because of the tear of time. Also, there 
were middle-aged women, with pinched- 
faced little ones tugging at their un- 
stylish, bedraggled skirts; and there was 
one young wife, with the halo in her eyes 
that the carrying of a precious burden 
diffuses, when willingly undertaken. 

Newsboys wormed their way to the 
feet of the woman on the ground. They 
had nimble wits, not having dodged street 
cars, automobiles, cops, and the general 
public without stored profit. Bill Flaherty 
was the quickest of the lot: 

“What youse standing here for? ... 
Where is the priest? . . . And whose 
went for the doctor ?” 


HE older ones looked ashamed. Bill 

ordered: “Hey, Jim, you go gi’ 
Father Adair. This here woman is a 
Catholic. Don’t you hear her mumbling 
prayers?” And the future executive 
turned to Pete, directing: “And Pete, 
you hustle over to Doctor McFarley’s 
office. He'll come to anybody, he will. 


That man’s a saint. Tell him to hurry 
up, too. It’s ’mergency.” 

Unquestioningly the boys fleetly sped 
on their errands. 

The woman was lying with her face 
partially hidden. Old Pat got down on 
his rheumatic knees and gently turned 
her over. 

“Well, I’ll be gosh darned, if it ain't 
Kit.” 


ITH that Pat sat down on the pave- 

ment and rested the woman’s head 
on his bony, stiff legs, while his shaky 
hands pushed back the wet hair from her 
sweaty forehead. With the tenderness of 
a good woman, he ran his fingers over 
her eyelids and crooned some soothing 
words in her ears. A Communist heard 
the names of Jesus and Mary and his 
hard, dry voice split the tense air with a 
horrible blasphemy. 

The crowd looked on. Some of the 
women made the (imperceptible) physi- 
cal withdrawal from the contaminating 
that Pharisees are accustomed to prac- 
tice. There were lecherous men who 
openly expressed their disgust, though 
God knows they should have been moved 
with pity and understanding, because of 
the lesions in their own souls and those 
of their women folks. 

The old women with the ,osaries 
stirred. Tired bodies waked from their 
lethargy and aged joints creaked as they 
got down on their knees. The Madonna- 
faced matron, noticeably advanced in her 
expectancy, took one of Kit’s hands be- 
tween her two rough ones and gently 
chafed it, pausing once long enough to 
feel the pulse. 
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Loafing on the way, with canine in- 
stinct, Kit’s collie scented trouble. Heed- 
Jess of human hoofs and curses, the beau- 
tiful dog nosed through bowed legs and 
pitifully whined as it rushed straight to 
Kit and with worried affection began to 
lick her face. She moved a trifle and 
weakly raised her arm and laid it around 
the neck of the dog. With belly hug- 
ging the dirty pavement, the collie 
reached his shaggy neck until his nozzle 
lay on her heart, while his eyes devoured 
her with dumb devotion, 

Pete rushed ahead of the doctor to an- 
nounce his coming. “Git out, all youse 
good for nuthin’s. Youse wouldn’t raise 
ahand for her. ... Here’s Doc McFarley 
come to help you, Kit,” he whispered to 
dull ears, while his changing voice broke 
with emotion. 


T once the line divided. Everybody 
respected Doctor McFarley, for it 


‘was well known that he loved the poor 


and down-and-outers. He had been con- 
stantly urged by his many friends of his 
own strata to office in a better neighbor- 
hood, but he always smiled and said, with 
that far-seeing look in his eyes: ‘There 
is nothing the matter with my location. 
There are plenty now seeking the bright 
spots. Let them have them. I am going 
to stick by these westsiders. And be- 
sides,” he loyally defended his patients, 
“most of them pay me. I make a good 
living for my family.” 

Skilled by years of practice and ear- 
nest study, the physician quickly took in 
the situation. Thoughtfully he felt the 
woman’s pulse; carefully he noted the 
color of her skin, its texture, and gently 
he raised her eyelid to get a line on her 
reflexes. 

An unfeeling one said: “You surely 
remember her, Doc McFarley. It’s old 
Kit. For years she has drank like a 
fish... a bad egg, too.” And then he 
cackled obscenely. 

Flushed resentment mirrored in the 
physician’s face. He looked at the 
speaker and meaningly said: “That’s 
enough out of you, Jake. You aren’t fit 
to breathe the same air that Kit Maloney 
sucks into her weak body. She did drink 
too much once upon a time, as you all 
know ; and she was a woman who walked 
in the shadows instead of the sunlight, 
but that’s all past long ago.” Turning 
to Pete, he directed: “‘Call Mercy Hospi- 
tal, please, and tell them I wish an ambu- 
lance sent here at once.” And then to 
himself: “Kit must be with the Sisters 
at the end. I promised her that.” He 
swallowed hard. 

Old Pat’s ears were not so weak as 
his eyes. He heard the doctor and he 
Wonderingly inquired: “When, Doctor, 
did you promise Kit to take care of her ?” 

“Over five years ago, Pat, when she 
nursed my little Francis through a spell 
of diphtheria. She had given up men and 
drink just before he got sick and had 


come to me to help her in her fight. Her 
nerves were in a bad way. But she went 
straight from that time on, without a 
tumble, and she has been a maid in my 
house ever since. She must have come 
down here today to see some of her old 
friends, some of these good old women, 
I guess, who were kind to her when she 
needed friends of the right sort.” 

“Well, I’ll be gosh darned,” Pat piped, 
and then he spit through a crack in the 
crowd. The strong yellow juice dis- 
gusted the doctor, but not a nerve 
twitched in his face. Some one angrily 
ordered: ‘‘Watch what you’re doing, 
Pat. Don’t try that again.” 

Pat was unembarrassed. “So that’s 
where she has been all this while, Doc. 
Everybody wondered what had become 
of her. She dropped out like a shooting 
star, and we thought—” A tenderness 
spread over his weak face. “Never mind 
what we thought, Doc. The less said 
about our evil thoughts, the better.” 

Eyes distinguished by an other world 
kindliness peered into Kit’s ashen face, 
as a black-clad man knelt by her side. 
He pressed a Crucifix to her lips. Softly 
he questioned: “Is she conscious, Doc- 
tor?” The physician shook his head from 
right to left, while his eyes looked grave. 
The priest (of course the one with the 
otherworld consideration for the poor, 
the sick and the sinner, was none other 
than the Master’s representative) admin- 
istered the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. Arising, he whispered to the 
doctor to have the hospital call him if 
she regained consciousness. “She is 
ready to go to God, but I would like to 
be with Kit when she dies, if I can ar- 
range it.” 


ATHER ADAIR stood very erect as 

he gravely scanned the assembled, 
now silenced, crowd. With holy charity 
he said to them: “Most of your faces are 
familiar to me. Many of you knew this 
woman when she was younger and in 
vigor. The uncontrolled wild streak in 
her nature was a public scandal. But I 
want to tell you men and women that Kit 
Maloney .has led a virtuous life these 
past five years. She has magnificently 
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atoned—only her God knows just how 
much. Kit is dying ... her senses are 
benumbed . . . she cannot hear my voice 
... her heart has been weakened by drink 
and her past waywardness, but her peni- 
tent soul will go to God to intercede for 
you whom she has scandalized. Pray 
for her. But most of all, you who are 
in sin, take her for your example, and do 
penance. I do not think her public end 
an accident. Rather, it would appear to 
be God’s way of rewarding His saint 
even in this life for her intense love for 
Him and her sorrow for her sins. At 
least, it is an act of His mercy—an open 
invitation to each of you. Don’t forget 
this is Saturday. I'll be in the box the 
rest of the afternoon and late into the 
night.” 

That was an unusual sermon from a 
street corner, over a stricken woman, but 
Father Adair knew his people, and he 
struck while the iron was hot. 


ie the distance a siren sounded. 
White-clad figures.bore the stretcher 
with experienced hands, as they placed 
Kit in the ambulance. The doctor took 
his place at her side. Poor old Pat was 
left on the sidewalk, with copious tears 
further fading his already washed-out 
eyes. 

The newsboys went their way, calling 
raucously : “All about the Loop suicide.” 
They were putting the best foot forward, 
though well they knew the papers were 
now old, another edition being just off 
the press. Bill cheerfully told Pete and 
Jim: “Don’t worry. Kit’ll make it up 
to us.” 

With humanity’s weathercock ten- 
dencies the crowd dispersed, praising 
Kit. “She sure was a pretty girl,” one 
old hag recalled. Another volunteered: 
“And she had a-kind heart, that girl. 
I’m here to tell you she kept some of 
the young ’uns from going her way even 
when she was bad.” 

Two decrepit old souls, just about to 
slip into their graves, with holy satisfac- 
tion reminisced their kindnesses to Kit 
in her wilful years. Piously they ex- 
pressed the belief that gossips were a 
curse on the face of the earth and 
that “holier-than-thou-people” were even 
worse than that. The toothless one said 
to the one with the upper and lower 
store-shelves: “Even when you know 
they are bad, you oughtn’t talk about 
them, ’cept to protect an innocent person 
from their.ways.” And the one with the 
ill-fitting ivories, which rattled as she 
spoke, sagely commented: “You are 
mighty right. The sinner of yesterday 
may be the saint of tomorrow.” 

Then the old woman paused to adjust 
her slipping plate with her tongue. With 
simplicity and the deep faith character- 
istic of the old country, from which she 
had migrated in her youth, right there 
on the street she reverently crossed 
herself. 





WOMAN TO WOMAN 








SEPTEMBER, MONTH OF 
THE SORROWS OF MARY 


T is very fitting that Our - 

Lady who is the Queen of 
Life should also be the Queen 
of Death. For she saw death 
in its entirety, in its terror, 
in life’s final surrender to its 
power. She who knew who her 
Son was and what He meant to 
the world, watched Him die. 
Surely the pain in her heart 
was nearly as intolerable as the 
pain in His Hands. If we 
women of today would only 
stop long enough in our wail- 
ings at small troubles and large 
ones to learn by meditating on 
them the deeper meaning of 
her sorrows—to examine the 
wise beauty of her grief! If 
we would only learn from her 
to weave the value of grief into 
the fabric of life—to see it as 
a golden thread and not a drab 
one! Her tears as they fall re- 
flect the irised rays of the 
prism, the rays that hold the 
seven colors of life, which are 
as lasting as are the seven 
griefs of her heart. So in the 
prismed tears of her sorrows 
are caught the colors that are 
found in the rainbow of hope 
also. And so it is with the 
tears of every woman. 




















PLACING THE BLAME 


N Jacksonville, Florida, a twenty-two 

year old girl, Helen Spence Eaton, 
was shot as she was escaping from jail 
there. She had a gun with her and had 
left a note saying she would never be 
taken alive. And she wasn’t. She had 
murdered two men in her brief life. 
First, at eighteen, she killed the man who 
had murdered her father; later she was 
paroled and, so she said in her defense, 
shot a man to whose advances she ob- 
jected. She was sentenced to twenty 
years for this. Four times during the 
past few years she has tried to escape. 
The first time she came back. because 
she was so tired; the second time be- 
cause her conscience bothered her; the 
third time they caught her and brought 
her back; the last time she stole a guard’s 
gun. It was he who caught and killed 


her later, a few miles from the prison. 
He had shot in self defense, he said, be- 
cause he thought she was drawing a gun. 
Probably she was. 

Now what interests me in this sordid- 
ness is that twice she came back to the 





By 
Katherine Burton 


prison voluntarily: she was tired, she 
was conscience stricken. The other in- 
teresting fact relates to the belongings 
they found in her cell. You can’t collect 
much in a cell, but this is what Helen left 
behind her: rejection slips from maga- 
zines. She had been, as we put it, ex- 
pressing herself. There were bits of 
poetry and attempts at hymns. The 
wooden bars of her cell reaching from 
roof to floor were covered with pictures 
of babies she had clipped from magazines. 
There is no need to editorialize on these 
findings. Without putting a merely 
sentimental interpretation on them, but 
considering the fact that her crimes were 
not of villainy, we may well search our 
hearts. In this so-called democracy of 
our so-called Christian land, what is 
wrong with the education for life that 
such girls as this receive? And where is 
the hand that she so obviously needed to 
help her—not perhaps when she was 
making her last escape, but earlier— 
much earlier. Hell, so we are told, is a 
reality. Nowhere does the Church men- 
tion one person as being actually in Hell, 
and only those belong there who with 
full knowledge and consent reject God 
and his Laws. I wonder, when we con- 
sider the background, the neglect, the 
ignorance to which we leave so many of 
our children and young people—just who 
ought to be in Hell anyway? How many 
of even our worst criminals are such be- 
cause of environment? And who can 
say whose is the greater responsibility— 
the criminal, or the individuals who make 
the sum total of those who pushed him 
to crime, or who did not keep him 
from it by informing his mind with help 
instead of deforming it with neglect? 


A THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


HIS is grand for the main dish of a 

Sunday night supper: for each per- 
son two oblong pilot crackers; over them 
put thin slices of tomatoes, over these, a 
slice of cheese, and top off with bacon. 
Put directly under the flame in the broiler 
in a very hot oven until the bacon is crisp. 


THE AGELESS SECRET OF 
PEACE 


ASKED Vera Marie Tracy to give 
me a brief message that I might re- 
lay to readers of this page. Perhaps 
you know of her: she was born in Deni- 
son, Texas; was ill and crippled from 
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birth; was educated in a convent until 
her sixteenth year ; was brought to Colo- 
rado to find a specialist who could help 
her but failed. The Little Flower gave 
her the gift of poetry, as she says, “for 
the mere-asking.” She is an Academy 
member of the Catholic Poetry Society 


of America and she has published three. 


books, two of prose and one of verse. 
This last, called Incense, was recom- 
mended by the Vatican, and is recom- 
mended by this department also, as a 
good book for yourself and an extra good 
one for a gift to someone you really like. 
I asked her by letter what she considered 
the most important thing in life and she 
wrote back that the most important ma- 
terial thing, at just the moment when 
she was getting ready my answer, was 
the bell which summons her nurse and 
which had fallen to the floor so that she 
was not able to get at it! As for the 
other, the spiritual—here are her own 
words: 

“Heavens, what can I say to a busy 
world bustling by, intent on its own 
myriad, individual schemes of living? 
Do you think it would pause to listen 
to me if I did? But my books clamor 
the message of the love of God. They 
tell the ageless secret of all beauty, peace 
and joy; and hasn’t every Catholic heard 
it from desk and pulpit since he was old 
enough to listen? Forgive my panic—l 
don’t want to fall down on this particular 
message. Would you add to it my thanks 
to the writers of the beautiful letters I 
receive and who get no answers because 
I am physically unable to make any; but 
tell them how much I appreciate their 
writing.” 


VERA MARIE TRACY 
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The Parochial School 


Five Principal Reasons Why the Catholic 
System of Education Appeals to Me 


By A Non-Catholic Mother 


Wauen I, the wife of a Superin- 
tendent of a Public School system, -an- 
nounced that my daughter Jane was to 
study music and have part-time instruc- 
tion at the local convent, my good 
friends gasped. Particularly the mem- 
bers of my church, which, underneath 
all its broadmindedness, was inclined to 
intolerance in doctrine and prejudicial 
belief. They saw no reason why she 
should be sent to the convent, when 
there were plenty of local teachers, 
schools, and Protestant institutions 
equipped to produce the same results, if 
not better. One woman shook her head 
sadly and prophesied that Jane would 
surely come under the influence of the 
Catholic Church—oh, most uncon- 
sciously, you know—and, before I knew 
it, would be embracing the Faith. 

I let them talk and argue but, seeing 
that I was unmoved and determined to 
follow my original plan, one individual 
threateningly declared, with her lips set 
firmly, that certainly I was exposing 
myself to community criticism, for was 
not my husband the local school super- 
intendent, who headed a public, tax- 
supported system, and was I not follow- 
ing a very dangerous tangent by send- 
ing my daughter to a parochial school 
whose system was in direct antithesis to 
the ideals he was trying to. establish? 
Her tone had a “watch-out” note which 
aroused something of primitive an- 
tagonism in me. 

In the first place, no human being, 
unless she is decidedly feeble-minded, 
appreciates interference in her family 
affairs. From then on, carrying the 
argument to its ninetieth point, when a 
threat is used, after all expostulations 
have proved futile, if an individual has 
the least spark of spinal independence 
she will come back at her antagonist 
with a scathing defiance, and-her resolu- 
tion is only driven deeper. This was the 
method first used on the early Christian 
Church, and certainly years of suffering, 
trial, and. various other trying experi- 
ences should teach any church that per- 
secution is a small business to engage 
in—one of the most futile, absurd 
courses of conduct a group or an indi- 
vidual can follow. It is most cowardly, 
to say the least. 

Turning the matter over in my mind, 
it might be of interest to Catholic 





readers as to just why I persisted in 
breaking tradition and sent Jane for 
part-time instruction to the parochial 
school. An impartial observer will admit 
that this course of procedure is slightly 
unusual, situated as I was. However, 
where principles are involved which 
far surpass any petty criticism, they are 
sufficiently important to me in the train- 
ing of my daughter as to completely 
drown out the prejudicial, bigoted cry 
of those who do not have eyes to see 
my vision. Even the Constitution of 
the United States grants me religious 
freedom; wherefore should I let any one 
community dominate me in the rearing 
of my child? 

My reasons and convictions logically 
fall into five classes. These have made 
such an impression on me that I believe 
in giving the Roman Catholic Church 
praise and credit for the things I 
honestly feel it has set out to accom- 
plish and, more than that, is doing with 
astounding success. 


ANE has been studying at the convent 
for over a year. Accompanying her, I 
have had ample opportunity to observe, 
criticize, and closely notice teaching 
methods. Having been a demonstration 
teacher in a large normal school myself, 
I was keenly on the alert for instruction 
procedures. The thing that impressed 
me most was the intense efficiency on 
the part of the nuns who acted as 
teachers. They were not teaching merely 
as a lark, or occupation of some kind, 
nor was it a desperate matter of liveli- 
hood to them. They were living their 
subjects, pouring their heart and soul 
into discussions. Earnestness, sincerity, 
keenness of mind, as they probed into 
the facts of the case, characterized these 
teachers. It is needless to say that they 
unconsciously carried the class along 
with them, pulling the students forward, 
as it were, by their own enthusiasm. 
The seriousness of the situation forbade 
any levity or silfy smirkiness on the 
part of the students—they had come 
there to learn, under master teachers, 
who were giving their lives to this work, 
if the children could but realize it. From 
their attitudes of respect, confidence, at- 
tentiveness, I am sure that they did. 
In the whole matter of class manage- 
ment there was decided evidence that 
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the work for the period had been care- 
fully thought out and planned to meet 
the needs of the children. Their teacher 
was giving them ample opportunity to 
participate in and create’ discussions. 
Her assignments for succeeding work 
were clear, definite, and in keeping with 
what had taken place during that par- 
ticular hour. There was that proper 
motivation of the children which enabled 
them to tackle efficiently the work as- 
signed them. 

Yes, Sister Mary’s attitude was one 
of kindly interest, helpfulness, and co- 
operation with these children in a worth- 
while enterprise. She would have few 
disciplinary problems, for she was too 
much of a leader for that. Somehow, 
the students were most anxious to please 
her, for she challenged much admira- 
tion. Surely such a method of education 
is efficient. 

It was a decided relief to realize that 
there were some teachers left who 
taught, as the great Master Himself, for 
love. When the situation is reversed, 
and the teachers are always hurrying, 
ceaselessly watching the clock, it is not 
to be surprised that children, reflecting 
this tendency, do the same. 


Y readers will be surprised that I 
place as a second reason for 
my preference of the parochial schools 
the matter of cleanliness. That is so 
obviously a characteristic of these 
schools, that it scarcely needs mention- 
ing. But, to me, it is vitally important. 
These classrooms are carefully kept. An 
atmosphere of neatness, scrupulous 
order and system pervades them. This 
is most contagious and refreshing. The 
blackboards are scrubbed so that they 
invite attention, the desks are carefully 
dusted, and the floors shine with layers 
of wax. The rooms do not look like 
some prison or institution; they are 
made “homey” and livable with their 
cheery bowls of flowers and lovely pic- 
tures. The halls resemble long, shin- 
ing paths’ to knowledge, with their 
polished surfaces. I commented on this 
to the school principal one day, and 
she laughingly answered, “We could not 
have it otherwise. Nuns are almost 
fussy in their desire to keep things clean 
and orderly.” 
If a child sits in a room like that all 
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day, and sees reflected in her surround- 
ings, even in her teacher, such scrupu- 
lous spotlessness, few mothers will have 
to urge their daughters to straighten 
their rooms, or to be careful about their 
personal attire. A constant example is 
the best teacher. 

Almost everyone recognizes the su- 
periority of the music and art depart- 
ments of any Catholic convent school. 
Dealing with the spiritual and inspira- 
tional so much in their daily lives, it is 
not surprising that the Sisters can im- 
part much of the divine that is found in 
music. For, after all, music is the 
essence of refinement, gentleness and 
culture, and who can teach it so effec- 
tively as these gracious nuns, who spend 
so much time with God, the Creator of 
all the arts? 

No topsy-turvy, hurrying life, driven 
hither and thither by a multitude of 
cares, can become quiet enough and find 
sufficient time to hear the eternal 
melodies. Music is the product of con- 
templation, serious study and much re- 
flective thought. The teachers at the 
convent unquestionably have these 
requisites. Their gentle natures, lovely 
characters, and seriousness of purpose 
make them of unusual inspiration to 
girls who wish to study music properly. 
Naturally, the finest composers and 
artists are studied. There is a decided 
attempt to teach the uplifting, ennobling 
aspect of this art, which seems so sadly 
lacking when a child is turned over to 
just any teacher. I do not infer that 
these fruits could not be gleaned from 
other sources. I simply mean that there 
is a greater chance to secure them here, 


because of the type of instruction to be 


found. 


HERE is an old saying to the effect 

that nothing is quite so dangerous 

as an intelligent, well educated person, 
without character and sturdy principles. 
On reflection, one can easily see what a 
devilish combination this easily proves 
to be. To my observation, the parochial 
schools are ever on guard against this 
destroyer of civilization, putting a vital 
emphasis on character training, both 
personal and social. Their aim is not 
so much to develop the child so that she 
has a keen, well informed mind, but 
they reach out to her further develop- 
ment, that of ennobling character, fur- 
nishing fine ideals and worthy purposes. 
I once heard Sister Mary reply to a 
rather smart bit of philosophy on the 
part of one of her pupils to the effect 
that money was the most important 
thing in life. Once again I heard ring- 
ing in my ears that disappointed injunc- 
tion of the Master, as the gentle nun 
spoke clearly and distinctly, “Charlotte, 
stop and think. What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” Then followed a 
discussion, not in a_ shocked, pro- 





fessorial manner, but in a kindly, per- 
suasive way, and the child’s face 
brightened. It had suddenly become 
clear to her that fine personal standards, 
unselfishness in living, the respect and 
admiration of one’s fellow beings meant 
far more than the miserly hoarding of 
gold. I shall never forget that illustra- 
tion, so fittingly handled by that Sister 
of Mercy. This is only one of the many 
examples I could quote. It seems that 
anyone would be forced to admit that 
this solicitude on the part of teachers 
for the welfare of the children entrusted 
to them cannot fail to beget genuine ad- 
miration. Certainly, a keen and alert 
mind is to be desired, but it must be 
balanced in the character of the child, 
else she becomes just an educated freak. 
I like this emphasis on moral training, 
so consistently stressed in the Catholic 
system of education. 


ASTLY, I am persuaded that the 
child in the parochial school is im- 

bued with a reverential attitude for 
things sacred under this training. It is 
hard to admit that the public schools, 
long ago labelled as godless institutions, 
are not so much concerned with this 
phase of development. Why public 
school teachers are so cautious about 


awakening in the child a sense of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man is a mystery to me, 
That is only cutting the child from the 
greatest sources of spiritual strength 
and refreshment she so badly needs, 
especially in these hectic, shifting days 
of unbelief and doubt. The attempt on 
the part of the parochial school to bring 
the child into right relationship with 
God must bear fruit. After all, this is 
the most important thing in life. It were 
well that knowledge fail, that institu- 
tions of learning perish by their own 
stupidity, rather than have that sense of 
the nearness of God destroyed in the 
child. If one does not revere things 
sacred in life, how can good citizenship 
with its respect for law and order be 
acquired and retained? And, more, 
what chance is there for consistency in 
personal and social standards if one does 
not have the proper starting point of 
inspiration? 

For these, and a multitude of further 
impressions, I am convinced that the 
Catholic system of education, through 
its parochial schools and academic insti- 
tutions is presenting a noble challenge 
to the world in the effective training of 
children, because it emphasizes the 
fundamental things in our social order. 








From seeking. 


O Lord, with Cloven Ton 


Appointing me a Paraclete. 


The eagles fail? 
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A Psalm for Confirmation 
By John Gilland Brunni 


END forth Your Light and Truth, O God; inform my way 
Lest enemies, devising snares, prevent my feet 


While the night was long I wrestled: day 
Deceived in promise, I was stranger in the street 
Of wagging heads and I was weary. Fire my will, 
es: let justice gird my thighs 
And fortitude engage the highness of Your holy hill. 


I, praying, was not stilled: my God has stayed my sighs 


I am grown bold 
In confirmation, I am docile to the reins 
Of love and praise my guidance, more desired than gold. 
My feet are made fleet like the hart’s, I feed on plains 
By pleasant waters. Where is peace like unto this? 
Where overshadowings of wings surpassing flight 


My king unlooses me the bliss 
Of hyssop and my wedding garment washes white 
As snow. And I were wounded He would bring sweet balms. 
yfully on harps, my soul, on harps amaze 
The birds. Make melody, rejoice and sing new psalms, 
Exalt the psaltery with ringing words of praise. 
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ON RINGING OUT 


By Charles Willis Thompson 


You will find my text, brethren—as 
Protestant ministers used to say before 
their minds got so enlarged and en- 
lightened that they have turned their 
packs on their rocky-fisted forefathers 
and rest their religion not on the out- 
of-date Bible but on that new shibboleth, 
natural logic, which is so much better— 
in Longfellow’s “There is no death! 
What seems so is transition.” Not that 
this article will have anything to do with 
death or immortality ; its subject is more 
modest. 

But, straying from the exact language 
of my text, as the fine old Protestant 
pastors used to do, what Longfellow said 
of death is also true of all the manifes- 
tations of the world around us. This is 
heresy, of course, in this uppity new 
world, in which everything is so brand- 
new, from the airplane and the radio to 
the shaving cream that needs no brush. 
But it’s a luxury to be heretical, when- 
ever you can be without rebelling against 
eternal truths; that is part of man’s sub- 
conscious, and in this case I can be both 
heretical and truthful; which is more 
than the star-eyed, such as H. G. Wells, 
or—to go from the fashionably sublime 
to very ridiculous—Harry Elmer Barnes, 
can say. 

Please don’t be terrified by this ex- 
ordium into thinking you are in for some- 
thing heavy, dealing profoundly with the 
eternal verities. I trust the eternal veri- 
ties will be discerned lurking in the back- 
ground, and informing all that is here 
written; but as for the particular sub- 
jects chosen for illustration, or rather 
choosing themselves, they will be such 
every-day ones as pajamas and pianos. 
Lest you think some artful analogue is 
intended, be assured at the outset that 
there is no ulterior purpose of slipping 
up on you from behind and sandbagging 
you with a moral, and that I am as much 
in earnest if I discuss tooth-powder or 
tractors as if I discussed the meaning and 
implications of the Sermon on the Mount. 

In fact, there is no subject that is little. 
Wordsworth said: 


To me the meanest flower that blows 
can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears 


He said “flower,” but what he was think- 
ing of was many a little thing besides 
“the meanest flower”; the rest of that 
famous ode shows it. Flowers naturally 
occurred to Wordsworth when he was 


hunting for an illustration. When he 


said, 
A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more 


he seemed to be writing about primroses. 
But what he was really doing was to 
show what a commonplace and un- 
imaginative man Peter Bell was. Built 
as he was, a flower came unbidden into 
Wordsworth’s mind for illustrative pur- 
poses; but he might equally well have 
said that a weed was to Peter a weed and 
it was nothing more, or that Peter saw 
nothing in a house-fly except a house-fly. 
It was what Wordsworth meant, anyhow. 

So, if this article should happen by 
chance to mention borax or plumbing— 
which it probably will not, though I do 
intend to mention such a humble sub- 
ject as a hut—you are upon notice that 
it is as deep and thought-provoking a 
subject, rightly considered, as what 
Tennyson more majestically called “yon 
blue heavens above us bent.” “But let’s 
get on,” as my ancient crony, Samuel 
Hoffenstein, says with eager haste in his 
able poem, “Some Play Gold and Some 
Do Not.” 


HAT a strange new world this is. 

Above whirrs the airplane, making 
a disturbing racket. Below, we watch 
the traffic lights—never dreamed of a 
few years ago—for a chance to cross the 
street in safety ; or, sitting in the driver’s 
seat, we manipulate the right-hand turn 
at exactly the correct fraction of a 
second. (That is, some do and some do 
not.) What did those slow pokes of 
thirty years ago know about right-hand 
turns? At home, we twirl a dial and the 
President is present and talking; how 
different from the time when we had to 
hitch up the horse and wagon and drive 
ten miles to the village to hear our Con- 
gressman tell us the reason why the 
grand old Demopublican party should be 
returned to power. Little did our be- 
nighted mothers know of prepared food 
done up trimly in neat packages and 
boxes ; what would dad—rest his soul— 
have thought of the specialist doctor or 
lawyer, and what would he have said if 
he had been told that the buggy-riding 
family doctor would no more cure all 
the ills of flesh and would be as much a 
thing of the past as omniscient Lawyer 
Brown in the dusty little carpeted office 
down on Main Street? Why, even the 
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carpets are gone, dead as brownstone 
houses. 

A strange, new world. Often do 
today’s writers amusedly picture the 
stupefied wonder with which Jefferson 
or Samuel Johnson or Lord Chesterfield 
would stare at this incomprehensible 
world, much as (we mistakenly imagine) 
a savage would be terrified by his first 
sight of an airplane. This sentence is no 
joke; it is a common subject of today’s 
writings. Our writers really do, re- 
peatedly, conjure up that vision, patting 
this hurrying age on the back for its 
wondrous newness; they love to remind 
us of the days when the new President 
and Congress had to travel on horseback 
and by canal for months to get to Wash- 
ington. It would be no use to tell them 
that if Franklin were resurrected he 
would merely say, “Interesting, isn’t it ?,” 
and adjust himself without delay to the 
comfort of a railway train or an ocean 
steamer. 

The newness, however, is all in ex- 
ternals, and when you dig down it is not 
so much in even externals. The world 
has seen many a change in externals and 
has never been taken by surprise. When 
the soldier exchanged his bow and arrow 
for a musquetoon about all he thought of 
was how to get the hang of the new tool ; 
if you don’t believe it, then ask your- 
self if the soldier did any more than that 
when his officer instructed him in the use 
of a Big Bertha, or of poison gas. It is 
recorded that Arabs, seeing an airplane 
for the first time, fired at it, and it is 
gratuitously assumed that they were 
superstitiously alarmed. It is much 
easier, and more natural, to assume that, 
without knowing what it was, they took 
it for some new and dangerous form of 
offense by Giaours, and fired at it with 
no more superstitious wonder than the 
French displayed when they tried to cope 
with the new German chemical gas. 


UT the old has not gone. It has not 

gone, even among those who live 
most joyously and most completely in the 
present. To an observant eye and re- 
flecting mind, the radio devotee and the 
man who “lives in his automobile” are 
past-minded ; merely using the appliances 
of the present, just as in all ages men 
have done; just as they did when they 
first used that novelty, the umbrella, 
about two centuries ago; or first got ex- 
cited over the importation of a new drink 
called tea, about the same time. 
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Not long ago a young friend of mine 
wrote me a letter about the local hap- 
penings of the week. He lives in a small 
and distant city, but a well known one. 
He is very modern, very up-to-date ; his 
favorite amusement is to go to New York 
for a week or two, and when there he 
spends all his time going to the theatre. 
At home he reads all about it. He is far 
more an amateur specialist on the stage 
of the passing moment than any New 
Yorker of my acquaintance; there is no 
detail about it he does not know. In his 
letter he mentioned having taken a girl 
friend in his car a few miles from his 
town, and their having visited a cultured 
and up-to-date middle-aged woman he 
knew. She apologized for being caught 
working, not expecting company so early 
in the day. And what was she working 
at? A spinning wheel. 


HE other day I was visiting a well- 

to-do family living in a city two 
railroad stations beyond New York. 
It was a strictly up-to-date home. The 
family passion was automobiling, and 
when they had to stay indoors they turned 
to one of the finest radios I ever heard, 
which is in what our darkened ancestors 
called “the parlor” and which we, revo- 
lutionists that we are, call “the living 
room.” In the hall of their beautiful 
house the main object that strikes the eye 
is a musical instrument. A piano, you 
say? No, a spinet. 

The covered bridge is a thing of that 
remote past when creaky wagons with- 
out springs jolted across the comfortless 
countryside. Oh, is it? A man who is 
an automobile enthusiast, and whose 
drives for the fun of the thing include 
such stretches as from Delaware. to 
New Hampshire, notes covered bridges 
throughout his spins; plenty of them. 
The common or garden automobilist has 
no eyes; this man has two. The unsee- 
ing automobilist misses a lot; or he 
doesn’t miss them either, for his mind is 
as unreflective as his eye is unseeing; 
so it would mean nothing to him if he 
did see them. 

The log cabin is a thing of the past, 
isn’t it? Mention it, and you think with 
a smile of Cooper’s Leatherstocking in 
the eighteenth century ; or perhaps of the 
Kentucky frontier in the nineteenth, 
when Lincoln was born there. Yet the 
log cabin still exists, not alone in the 
far West but in the up-to-date East. 
There is even one in Philadelphia, which 
is no frontier hamlet. Go into the coun- 
try, or into the small town or village, and 
if you carry a seeing eye with you into 
your automobile you will often-be de- 
lighted—supposing you are the kind of 
human being such things delight—with 
a sight of the log cabin, every now and 
then. 

A month or two ago I spent a few days 
as the guest of two very up-to-date 
twentieth century men, brothers. One 


is a New York lawyer, the other the head 
of a New York real estate corporation. 
No, they are not located in the Bronx or 
in the far reaches of Queens Borough; 
their offices, near together, are in the 
Wall Street sector, which is not so 
very much behind the times; ask the 
nervous West and South, especially those 
Westerners and Southerners who have 
never seen it, whether it is or not. 

They live, as so many up-and-coming 
New Yorkers do, in a near-by city, half 
an hour away, and go there when the 
day’s work is done. It was there that I 
visited. When I was ready to turn in 
the first night, I mentioned the disposal 
of the contents of my suitcase in the room 
allotted to me, and one of the things 
mentioned was where I had put my 
pajamas. They said they had never 
worn pajamas; they wore nightshirts. 
The next morning we started on an all- 
day drive in their automobile, which is 
a jim-dandy car. Incongruous? No, 
not to a reflective mind. You may think 
of pajamas as the universal twentieth 
century wear, but ask your haberdasher 
if he has or has not plenty of nightshirts 
constantly in stock. 

For that matter, I never wore pajamas 
myself until I was thirty-four, and then 
only because an Englishman, just ar- 
rived in this country, and associating 
with me in business, seemed amused by 
my mention of a nightshirt. I still wear 
them, because a habit once formed is a 
habit, as William James explained so 
lucidly and at such great length. When 
I left this friendly house, the sister of 
the two men, anxious that I had not—as 
visitors often do—forgotten any of my 
belongings, enumerated them, and asked, 
“And did you pack your nighty, too?” 
Lest you think she was some fossilized 
nineteenth century Dark Ages lady, it 
may be well to add that she is one of the 
most up-to-date twentieth century women 
I know. 


= ING out the Old; ring in the New,” 

commanded Tennyson. But it is 
a commandment man does not obey, 
not even when he is most sure of 
his modernity. Quill pens are still in 
use, and why? Because there are plenty 
of people who prefer them. Yet they 
were all born long after the modern pen 
and penholder were supposed to have 
superseded the quill pen. Don’t look 
for them in the wide open spaces; you 
will find the addict to the quill right 
around you in eastern cities, and he will 
give you good sane reasons why he likes 
an invention that, theoretically, “went 
out” before he or his grandfather was 
born. 

I know a popular woman author, 
whose life has been spent in such cities 
as London, New York and Washington. 
She lived in apartment houses for thirty 
years. Now she owns her own house, 
and owns the land around it. It is a small 








town, but up-to-date. A block away from 
her house is the office of the electric 
light and heating company—low prices, 
prompt service. But now that she can 
do as she pleases, she lights her house 
with kerosene lamps, there is not an 
electric wire in her home. I do not know 
for certain, but I am almost sure, she is 
the only house-owner in the place who 
has no dealings with the electric com- 
pany. She is not eccentric, not “queer,” 
she likes kerosene lamps after a lifetime 
under electric globes, and can tell you 
why. 


N many a home that can afford 
modern heating, the owner by 
preference heats the house with a wood- 
fire in a grate, in summer ; in winter with 
a coal-fire in the same grate. If you ask 
why, the answer is that cheer and com- 
fort and beauty are worth paying for; 
worth far more than the self-gratification 
of feeling “modern.” Actually, it is 
often more expensive than heating by 
steam or electricity, but the compensa- 
tory pleasure of it is more than com- 
pensatory. 

A woman friend of mine, a movie fan, 
was talking to me about the phenomenal 
run of the picture “Little Women.” “It 
is not a story at all,” she said, “just a 
simple presentation of the home life of 
four New England girls, just as it is told 
in Miss Alcott’s story written over sixty 
years ago. As you know, it played to 
crowded houses for a long time ; but what 
struck me about it was not that, but the 
character of the audience. You might 
imagine women being interested in such 
a picture, but when I saw it the women 
in the audience were outnumbered by the 
men. Ever so many men came in alone, 
not as escorts to women. I looked the 
men over; I rather thought their pres- 
ence could be accounted for by their 
being old fellows who had read the story 
when they were children and wanted to 
see iton the screen. Nota bit of it; they 
were young, or at the most middle-aged. 
None of them that I saw could have been 
born when that story was published, and 
most of them were too young to have read 
it in the days of its popularity. And, 
what’s more, every one of them was fas- 
cinated in watching those simple inci- 
dents come one after another, reel after 
reel.” 

What’s the answer? Tennyson’s com- 
mand is not so easily obeyed ; the human 
animal doesn’t want to obey it, even at 
the moment when he is most loudly 
shrieking his complete abandonment of 
the outmoded “old.” In little things, as 
in big, there is something that is “yes 
terday, today and forever.” There is 10 
old, no new, except in externals; and 
everywhere you look, you can see that, 
even in externals, even in the smallest 
and slightest externals, the so-called old 
persists. In vain do smart business men 
invent new tobacco pipes, just as in vail 
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men not so business-like invent new re- 
ligions and new ethics. I have been young 
and now am I old, yet never have I seen 
the smoker make the fortune for the 
pipe-inventor that the pipe-inventor ex- 
pects. See, the salesman says, how it un- 
screws itself, cleans itself; no nicotine 
now! And every few years some new 
inventor pops up with a new and 
wondrous pipe that is to make his for- 
tune, and does not make it. The smoker 
goes on with the old briar, and never 
was there such a demand for the homely 
corn-cob as there is now when new 
styles in pipes are advertised on all sides. 

In short, man fools himself. He likes 
to think he has done with the Old, but 
away down inside of him he hasn’t. On 
every side it surrounds him. In city 
streets and country lanes you pass men 
wearing the peculiar garb of the Catholic 
clergy. If anybody gives it a thought, he 
thinks it is just the uniform of that pro- 


fession. It does not occur to him that 
the priest he passes is wearing the same 
kind of clothes that were worn by priests 
so many hundreds of years ago that the 
number of their centuries is lost. I am 
not speaking of non-Catholics alone; to 
how many Catholics does that link with 
antiquity ever occur, how many Catholics 
ever think that the ancient Past is brush- 
ing by them in the streets? And this, 
simply because they have become used 
to its presence. 

If I seem to have been dealing with 
such little and trivial things as not to be 
worth type, it may be well to assume that 
this article is a parable; though not a 
parable in the sense of being fiction, for 
every illustration in it is the solid truth, 
and I could pile many another illustra- 
tion on it if THe S1en had the space for 
me todoso. But what is the point of this 
parable, which is also the literal truth? 
It is at least suggested in some words 


written over twenty years ago by an Ohio 
minor poet, Edwin Meade Robinson: 


Once I believed in God. And then 
I doubted Him—and, later still, 
Threw Him away. And foolish men, 
Applauded as I cursed; until 
With patient search for something lost 
(How many the same path have trod?) 
Through tears and fears, at awful cost, 
I found another, better God. 
And yet, sometimes at night, I find 
The old one running in my mind. 


It was a true picture of Robinson’s 
mental history. Belief first, then 
atheism, then a rational, modern God; 
and yet underneath all, in what Freudians 
call his subconscious, “The old one run- 
ning in his mind.” It is so with all 
things good, religious and not religious. 

You cannot ring out the Old; you can- 
not ring in the New. They will neither 
come nor go for your ringing, ring you 
ever so loudly. 





Mothers 
By 


BY wen Jane and Robert became en- 
gaged they planned, or, to state it more 
exactly, Jane planned and Robert ac- 
quiesced, that they would be partners in 
everything. They would select diver- 
sions and recreations that both could 
enjoy, they would read their books to- 
gether, they would share all the responsi- 
bilities of married life and neither would 
selfishly seek enjoyment in anything 
from which the other was by circum- 
stance excluded. They were to take 
each other for better or for worse, richer 
or poorer, share and share alike. 

And their married life started off that 
way. They had many friends in com- 
mon and all their social activities had the 
same trend. Both enjoyed tennis and 
golf ; both enjoyed a day in the car seeking 
and exploring the seldom traveled motor 
roads that penetrated a lovely verdant 
country side. Many a happy day they 
spent stealing away on a Sunday morn- 
ing after early Mass with a beefsteak, 
a parcel of potatoes, a coffee pot and a 
loaf of bread to cook their dinner beside 
some purling water brook on a grassy 
slope where dandelions and violets strove 
to outnumber each other and red squir- 
rels frisked in the sun. 

During their first winter a common 
interest in their neighborhood bridge 
club proved a source of much keen 
pleasure. To be sure Jane admitted that 
Robert showed little respect for her “sys- 
tem” but then he had good card sense 


Don’t Understand 


Edmund B. Maloney 


and “oodles” of luck. So all in all they 
enjoyed life and their contentment 
flourished like pusley in a flower garden. 

With the second winter the baby came. 
That was an event. It was difficult to 
determine which of the parents was more 
enthusiastic. The child was a boy and 
Robert immediately began to plan his 
future. 

What is more idealistic than two young 
parents seated with hands clasped be- 
fore the glowing embers of a wood fire 
dreaming of their boy’s career! Robert 
thought of all kinds of activities to be 
engaged in as soon as the little fellow 
was old enough to accompany them on 
their excursions. And theoretically a 
bank account was started which was in- 
tended to finance the boy through col- 
lege. 


ANE’S responsibilities, however, were 
immediate and engrossing. After the 
daily round of household duties and ma- 
ternal technicalities terminated with a 
lullaby she sat and read much about the 
care and feeding of infants. In this Rob- 
ert did not seem greatly interested. And 
as time sped on at “heredity and environ- 
ment,” he grew rather restless. When 
eventually she read her way through a 
lengthy list of books on child psychology 
and came to “mental Hygiene,” he pro- 
nounced it “tripe” and declined to dis- 
cuss the subject. 
Jane gradually lost interest in her 


game of bridge (she had a much more 
complicated and vital problem to solve) 
and after a few futile attempts by her 
associates to induce her to leave the baby 
for a while and take a hand in the game, 
they gave up. Shaking their heads at 
one another they said, “Oh! Oh! these 
young mothers!” 

Time flies. Children grow fast. Sum- 
mer follows the winter. The seasons 
succeed each other with ever increasing 
rapidity, and before they were fully 
aware of it the boy was no longer a 
baby but a well grown youngster of six. 

And what of that resolution to be 
partners in everything? Ah, well! 
There was no lack of harmony between 
them but a change in interests had taken 
place. The original intention to do 
everything together was superseded by 
an arrangement whereby Jane planned 
and executed all the details of home and 
child management. Robert was the con- 
tact man for the outside world and the 
provider of necessities. It was an effi- 
cient, frictionless, smooth-running little 
home and the bond of affection was even 
stronger than at the outset. 

The close companionship of Jane and 
Robert did show at first little lapses, then 
greater lapses and after a while con- 
siderable periods of time passed during 
which Robert was away from home dur- 
ing the evenings. It all came about 
naturally. His circle of business asso- 
ciates widened and brought with it many 
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new contacts of a social nature but hav- 
ing an advantageous commercial back- 
ground. Jane saw this clearly and was 
not blind to the practical advantages that 
accompanied it. Her own life was filled 
with the care of her child and her house- 
hold duties and she was conscious of 
no void in their home life. 

This stretching of their youthful reso- 
lutions never exceeded the elastic limit, 
however. Perhaps it was partly due to 
a habit they both had of enjoying a 
leisurely breakfast. From the very first 
days in their little home they always ate 
their toast and eggs and sipped their 
coffee in a corner of the kitchen over- 
looking the back lawn. In the quiet of 
the morning with nothing to distract them 
they sat and talked, exchanging com- 
ments on the doings of yesterday or 
the plans for the morrow. 

They had planted a diminutive spruce 
tree just outside the window in the spring 
following the baby’s arrival. Robert 
never tired of looking at that little 
pointed spruce. It seemed so brave, 
straight and sturdy. They would ask 
each other over the coffee cups how tall 
the tree would be when their boy was 
two years old—three years old—five 
years old. They observed the sparrows 
seeking shelter in its branches on winter 
mornings. Jane conceived the plan of 
placing crusts of bread and chunks of 
suet in the crotches for the birds. This 
cozy breakfast table with its pleasant 
vista of backyard activity was their 
starting point each day. 

If there were engagements a memo- 
randum could usually be found propped 
against the sugar bowl. Bills to be paid, 
dental appointments, errands to do would 
also appear. If Jane culled a bit of verse 
from the paper or clipped a particularly 
apt cartoon Robert would be sure to 
find it near the sugar bowl in the morn- 
ing. So their life settled into a pleasant 
routine, 


N short as the poet says, “Where we 
love is home. Home that our feet may 
leave but not our hearts.” 

One evening, or rather that part of 
the day that Longfellow called “The 
Children’s Hour,” Jane sat in a deep 
cozy chair before the fireplace reading 
to the boy curled up in her lap. Her 
usual way of tapering off the child’s play 
as bed time approached. The story con- 
cerned the adventures of three boys and 
a boat and before she had reached the 
end of the tale she was subjected to a 
barrage of questions. What is a tiller? 
How does a rudder steer the boat ? What 
makes boats tip over? How do you tip 
it back again? She tried to answer them 
but as she looked into the boy’s bright 
eager eyes she detected a shade of dis- 
appointment. Her answers did not seem 
to satisfy his curiosity completely. 

The boy wiggled loose from her arms 
and said, “If Dad were here I know he 


could tell me. You see, Mother, he has 
had all kinds of adventures. Mothers 
dowt understand.’ A sharp pang of 
anguish pierced her heart. Was it 
jealousy? Perish the thought! Could 
it be that she was insufficient and the 
child was beginning to realize it? God 
forbid! Nevertheless, she was made 
genuinely uncomfortable by the incident. 

But he went to bed contentedly— 
the tiny note of discord being tuned out 
as soon as Jane started to sing “All 
Aboard For Blanket Bay.” And with no 
more than the usual amount of hiding 
and seeking, his prayers were said, he 
was kissed good night and was tenderly 
but securely tucked into bed. 

Jane returned to her chair before the 
fire to puzzle over this new development 
in her boy. An unaccountable sadness 
descended upon her as she sat pondering 
the mystery of the child’s developing 
mind. 


S was her custom when her spirit 
was troubled she picked up her well 
worn copy of “Welcome” to search for 
some comforting words of solace in its 
pages. She opened to the chapter, “The 
Welcome of the Toiler” and a small 
photogravure of the Holy Family slipped 
to her lap. It was a picture of the Child 
Jesus with Mary and Joseph (“the Earth- 
ly Trinity” as St. Francis de Sales hap- 
pily said) assembled in a small enclosure 
beside their humble home. There was a 
litter of rough lumber, shavings, rude 
tools, broken furniture, cart wheels and 
a work bench. Jesus in sandals and a 
simple garment, knee length, is interrupt- 
ing Joseph’s labors with a query about 
some toy He is trying to make. Mary 
with a smile on her lips is seated in the 
background with a distaff in her hand 
watching the Boy. A lovely conception 
of a loving family. 

Jane closed her eyes and thought— 
What if Mary had tried to show Jesus 
how the toy should be constructed? 
Would He perhaps have said, “Mothers 
don’t understand.” She laid aside the 
picture and read of the monotonous 
round of labor and teaching during the 
early years of hidden life in the cottage 
and workshop at Nazareth. Simple 
duties shared at first by Joseph and 
Mary and later as the Child grew older, 
with Him as far as He was able to assist. 
The thought that impressed itself on her 
mind was that the responsibilities were 
shared by Joseph and Mary. 

Robert’s footstep aroused her from her 
reverie. While he was hanging his top- 
coat and hat on the hall tree, she restored 
the book to its proper niche in the old 
walnut secretary but kept the picture in 
her hand and waited for him. 

Entering he gave her shoulders an 
affectionate squeeze and held his hands 
palms outward toward the glowing em- 
bers in the fire place. “Ah, that fire 
feels good. It’s rather cold outside.” 





Then noticing the thoughtful, puzzled 
expression on her usually cheerful face, 
he queried, “Has something gone amiss, 
dear ?” 

“Something our boy said tonight just 
before I put him to bed puzzled me and 
I’ve been thinking about it ever since 
and—” 

“What was it?” 

She told him then in detail the inci- 
dent and confessed her feeling of in- 
adequacy. Her fear lest she should lose 
her hold on the boy as he grew older, 

“I’m sure you can help me, Robert. 
He is a boy, you know, and he is begin- 
ning to look up to you as his hero. Here- 
tofore, I have not realized but that I was 
all sufficient but now I begin to see that 
he needs your companionship too and 
you are so capable and resourceful that 
it won’t be hard at all.” 

Robert remained silent and thoughtful 
for a moment then replied, “You're right 
as usual, old girl, and it will be a de- 
lightful task. But you need not feel bad 
about it. I'll never be able to replace 
you in his affection.” 

Jane’s face lighted up immediately. 
She was on the point of showing him the 
picture of the Holy Family but wavered 
and then decided to wait until morning. 

When Robert drew his chair up to the 
breakfast table the next morning he 
found the picture against the sugar bowl 
and alongside of it another of St. Joseph 
seated on a bench in the carpenter shop. 
Jesus, a child of five or six, had climbed 
up and was clasped in his arms. Robert 
studied the little picture and then con- 
templated the -pruce tree, now five feet 
tall. He envisioned it stretching sky- 
ward season after season and his boy ad- 
vancing along the path of boyhood with 
Jane and himself standing by. Jane 
busied herself with the cereal. When she 
came and sat opposite him she thought 
she detected a bit of moisture in his eyes 
as he said, “I understand, dear. We must 
work together on this.” 


HEN the story hour again arrived 
Jane was busy with her mending 
so Robert said, “Well, I guess it’s my 
turn to read the story tonight—eh, boy?” 
“Oh, Dad! Are you going to stay 
home tonight?” The boy turned a somer- 
sault on the rug and then ran for the 
book and climbed his father’s knee. 
Comfortably cuddled against his 
father’s heart the boy’s imagination soon 
took him far away as he listened to the 
further adventures of the three boys and 
their boat. There were frequent inter- 
ruptions to answer questions until the 
interrogative resources of the boy were 
exhausted and he finally began to nod. 
Jane signaled Iobert to observe the 
approach of sleepiness and he closed the 
book with a bang that startled the boy 
which caused both parents to laugh 
heartily. 
Somewhat abashed, he slipped from his 
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father’s lap and took refuge at his 
mother’s side as she said, “Come, young 
fellow, it’s time for your voyage to 
Blanket Bav.” 

“Don’t you want me to take you up 


to bed?” offered Robert, a puzzled ex- 
pression overspreading his face. Tight- 
ening his grip on Jane’s hand, the boy 
drew her slowly toward the stairs. A 
faint smile trembled on her lips and a 


triumphant light shone in her eyes. As 
the two mounted the stairs the boy 
turned to Robert and said plaintively, 
“You see, Dad, Fathers don’t under- 
stand.” 





Catholic Terms Defined 


ANOINTING. From the earliest 
times the Church has used the custom of 
anointing persons and things with oil. 
It is now done in conferring the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Orders, and Extreme Unction, and in 
crowning a king, consecrating churches, 
etc. Olive oil is used. 

ANTICHRIST (Greek anti, against). 
The name given to the great enemy of 
Christ who will appear on earth before 
Our Lord’s second coming and the end 
of the world. There are several refer- 
ences to him in the Bible, especially in 
the Apocalypse, chapter 13. 

ANTICLERICALISM. The name 
given in certain countries, especially 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, to 
opposition to Catholicism on the part of 
unbelievers who try to stop the lawful 
activities of the clergy. In those coun- 
tries this anticlericalism is especially as- 
sociated with Freemasonry. 

ANTIOCH in Syria. The third of the 
five great cities of the early Church. Here 
the name “Christian” was first given to 
Our Lord’s followers (Acts 11:26), about 
eight years after His ascension to Heaven. 

ANTIPHON (Greek antiphone, an- 
swering voice). Words or a verse of 
Scripture sung before and after certain 
psalms etc., in the Divine Office. The 
Antiphons of Our Lady are four chants 
sung in her honor at various seasons of 
the year. They are Alma Redemptoris 
Mater, Ave Regina Coelorum, Regina 
Coeli, and Salve Regina. Any singing of 
verses or other words by two sides of a 
choir in turn is called “antiphonal sing- 
ing.” 

ANTIPHONER. A book containing 
the chant of all the parts of the Divine 
office that are to be sung. 

ANTIPOPE. One who falsely claims 
tobe Pope. There have been over twenty- 
five of them, but none since 1449. 

APOCALYPSE, THE. The name 
given to the last book in the Bible, the 
revelation of St. John, from the Greek 
apokalupto, meaning “uncover” or “re- 
veal,” 


APOCRYPHA (Greek apokruphos, 
hidden). Books put forward for inclu- 
sion in the Bible but rejected by the 
Some books in the Catholic 
Bible (see deutero-canonical are wrongly 
talled apocrypha by Protestants. 


APOLOGETICS (Greek apologeo- 


mai, speak in defence). The science of 


By Donald Attwater 


explaining the Catholic religion. The 
word “apologetics” has nothing to do 
with the ordinary meaning of the word 
“apology,” ie. asking pardon for an of- 
fence. 

APOSTATE (Greek apostates, de- 
serter). A Catholic who rejects the Faith 
and says it is false or not certainly true. 
A man who gives up practising his re- 
ligion is not an apostate unless he denies 
its truth as well. An apostate who com- 
mits some open act of apostasy (for ex- 
ample, joins another church) becomes at 
once excommunicated. 

APOSTLE (Greek apostolos, one 
sent. i. The name given to Our Lord’s 
twelve principal followers, sent by Him 
to preach His gospel. They were 
SS. Peter, Andrew, James the Greater, 
his brother John, Thomas, James the 
Less, his brother Jude (Thaddeus), 
Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon 
Zelotes, and Matthias, who took the place 
of the traitor Judas Iscariot. SS. Paul, 
Luke, and Barnabas are also reckoned 
apostles in the liturgy. They were the 
first bishops of the Church, and from 
them their office and power has descended 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


NFORTUNATELY, _ the 

majority of American 
Catholics, even those who 
have the advantages of high- 
school and college education 
under Catholic auspices, are 
woefully ignorant of Catholic 
terminology. This ignorance 
extends to even the most sim- 
ple and commonplace Catholic 
terms employed in religious 
books, sermons, prayers, etc. 
Following our consistent policy 
of giving our readers articles 
that are instructive and of 
definite Catholic interest, we 
have arranged with the dis- 
tinguished editor and author, 
Mr. Donald Attwater, to con- 
tribute to this and subsequent 
issues a collection of descrip- 
tive definitions of the more 
commonly used Catholic terms. 




















unbrokenly to the Catholic bishops of to- 
day by laying-on of hands and invocation 
of the Holy Ghost. 

ii. Any great worker for the Faith may 
be called an apostle, especially the first 
successful missionary to a heathen coun- 
try, such as St. Augustine of England, St. 
Patrick of Ireland, St. Boniface of Ger- 
many, St. Peter Claver of the Negroes, 
etc. 

APOSTLES’ CREED, THE. A short 
statement of the principal Christian be- 
liefs as taught by the Apostles. In its 
present form it dates from long after their 
time. It is recited at Baptism and in other 
parts of the liturgy. 

APOSTOLIC CHURCHES. Local 
churches founded or governed by one of 
the Apostles, eg. Rome (St. Peter), 
Alexandria (St. Mark), Antioch (St. 
Peter), Jerusalem (St. James the Less), 
Athens (St. Paul), Cyprus (St. Barna- 
bas). 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, THE. 
A term applied to early writers in the 
Church who were close enough to the 
times of the Apostles to have had com- 
munication with them or to have come 
under their almost direct influence. Very 
few of the works of these Apostolic 
Fathers now exist. Those best known 
are the Didache, the several epistles of 
St. Ignatius, Martyr, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and the two letters of Clement. 
They were occasioned, in most part, by 
communications addressed to particular 
persons or groups of Christians. These 
documents are of great value in proving 
the beliefs and practices of the first con- 
verts to Christianity. 

APOSTOLIC SEE, THE. The See 
of Rome, founded by St. Peter, head of 
the Apostles and of the Church on earth. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. The 
unified and unbroken descent of the faith, 
mission, and powers conferred by Our 
Lord from St. Peter and the Apostles to 
the present Pope and bishops. A succes- 
sion of valid apostolical orders is not 
alone sufficient (the Eastern Orthodox 
and other non-Catholic churches have 
that); unity in faith and one communion 
is required for the full complete apostosic 
succession. 

APOSTOLICITY. A mark of the 
Church. She is apostolic in that she is 
the same Church as that which Our Lord 
foundedamong His Apostles, inherits their 
authority, and teaches their doctrine. 

APPARITION. This word is derived 
from Latin apparere, to come in sight, and 
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so a supernatural apparition is simply a 
super-natural “appearing,” for example, 
of Our Lady at Lourdes. 

ARCHANGEL (Greek arkhos, chief). 
A heavenly spirit of superior rank to the 
angels. The Church honors three by 
name, Michael (Sept. 29), Gabriel (March 
24), and Raphael (October 24). 

ARCHBISHOP. A bishop who rules 
a diocese (archdiocese) and has a very 
limited authority over the bishops of one 
or more other diocese. There are 15 
archdioceses in the United States. A 
titular archbishop is one who has the 
rank and title but governs no diocese, or 
else has no other bishops subject to him. 

ARCHDEACON. A senior priest in 
a chapter, but now not much more than 
a title of honor. There are no arch- 
deacons in the United States. 


ARCHIMANDRITE. (Greek, chief of 
a fold). The abbot of an important 
monastery of Basilian mfonks (an ordi- 
nary abbot is called hegumenos). In the 
Eastern Church the title may be con- 
ferred by a bishop on any priest as a 
mark of honor. 

ARCHPRIEST. A title conferred on 
a senior priest in some chapters or on 
the priest of an important church in cer- 
tain countries, especially Italy. 

ARIANISM. The heresy of Arius 
(256-326), who taught that Jesus Christ 
was not really God but a specially di- 
vinely-favored creature, higher than man. 

ARIDITY. (Latin aridus, dry). The 
state of a soul that experiences no conso- 
lation in spiritual things. It is often sent 
by God to encourage fhe soul to turn only 
to Him, but also it may be due to re- 
ligious slackness or even to bodily ill- 
health. 

ARTICLE OF FAITH (Latin articu- 
lus, a joint). In its most usual sense this 
expression means anything that the 
Church explicitly puts forward to be be- 
lieved by her children, all such things 
“jointed together” making up the living 
body of her teaching. 

ASCENSION, THE. Forty days after 
He had risen from the dead Our Lord 
departed from this earth to His Father in 
Heaven. This is called his ascension or 
“going up.” The Church commemorates 
this event by a feast, which is a holy day 
of obligation, forty days after Easter. 

ASCETICISM (Greek askesis, bodily 
exercise). Any sort of self-denial or dis- 
cipline undertaken out of love for God 
and with the desire to improve oneself in 
His service. In varying degrees it is es- 
sential to Christian life, following the 
example of Our Lord, who was poor, 
fasted, willingly accepted mental and 
spiritual anguish. Bodily asceticism is 
called austerity, and a certain amount is 
imposed by the Church (fasting, absti- 
nence). Asceticism is a means to an end, 
namely, nearer approach to God by self- 
control and purification; to seek discom- 
fort of mind or body for its own sake, 
without reference to God, is foolish and 
unchristian. 

ASH WEDNESDAY. The first day 
of Lent, so called because the faithful re- 
ceive blessed ashes on their foreheads to 
remind them that their bodies are dust 
and will return to the dust. 


ASPERGES, THE. The ceremony 
of sprinkling the people with water, as a 
symbol of the cleanness of soul which 
should be theirs, before the principal 
Mass on Sundays. It takes its name from 
the first word of the chant Asperges me, 
Domine, “Thou shalt sprinkle me, O 
Lord.” In paschal-time Vidi aquam is 
sung instead. 


ASSENT. The act of the mind ac- 
cepting and submitting to a truth. Catho- 
lics must give absolute internal assent to 
each and all of the truths of revelation as 
taught by the Church, and make that as- 
sent external, in words or some other 
way, if circumstances demand it, e.g., if 
challenged to do so by a non-Catholic. 


ASSISTANT AT THE PONTIFI- 
CAL THRONE. A bishop who receives 
a special place of honor if he is present 
when the Pope officiates. Several Ameri- 
can bishops have this privilege. 


ASSOCIATION, RIGHT OF. The 
right of men to band themselves together 
for a lawful purpose, that is to their 
private advantage, e.g., a trade union. A 
Government must not try to take away 
that right from its citizens. 


ASTROLOGY. This pseudo-science, 
which was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, pretends to determine the hidden 
influence of the stars on human events. 
It was after the knowledge of the 
“Copernican system” had been spread, 
astrology lost ground. However, even 
in this modern day there are those who 
profess to believe in it. 

ASSUMPTION, THE (Latin assu- 
mere, to take to). It is the constant tra- 
ditional teaching of the Catholic Church 
(and also of all the non-Catholic Eastern 
Churches) that after her death the body 
of Our Lady was kept from decay and 
was soon after taken miraculously to 
Heaven and reunited with her soul, thus 
anticipating the general resurrection at 
the end of the world. This is not strictly 
speaking an article of faith, but it would 
be blasphemous and bordering on heresy 
to deny it. This event is commemorated 
on August 15, which is the chief feast of 
Our Lady and a holy day of obligation. 


ATHANASIAN CREED. Though 
this official statement of Catholic doc- 
trine was probably composed during the 
life of St. Athanasius, it was not ac- 
tually drawn up by him. It is recited 
on certain occasions in the Divine 
Office. 


ATHEISTS. This is a term applied 
to those who profess to deny the exist- 
ence of God. A practical application 
of those who term themselves atheists 
consists in living as if there were no 
God. The probability is that no one 
can really be a speculative atheist, for 
as Scripture has well noted, it is- only 
the fool who has said in his heart, “there 
is no God.” 

ATONEMENT, THE. The making 
of a man again at one with God, brought 
about by the Passion and Death of Jesus 
Christ. “Atonement” is the only theo- 
logical term of English origin. 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. Unity, 
personality, truth, beauty, goodness, un- 
changeableness, everlastingness, etc., all 
of which God has in perfection. 


ATTRITION (Latin attritio, wearing. 


down). The same as imperfect contri- 
tion (q.v.). 
AUDITOR. In ecclesiastical causes, 


this is an official who prepares a report 
and delivers it to his superior. Unless 
specially delegated the Auditor has no 
authority to pronounce judgment. In 
the Sacred Rota, however, Auditors are 
definitely assigned to give judgment on 
causes brought before them. The ap- 
pointment of bishops pertains to that 
department of which the Auditor of the 
Pope has charge. 


AUGUSTINIANS. Several religious 
Orders whose rules are based on the pre- 
cepts given by St. Augustine of Hippo 
(d.430) to a community of women. i, 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine, of very 
ancient origin. ii. Hermits or Friars of 
St. Augustine, founded in 1256, and now 
divided into three branches. There area 
number of these friars in U. S. A., and 
many in South America. iii. Augus- 
tinians of the Assumption, founded for 
missionary work by the Abbé d’Alzon in 
France in 1845. These are nuns corre- 
sponding to all these Orders. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION. It is 
in distinction to a public or open con- 
fession that this term is used. It means 
a private personal telling of one’s sins 
to the confessor. It is not necessary for 
auricular confession, however, that it be 
actually spoken. There are occasions 
when the penitent’s sins may be pre- 
sented in writing to the confessor with 
the statement that one accuses himself 
or herself of them. Since the one to 
receive absolution must be actually 
present, confession by letter or tele- 
phone is not valid. 


AUTHORITY. i. The Church, by 
Divine law and in the name of Jesus 
Christ, has supreme spiritual authority 
over her children. For the maintenance 
of true faith and good morals she can 
make laws, put them into execution, and 
judge. Her authority does not depend 
on the State and is of a higher kind. 
Catholics are submissive to the Church 
(and any other lawful authority) simply 
because they hear in it the voice of God 
Himself. 

ii. The State also has a Divine author- 
ity, which it must exercise in accordance 
with God’s laws. The people may choose 
how civil authority shall be administered 
(by a republic, a king, etc.), but they do 
give the States authority. God does 
that. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION. This species 
of self-hypnotism is suggested by one’s 
own self. 

AVARICE. The term is so well 
known that it does not need lengthy 
definition. In his first epistle to 
Timothy, the Apostle of the Gentiles 
calls it the root. of all evils. 

AVE MARIA. This is the salutation 
with which the Angel Gabriel addressed 
the Blessed Virgin, in announcing to her 
that she was to be the mother of God. 
This salutation has been repeated through 
the ages by countless Christians for it 
comprises the opening words of the 
Latin version of the “Hail Mary.” 


AVIGNON POPES, THE. From 
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1305, when Clement V_ occupied the 
Chair of Peter, until 1370, seven Popes 
ruled the Catholic Church from Avig- 
non, instead of from the holy city of 
Rome. All the Popes during this period 
were French. As a consequence this in- 
fuence brought upon the Papacy, con- 
fict and confusion followed. 

AZYME (Greek). Unleavened bread, 
eaten by the Jews at their Passover feast 
and used in the Latin Mass. Catholics 
of most Oriental rites also use un- 
leavened bread. 


B 


“BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY.” Pe- 
trarch first used this term in describing 
of the exile of the seven Popes in 
Avignon, France, when they had been 
practically banished from their lawful 
residence in Rome. The exile began with 


Clement V (1305) and ended with 
Gregory XI (1370). 
“BAD FAITH. Anyone who acts 


against his conscience may be said to be 
“in bad faith,” but the expression is 
specially used for those who are con- 
vinced of the truth of the Catholic Church 
but deliberately remain outside it. 
Happily, such people do not seem to be 
numerous. 

BALDACCHINO (Italian). A canopy 
over an altar, either hung from the ceil- 
ing, supported from the floor, or fixed to 
the wall. Not the same as a ciborium. 

BALM, BALSAM. This is a fragrant 
viscous fluid obtained from certain trees 
and plants. A portion of balsam is 
mixed with olive oil to make Chrism. On 
Maundy Thursday, at the blessing of 
Chrism in cathedral-churches, the balsam 
is carried by the subdeacon and is blessed 
by the Bishop. Afterwards it is mixed 
with a little oil before being poured into 
the oil of Chrism. The union of the 
Divine in human nature is signified by 
the mixing of the balsam and oil, whilst 
the balsam itself is symbolical of the 
good odor of Christ. 

BANNS (Latin bannum, proclama- 
tion). The announcement of intended 
marriage, read at a public service in the 
parish-church of each party on three suc- 
cessive Sundays or holydays. Its object 
is to prevent secret and irregular mar- 
tiages. The bishop can excuse from 
publication of banns for a good reason. 

BAPTISM (Greek baptismos, dipping 
in water). The Sacrament by which a 
human being is spiritually reborn; origi- 
nal sin (but not all its effects) is remitted, 
actual sin forgiven (in the case of a 
grown-up), grace given, and the person 
made a member of the Church and capa- 
ble of receiving the other Sacraments: 
the way to a supernatural life is opened 
tohim. Baptism is administered by pour- 
ing water (if possible on the head) and 
saying, “I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” All other ceremonies are 
additional and not essential. In case 
of emergency anyone, a lay person or 
even a heathen, can validly baptize, pro- 
vided he or she pours the water, says the 
words, and intends to do what the Church 
does when baptizing. Baptism imprints 


a “character” (q.v.) on the soul, and 
everyone validly baptized (by anyone 
whomsoever) thereby is united to the 
visible body of the Catholic Church, and 
so remains till he performs any act which 
excludes him therefrom (for example, ac- 
ceptance of the teaching of a non- Catho- 
lic body). Eastern Catholics normally 
administer baptism by plunging the child 
completely into the font. Baptism by 
water, by blood, or by desire is necessary 
to salvation. 

BAPTISM BY BLOOD. To suffer 
death for the Catholic Faith or one of its 
virtues is so great an act of love of God 
that it has the same effects on the soul as 
baptism by water. 


BAPTISM, CONDITIONAL. In 
certain circumstances baptism is given 
conditionally. For example, if it is 
doubtful whether the person has been 
already baptized or not the words used 
are, “If thou art not baptized, then I 
baptize thee . . .” etc. 

BAPTISM BY DESIRE. When it is 
not possible to receive ordinary baptism 
(e.g., a man dying alone) an act of per- 
fect contrition or of pure love of God 
will have the same effects. It is probable 
that a heathen who has some sort of hazy 
belief in a good God and wants to please 
Him has baptism by desire, and in gen- 
eral any person unbaptized by water who 
sincerely desires to do all that God wants 
him to do is baptized “by desire.” 

BAPTISM, LAY. Not only can a lay 
person baptize validly, but in cases of 
emergency is bound to do so. Any 
person, regardless of age, sex or creed 
may baptize provided they have the in- 
tention of doing what the Church does 
in administering the Sacrament. Whilst 
pouring water on the head of the person 
to be baptized these words are to be 
pronounced: “I baptize thee in the Name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Except in cases of neces- 
sity, however, it is illict for lay person 
to baptize. Canon Law requires that 
midwives know how to baptize in case 
of necessity. 

BAPTISM OF BELLS. Such an 
elaborate rite for the blessing of a bell 
is prescribed in the Pontificale Romanum 
that popular usage gives the ceremony 
the name of Baptism.” The Gospel of St. 
Luke (10: 38-42) is read, the bell is 
washed with holy water arid anointed 
with Oil of the Sick and Chrism, while 
Psalms are recited. The bell is also given 
a name and has “godparents.” 

BAPTISMAL GARMENT. In the 
ceremony of Baptism, a linen cloth is 
placed on the head of the child as the 
priest says, “Receive this white garment, 
which thou shalt carry stainless before 
the judgment-seat of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ that thou mayest have everlasting 
life.” This small cloth takes the place 
of the white robe fermerly worn by the 
newly baptized. 

BAPTISMAL NAME. Canon Lew 
does not require that a Saint’s name be 
given at Baptism, but it does require that 
a Christian name be bestowed upon the 
one baptized. Christian tradition and 
good sense condemn the use of fancy 
names. It was a common practice in 


former times that the child receive the 
name of the saint on whose feastday it 
was born. The priest is directed by the 
Roman Ritual to see that ridiculous names 
or those of heathen heroes be not given. 


BAPTISMAL VOWS are not vows 
but promises made on behalf of a child 
at baptism that he renounces the Devil 
and all his works. 

BAPTISMAL WATER. Any sort of 
ordinary natural water will suffice for 
baptism, but water is specially blessed on 
Holy Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost 
for use in solemn administration of the 
Sacrament. 


BAPTISTERY. Formerly this was a 
building set apart for the administration 
of the Sacrament of Baptism. Some of 
these buildings, such as the one adjoining 
the Lateran Basilica at Rome, still exist. 
At present the Baptistery is a part of the 
Church containing the font, and used 
exclusively for Baptism. It should at 
least be railed off and kept locked, if a 
separate chapel cannot be built. Its floor 
should be at least one step below the 
level of the church floor. The Baptistery, 
after the High Altar, is the most im- 
portant and sacred part of a Church. 

BARNABAS, ST. On June the 
eleventh is celebrated the feast of the 
Apostle who is described in the Acts of 
the Apostles in these words, “He was a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith.” He was the companion of St. 
Paul on his missionary tours and re- 
mained with him until the Council of 
Jerusalem. He was martyred, according 
to the Roman Martyrology, in Cyprus. 
His name is mentioned in the Canon of 
the Mass. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST. Nothing 
certain is known of the life of this Apostle 
who has been identified as the Nathaniel 
of St. John’s Gospel. Tradition, how- 
ever, relates that he preached the Gospel 
in Asia and even as far as India. He died 
a witness to the Faith at Armenia. 

BASILIANS, THE. Eastern monks 
who look on St. Basil (d.379) as their 
patron and father. There are Catholic 
Ukrainian Basilians working in parishes 
in the United States and they have a 


monastery at Mundare in Canada. There 
are also Basilian nuns. 
BASILICA (Greek, royal). A certain 


form of church building originating in 
Rome in the fourth century. The great 
churches of Rome are called basilicas, and 
the title “minor basilica” is conferred on 
certain others, e.g., at Lourdes, France, 
and at Lough Derg, Ireland. 

BASIL, ST. This Bishop of Czsarea 
and Doctor of the Church is commonly 
styled “the Great.” His feast is observed 
in the Western Church on June 14. He 
had the distinction of being the son of a 
Saint and the grandson of a Martyr. 
Saint Basil defied the Emperor in defend- 
ing the Faith against Arianism. His 
doctrinal works are numerous and some 
of his homilies are recited in the Divine 
Office. He was the founder of the first 
recorded hospice for strangers, to which 
was attached a dispensary and training 
school. Besides he held the title of 
“Patriarch of Eastern Monks” and com- 
posed their rule. 





Answers a Non-Catholic’s Friendly Inquiry 


By Francis Woodlock, 


To attempt to get my Protestant and 
no-religion readers to understand the 
motives that led me to choose the priestly 
life in preference to one or other of the 
many careers which solicit the heart of a 
youth, is to attempt the impossible. A 
Catholic can understand, because the 
Catholic Faith sees in the priesthood an 
opportunity of service to God and one’s 
fellow-men beyond that offered by any 
other calling. 

The desire in a Catholic boy’s heart 
to become a priest is interpreted as an 
invitation, given him gratis and without 
any earning in his part, to share in the 
apostolate. That is, in some measure 
he is to be a “fisher of men,” a “shep- 
herd” of the flock of Christ, a “steward” 
in His household, an “ambassador” 
charged with God’s message to men, a 
“fellow-worker with Christ” in the vine- 
yard of the world, and a “sower” of the 
seed of Gospel truth. He is even asso- 
ciated with the Judge of the world in 
the ministry of absolution, so that he 
can sacramentally absolve the repentant 
sinner in the name of Him Who said to 
the Apostles on Easter Day: “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you for- 
give, they are forgiven them: whose sins 
you retain, they are retained.” 

Thus, the Catholic priest is endowed 
with a double personality. Though a 
mere sinful man who has to struggle 
against temptation and at times humbly 
repent of and confess his own failings, 
yet in his priestly capacity he is an in- 
strument of supernatural and Divine ac- 
tivities exercised through the Christian 
sacraments on the souls of men. 

This view of the priesthood is entirely 
a Catholic one and Protestants reject it 
—sometimes with vehemence! To them, 
a priest is infected with the virus of 
“proud prelacy,” he is alleged to prey 
upon the superstitions of the ignorant by 
his “magical” incantations and to stand, 
not as a link between men and God, but 
as a barrier between the soul and its 
One Mediator, Christ. - 

The awful responsibility of being a 
teacher of and preaching Christianity 
would have deterred me from entering on 
the ministry were I not aware that I 
had but to pass on the truth that I had 
received from the authority of the 
dogmatic Catholic Church. 


If my message had to be “my own”— 
that is, some view of Christianity which 
I had thought out for myseli—or was but 
the result of my private interpretation 
of my reading of Scripture, I should re- 
gard it as an impertinence on my part 
to stand up and “teach” my congregation, 
many of the members of which I should, 
I hope, regard as better and more learned 
than myself. 

I knew that in the pulpit I should be 
but an ambassador and that I could speak 
confidently and dogmatically, because my 
message was not merely mine but that 
of the Catholic Church, and it was when 
commissioning the Church that Christ 
said: ‘Go and teach: he that hears you, 
is listening to Me: he that despises you, 
despises Me,”; “Lo. I will be with 
you to the very end of the world!”; 
“The Spirit of Truth shall abide with 
you forever.” Thus the impersonality 
of the Catholic preacher with regard to 
the substance of his message gives him 
confidence to face his “ministry of the 
Word.” 


SUPPOSE, looking back over more 
than a quarter ofacentury of my priest- 
hood, that I must have pronounced the 
words of sacramental absolution over the 
souls of repentant sinners some hundred 
thousand times. It is doubtless a weary, 
tedious task to sit long hours in a stuffy, 
cramped confessional-box, but the spirit 
of faith encourages the priest and his 
experience convinces him that this is 
one of the most effective means offered 
to man of fulfilling the Christian precept, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
Perhaps the most consoling priestly 
task and that which draws the heart of 
many a youth to the ministry is the 
Catholic Church’s belief in the pos- 
sibility of “saving” a sinking soul that 
has wrecked its life and has only a few 
hours more to live before death comes. 
Cynics sneer at “death-bed repentances,” 
but the Church believes in God’s infinite 
patience and mercy and knows that many 
a man who still clings to his belief, but 
has for years failed to live up to it, may 
be won by God’s grace to genuine re- 
pentance before the end. The “sick call 
bell” may ring—like a doctor’s bell—at 
all hours of the night, but the reluctance 
of human nature to rise is swept away 
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by a realization of the true significance 
of the call. 

I do not attempt to set down what is 
the most wonderful of the attractions to 
the priestly life, its intimate association 
with the Mass and the Blessed Eucharist, 
the centre of Catholic worship. Every 
Catholic—and in these days High 
Church Episcopalians to a certain extent 
—can sympathize with and understand 
me here. A non-Catholic reader would 
be mystified—as though I had suddenly 
begun to write in Hebrew or some 
foreign tongue—were I to develop the 
meaning of the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
rejected by the Reformers, to offer which 
is the most priestly of a priest’s duties. 

One aspect of a priest’s life and ac- 
tivity, which I did not realize in my 
youth, is the immense power to comfort 
and help which come to him from the 
love and vivid faith of his people. A 
little word of human sympathy is en- 
dowed with an effectiveness beyond its 
natural power, through the love and trust 
of those to whom it is spoken. A short 
letter to a bedridden sufferer or a few 
minutes’ visit to a family in a slum 
dwelling often brings joy and comfort 
and renewed courage, because the suf- 
ferer sees in the priest not merely a 
human friend, but a representative of 
Christ, the Divine Friend of all who 
bear the Cross. 


F the priest is welcome as Christ's 

messenger, so too the priest sees Christ 
in the sufferer. “I was sick, and you 
were visiting ME” raises human philan- 
thropy in his heart to the supernatural 
level of Charity, and he is encouraged 
to greater love of his fellow-men by the 
knowledge that in his service of them 
he is reaching Christ. 

If a man believes all this about the 
priesthood, is it a wonder that he feels 
that life can be devoted to no higher, 
nobler, and more useful task than that 
of a minister of the Catholic Church? 
If he, in all humility and fully recogniz- 
ing his unworthiness, comes to believe 
that he has received the wonderful call 
to such a life, what wonder if he gladly 
harkens and obeys it? It is the highest 
privilege accorded man to enter into 
the ranks of those who carry on the 
personal work of Jesus Christ Himself. 
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ARMAMENTS. Germany under the 
Swastika is arming rapidly. The military 
budget provided Reichsmarks 1,354 mil- 
lions for 1934, where two years ago the 
amount was less than half, namely, RM 
674 millions. This does not include the 
private manufacture of arms, which is, to 
judge from current activities, in full 
swing. 


CATHOLIC. The Hitler régime 
forced the dissolution of the Catholic Cen- 
ter Party, launched and maintained a bit- 
ter campaign against Catholic organiza- 
tions as well as individuals, had many 
hundreds of Catholic priests arrested and 
several thousand Catholic political offi- 
cials and leaders deposed. The concor- 
dat agreed upon between the Vatican and 
the Reich has not yet been put into effect. 
The campaign against the Catholic Youth 
Organization with its one million mem- 
bers has been intensified and, to top the 
list of persecution, Dr. Klausner, famed 
Bavarian statesman and Catholic, was 
killed by Hitler troops in the “purging” 
of June 30, and his body cremated. 


CHURCH. The followers of Hitler 
attempted to bring the whole German 
Church together under Nazi rule. They 
suspended about 300 pastors. Fully one- 
third, or about 6,000 pastors of the Protes- 
tant Church, went on record as opposing 
the aims and policies of the Nazi Reich 
Bishop. The Minister of the Interior 
placed the entire Protestant press under 
the control of the Hitler church author- 
ity, prohibiting church officials or pastors 
to act as editors or publishers. 


DEBTS. The government declared a 
moratorium on all foreign debts, only to 
use it as a weapon in obtaining financial 
and trade concessions from France, Eng- 
land, Holland and Switzerland. 


DEMAGOGY. Hitler abolished free 
voting; a free press; public discussion; 
free elections; the party system—reign- 
ing by coercion and compulsion. At the 
death of President Von Hindenburg, he 
merged the office of Chancellor with that 
of President, giving him, under the emer- 
8ency powers of the dictatorship, unlim- 
ited power. 


DISARMAMENT. Hitler left ab- 


of Adolf Hitler 


By George Rypins 


ruptly the League of Nations, ending 
whatever chance there was for arms limi- 
tations. 


EDUCATION. More than 7,500 
members of academic and professional 
groups have been affected by Nazi per- 
secution. Over 1,300 scholars were dis- 
placed by the Hitler government. Over 
7,000 students were forced to leave Ger- 
man schools before completing their 
studies. 


FOREIGN POLICY. By encourag- 
ing Nazi propaganda in Austria, the Hit- 
ler government was held responsible for 
the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss and 
the killing of thousands of both Nazis 
and non-Nazis in the Austrian civil war. 
By carrying propaganda activities into the 
United States, Hungary, Scandinavia and 
most of the other European countries, in 
addition to widespread propaganda in vir- 
tually all the States of South and Central 
America, the Hitler government, directly 
or indirectly, caused unrest, disorders, 
death and persecution throughout the 
world. Through its reckless procedure, 
it estranged the good will of the world, 
leaving Germany in an isolated position. 
It thus gave fresh impetus to the war 
scare that attaches to Central Europe. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The first half 
of 1934 closed with a deficit of RM 216,- 
000,000, which compares with a surplus 
of RM 291,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1933. 


GOLD. The drop in foreign trade re- 
duced the gold holdings of the Reichs- 
bank to about seventy million marks, as 
against 190 millions a year ago, and 830 
millions two years ago. The coverage of 
the currency is slightly over 2 per cent, 
reducing the gold standard to a farce. 


JEWISH. About 70,000 Jews have 
left the country as a result of Hitler’s 


anti-semitism; another 120,000 Jews 
would leave if they could find work 
abroad. 


TERRORISM. The inexorable perse- 
cution of all opposition—Socialists, Com- 
munists, Pacifists, Liberalists, Interna- 
tionalists—found its crowning achieve- 
ment, when it extended to the Nazis 
themselves, in the “purging” of June 30, 
which cost the lives of seventy-seven. 


WAGES. Wages have been lowered, 
the national income from wages and sal- 
aries during 1933 amounting to a bit over 
or approxi- 


twenty-six billion marks, 
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mately the same as in 1932. As employ- 
ment has been increased by about 
2,500,000, this means that the general 
wage level has been correspondingly 
reduced. 


AGRICULTURE. Hitler failed in his 
promise to break up the big Junker estates 
and to replace them with small peasant 
holdings for the sake of the low-income 
farming population. 


BUDGET. The national deficit for 
1933 totaled 330 million marks. Added to 
those of previous years, the aggregate 
deficit amounts to more than two billion 
marks. ~ 


CURRENCY. There is not any more 
a single stable German mark but a vari- 
ety of marks, the “holiday” mark, scrip, 
the “Sperrmark” and two or three more, 
every one of which carries a discount 
which ranges from 35 to 65 per cent. This 
is inflation. 


INDUSTRY. The shortage of gold 
led to import restrictions regarding for- 
eign raw materials which, in turn, had 
its effect upon industry which is depen- 
dent upon these raw materials. The tex- 
tile industry, for instance, has been placed 
on a 36-hour week. Other branches are 
bound to be affected. 


PRICES. Prices are. rising rapidly, 
increasing the cost of living for the aver- 
age citizen. It will also increase the cost 
of production and will therefore reduce 
export possibilities. 








CREDIT 


AUTOMOBILES. Newly registered 
cars for the first half of the year totaled 
60,300 cars, which is a gain of 70 per cent 
over a year ago. 


BANKRUPTCIES. Failures in June 
amounted to 287. A year ago the same 
month there were 384 bankruptcies. 


BUILDING. Building activity is ris- 
ing. In April, for instance, nearly four- 
teen thousand apartments were com- 
pleted, a gain of no less than 130 per cent 
over a year ago. During the first four 
months, 39,000 apartments were com- 
pleted, which compares with only 21,000 
apartments in the corresponding period 
of 1933. 
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FOREIGN POLICY. Commercial 
agreements have been concluded with 
France, Netherlands, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Poland and a number 
of other countries, assuring Germany of 
part of her export trade. 


INDUSTRY. In June, industry was 
occupied to about 90 per cent of the pro- 
duction back in 1928. This compares 
with less than 70 per cent a year ago. 


RAILROADS. Railroad traffic is 
About 12 per cent above a year ago, and 


operating receipts are approximately 150 
million marks higher for the first five 
months of the year. 


SAVINGS. Savings are rising every 
month, exceeding now twelve billion 
marks. 


STEEL. The output of steel in June 
amounted to more than a million tons for 
the first time since the beginning of the 
depression. 


STORM TROOPS. Their number 
has been reduced from over 2,500,000 to 





about half a million. The offices of spe. 
cial party commissars which had been 
installed, were removed not only from 
administrative offices, but also from 
banks and industry. 


TAXES. Revenues in May totaled 
577 million marks, while a year ago they 
amounted only to 526 millions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemploy- 
ment has been reduced to about 2,500,000, 
whereas a year ago it exceeded five mil- 
lion. 





NOTES 


SHEED AND WARD SUR- 
VEY. Sheed & Ward, New 
York. $2.50. 

This interesting and intriguing vol- 
ume is the result of the work of a clever 
editor who selected readings from a 
list of sixty-one books. Each of the 
selections is complete in itself, although 
calculated to arouse interest and desire 
for more. Practically all the well- 
known authors of the Sheed and Ward 
catalogue are represented, even the nov- 
elists. It is a sort of cross-section of 
present-day Catholic literature and cul- 
ture. The entire volume is crammed 
with challenging thought, a genuine 
vibrating Catholicism and charming 
individuality. The variety that is in- 
cluded should satisfy every taste. 


OME AND REUNION. A Col- 
lection of Papal Documents. Edited 

by Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., London. 3/6. 


There have been many pronotincements 
of the Holy See regarding questions of 
church unity and the reunion of the 
Christian churches. In recent years the 
non-Catholic churches have held several 
large meetings with church unity or 
reunion in view. So far the plans and 
desires of the churches have not pro- 
duced fruit. The Catholic Church has 
been invited to these conventions but in 
each case the Pope replied that he desired 
unity among all Christians with all his 
heart, and assured those who petitioned 
him to send his representative that he 
would pray for its success, but that the 
Catholic Church could not enter person- 
ally into these conventions. Many 
Catholics have expressed surprise that 
the Pope spoke in these terms, but had 
they thought for a moment, they would 
have realized that to accept such in- 
vitations would have been tantamount to 
admitting that Christian unity was not 
yet attained, though attainable. The 
Catholic Church has always held that it 
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is One in doctrine, government, and dis- 
cipline, and that, since it possesses the 
unity promised by Christ, it alone is the 
true Church. True unity can be at- 
tained only in one way—by acknowl- 
edging the claims of the Catholic Church 
and submitting to her authority. 

Doctor Messenger has gathered to- 
gether into one volume the letters of the 
Popes on these subjects and the deci- 
sions rendered by the Holy Office con- 
cerning the participation of Catholics in 
these conventions. Throughout the vol- 
ume all fair-minded readers will see how 
anxious the Popes have been and are 
for the reunion of those churches which 
have broken away from Catholic unity, 
and how paternal is the heart of the 
common Father of Christendom towards 
those not of his fold. A diligent perusal 
of this book will help Catholics to appre- 
ciate the unique position of the Church, 
and non-Catholics to understand why the 
Church, while desiring the return of 
those who have strayed away, cannot 
participate in conclaves where her claim 
to be the true Church established by 
Christ is not admitted. 

One Papal Letter which, we think, 
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BOOKS 


ought to appear in such a collection as 
this, is the Invitation of Pope Piux IX, 
September 13, 1868, Jam Vos Omnes, 
which was addressed to all Protestants 
and other non-Catholics throughout the 
world, asking them in the name of God 
“to consider and seriously examine 
whether they follow the path marked 
out for them by Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and which leads to eternal salvation.” It 
was this invitation which the Rev. James 
Kent Stone (Fidelis of the Cross, C. P.) 
accepted, and which was the instrument 
of Divine Providence to bring him into 
the Catholic Church. The story of the 
latter’s conversion’ was first entitled 
The Invitation Heeded; in the second 
edition the title was changed to An 
Awakening and What Followed. 


HE ROYAL WAY. By Fr. Os- 
wald Bennett, C.P. Washbourne & 
Bogan, Ltd. London, Eng. 


This little book consists of fourteen 
readings on the Stations of the Cross. 
In these brief readings or reflections, 
the author has joined dogma, morals 
and ascetical teachings into a group of 
practical and forceful lessons. The 
author, while depicting the sufferings 
of Our Divine Lord and emphasizing 
His joy in the fulfillment of the divine 
plan for the salvation of man, reminds 
us that our life is also a way of the 
Cross. If we carry the Cross in union 
with Christ there may, perhaps, be sor- 
row but there will always be greater 
happiness on the journey and the vic- 
tory will be sure. This book is not a 
manual of prayers or a gathering of 
meditations. It is rather a practical 
devotional guide for average Catholics. 

It has a freshness of outlook and 
manifests an acquaintance with moderna 
conditions of life that should go far in 
helping us to unite with Christ in His 
bitter sufferings. There is none of 
that hysterical, unreasonable and im- 
practical piety so frequently found in 
books treating of the Passion. Here 
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we have something strong, useful and 
consoling. This book is recommended 
to all devout followers and lovers of 
Christ Crucified. It is especially rec- 
ommended to members of the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Sacred Passion. 


OGIC. Deductive and Inductive. 
(Revised Edition). By Rev. 


_ Thomas Crumley, C.S.C. The Mac- 
* millan Company, New York. $2.40. 


The aim of this text book is to supply 
those who are entering upon the study 
of Logic, with the elements of the sub- 
ject. It is a manual for college students. 
The author explains the facts of Logic 
in a clear, interesting and authoritative 
manner. The -utility of the book is 
shown by the fact that it has gone 
through four printings since it was first 
published in March, 1926. This revised 
edition is worthy of the consideration of 
all those who have to teach Logic, and 
also advanced students who are not en- 
gaged in formal study. Father Crumley 
adheres to the Aristotelian method and 
also to the scholastic tradition. 


UDAISM, CHRISTIANITY AND 

GERMANY. By His Eminence, 
Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich. Translated by Rev. George 
D. Smith. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


The Nazi philosophy holds that Chris- 
tianity must be completely separated 
from all Jewish elements, because the 
two are incompatible. It aims to ac- 
complish its purpose by abolishing the 
reading of the Old Testament Scriptures 
inGermany. These books, they say, are 
dangerous to the morals and national 
culture of all true Germans. The Nazi 
cult does not spare even the Person of 
Christ, though some philosophers of 
the party have tried to save Him to Ger- 
many by means of a forged birth certifi- 
cate, claiming that He was not a Jew, but 
an Aryan (blessed word!) because there 
were Aryans among the inhabitants of 
Galilee ! 

“When such voices are raised aloft, 
when such movements are afoot, the 
Bishop cannot remain silent. When 
facial research, in itself not a religious 
Matter, makes war upon religion and 
attacks the foundations of Christianity ; 
when antagonism to the Jews of the 
Present day is extended to the sacred 
books of the Old Testament and Chris- 
tlanity is condemned because it has re- 

ions of origin with pre-Christian 
Judaism; when stones are cast at the 
Person of our Lord and Saviour, and 
this in the very year in which we are 
celebrating the centenary of His Work of 
Redemption, then the Bishop cannot re- 
Main silent.” In these words, His Emi- 
nence states the reasons for his defense of 
the Old Testament and the obligation 
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resting on all Christians of acknowledg- 
ing their debt to the Jews for preserving 
these written records of Divine Revela- 
tion. 

These sermons, five in number, are 
plain, earnest instruction, which aim at 
assessing the religious, social, and moral 
values of the Old Testament. In pass- 
ing, he touches on the intellectual frenzies 
of the Nazi philosophers and theologians, 
who exhibit extravagant and ridiculous 
hatred towards these sacred books. Only 
in the fifth and last sermon does His 
Eminence take issue directly with the 
current Nazi philosophy. He does so 
with such effectiveness that only a preju- 
diced and fanatical attitude of mind 
could hesitate between the Christian ex- 
planation of life, which is built in part 
on the Jewish Scriptures as a foundation, 
and the barbarous cult advocated by the 
extreme Nazis. 

In the course of the fifth sermon, 
Cardinal Faulhaber uttered that remark- 
able and challenging sentence, so offen- 
sive to the Nazis, who desire to exalt 
German blood above all other gifts. 
“We must never forget that we are not 
redeemed with German blood; we are 
redeemed with the Precious Blood of our 
Crucified Lord.” 

Naturally, these fearless sermons are 
banned by the Nazi party throughout 
Germany. The truth hurts. Now, 
American readers can have them in a 
good English translation. They should 
appeal to all those who are anxious to 
preserve the Holy Bible and Christianity 
from unjustified and pernicious attacks. 


IVE MINUTE SERMONS. By 
Rev. J. Elliott Ross. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.50. 


This is the third series of five-minute 
sermons by that indefatigable writer, 
preacher and teacher, Father J. Elliott 
Ross. There is a sermon for every 
Sunday of the year. Each is written 
in a racy, wholesomely American style 
which should at once invite and con- 
vince. It is evident that Father Ross 
is of the opinion that the business of 
the Catholic pulpit orator is ultimately 
Christian dogma and doctrine. In this 
is to be found the great value of these 
sermons. For the busy priest, or for 
any priest, there has been no better book 
of short Sunday sermons published in 
recent months. 


HE SON OF GOD. By Karl 
Adam. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
$3.00. 


In his opening chapter, Dr. Karl 
Adam asserts that modern man _ has 
“forgotten how to see.” As he under- 
stands it, the real religious need of 
today, a need “above all others, is for 
a new orientation towards the super- 
terrestrial and the supernatural, . . . 
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We must again become little before 
God. . . . We must broaden and open 
our minds to all God’s possibilities, to 
all significant revelations and forma- 
tions of the real in Heaven and on 
earth.” As a means for the accom- 
plishment of these necessary human 
strivings, Dr. Adam offers us this, his 
latest book. 

Any reader who is familiar with the 
author’s previous works will expect 
this book to be full of sound documen- 
tation and easily understandable dogma. 
The Son of God is in reality a histori- 
cal-theological study of Our Blessed 
Lord. The section pertaining to the 
life, nature and person of Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is admirably 
set forth and clearly accentuated. A 
thorough scholar, Dr. Adam taps every 
source of information and_ enlighten- 
ment. The excellent second chapter, 
entitled “The Way of Faith,” points out 
the proper approach to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of Our Lord’s 
life. At the same time, this chapter 
contains one of the most perfect ap- 
praisements of religion, Faith and the 
reasoning processes that prepare its way. 

In his treatment of the personality .of 
Christ, there is an orderly progress 
from physical and natural to spiritual 
qualities. Herein is revealed a per- 
sonality admitting of no human expla- 
nation, all of which is a sort of ground- 
work for the chapter dealing with Our 
Lord’s revelations of Himself. The 
book is concluded with a confirmation 
of Our Lord’s claims to divinity by 
the Resurrection, the fruit of the Sac- 
rifice of Calvary. 

The Son of God is undoubtedly one 
of the most illuminating, interesting 
and convincing studies of the Redeemer 
of mankind. With remarkable skill and 
with a minimum of any terminology 
unfamiliar or bewildering to the lay- 
man, Dr. Adam clearly vindicates the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, meanwhile 
demonstrating the importance of His 
humanity. This is a great book worthy 
of serious study. It contains an 
Imprimatur. 


HE LIFE OF CARDINAL MER- 
CIER. By John Gade. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2.75. 


There have been few latter-day Cath- 
olic prelates so highly esteemed and so 
universally well-known as the great 
Désiré Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop 
of Malines. Both during and after the 
War his nobility of conduct, his heroism 
and genuine Christian spirit were 
acknowledged by men of all creeds in 
every nation throughout the world. It 
is not surprising, then, that this enthu- 
siastic and appreciative life of Cardinal 
Mercier should have been written by 
one who is both a foreigner and a non- 
Catholic. 


Désiré Joseph Mercier was the son 
of peasants who worked on an estate 
near the site of the Battle of Water- 
loo. His education to the priesthood 
was made possible through the generous 
self-sacrifice of a loving mother. After 
his ordination his varied talents began 
to assert themselves and at the early 
age of thirty he was appointed professor 
of Thomistic philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. Here he labored for 
a quarter of a century, building up the 
faculty, arranging a curriculum, even 
writing his own textbooks and collect- 
ing his own pupils. In addition to all 
this he had the arduous work of ad- 
ministration and the collection of money 
for the erection of the buildings for the 
philosophy courses. He taught, lec- 
tured and wrote indefatigably. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is mainly 
due to the efforts of Cardinal Mercier 
that the thinking world of today recog- 
nizes' the greatness and the value of St. 
Thomas Aquinas as a philosopher. 

During all these years, Cardinal Mer- 
cier never neglected an opportunity of 
exercising his priestly and _ pastoral 
powers. He became a prudent director 
of souls and a wise guide in vocational 
difficulties. Before all and above all he 
was a man of prayer. In 1907 he was 
made Archbishop and appointed to the 
primatial See of Belgium. The story of 
his accomplishments, amid hardship and 
trial, his influence as a statesman and 
his abilities as an organizer and leader 
of men are common knowledge to all 
students of history. A complete and 
tremendously interesting account of 
Cardinal Mercier’s dealings with the 
German invaders of Belgium is given 
by Mr. Gade. His diplomatic opponent 
during the War confessed, shortly after 
the Cardinal’s death, that this great 
churchman held no futile hatred in his 
heart for Germany. “He was far too 
intelligent to hate. . . . He fought us 
with invincible strength and the pitiless 
dialectics which he had acquired by the 
long discipline of his will, of his spirit 
and of his whole personality.” 

It is a fine piece of work which Mr. 
Gade has given us. The story is full 
of interesting anecdotes, vivid impres- 
sions of those who knew the Cardinal 
closely, and edifying sidelights on the 
career of one of the world’s greatest 
heroes and patriots. 


UPERSTITION CORNER. By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2.50. 


This story of Sussex in the days of 
Elizabeth is the first of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s novels that could be properly 
termed “Catholic.” Already the secu- 
lar critics are inferring that since (but 
really because) Sheila Kaye-Smith be- 
came a Catholic she has lost her power 
to portray character and her great 





psychic insight has been dwarfed .and 
hampered. Of course, all this is tommy- 
rot. Her latest book is witness to 
that fact. Superstition Corner is am 
the very finest of Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
novels. 

Catherine Alard was the ugly duck- 
ling of her family. Being a tomboy she 
was a favorite of her father who was a 
great sportsman and lover of all out- 
doors. The mother was a flighty, flirta- 
tious female some years younger than 
her husband. Although the Alard fam. 
ily had, in days gone by, suffered for 
the Faith, the present generation, with 
the exception af Catherine and her twin 
brother, Simon, who was studying to be 
a priest on the Continent, were Con- 
formists for the sake of peace and 
pocketbook. 

Misunderstood and ridiculed, Kate 
told most of her troubles to the vicar 
of Leasan, who was ordained a priest 
under Mary Tudor but had turned Prot- 
estant in the reign of Elizabeth and 
desired a wife. He proposed to Kate 
several times, but in vain. To her, 
always outspoken and _ clear-thinking, 
such a proposition was impossible. “We 
should be a priest and his concubine.” 
Meanwhile, Kate was rapidly emerging 
from the marriageable age. This fact 
bothered her friends and_ relatives 
greatly, and they took no pains to con- 
ceal their annoyance at her mystifying 
indifference and harum-scarum way of 
dashing about the countryside in such 
an unladylike manner. They little 
realized the great struggle that was 
going on within the soul of this young 
woman. At every turn she seemed to 
be defeated. She longed unceasingly for 
her brother Simon whom she loved 
deeply. She fully realized her un- 
womanly traits but was powerless be- 
fore her impulsiveness. She was hor- 
tified and plunged into distraction at 
the amorous intrigue which her mother 
was carrying on with her cousin. She 
had never been inside a Catholic church, 
but the few times that she had heard 
Mass celebrated by recusant priests had 
sown within her soul a burning desire 
for the comforts and consolations of 
religion. She would even be a nun but 
she would like better to marry. 

Upon the death of her father, during 
a duel with his wife’s lover, Kate, 
heartbroken over the turn of affairs. 
took to the open road attired as a man. 
She hoped to meet her brother who was 
coming back from Rome after ordina- 
tion. When she met him her difficulties 
were solved in a manner that is far 
from unlikely. 

Those who love Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
stories of the modern Sussex country- 
side will certainly enjoy this excursion 
into an earlier and wilder but no less 
lovable Sussex. The author retains her 
ability to portray character and makes 
everything, though long since dead and 
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puried and mostly forgotten, alive and 
human and refreshingly Catholic. 


HE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 

By Alban Butler. Edited by Don- 
ald Attwater and Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J. (Vol. IX, September). Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 7/6. 


This is the third volume of the re- 
vised series of Lives of the Saints, by 
the Rev. Alban Butler, to appear in 
print. Father Butler’s volumes were 
generally regarded as the standard work 
of Catholic hagiography in English, 
and were read by countless numbers of 
the faithful. It is unnecessary to point 
out the general excellence of these fa- 
mous books. However, with the advance 
of knowledge, from the accumulation of 
certain data, it was found that there 
were errors in minor details in Father 
Butler’s original accounts. These er- 
rors the revisers aim to correct. They 
have undertaken a large task in bring- 
ing the series up to date, but their 
labors are not in vain. In this volume 
there is plenty of evidence, in the notes 
and bibliographies, of their care to 
make the stories of the Saints, whose 
feast days fall in September, as accu- 
rate as possible. 


WELVE YEARS IN A RE- 

FORMATORY. By Rev. Francis 
J. Lane. The Elmira Reformatory, 
Elmira, New York. 


This book is an account of Father 
Lane’s activities and experiences as 
chaplain at the State Reformatory in 
Elmira, New York. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part describes the 
various activities, religious and other- 
wise, which Father Lane has organized 
among the inmates. The reader will be 
astonished to learn of the multifold 
duties and the remarkable influence of 
an energetic and zealous prison chap- 
lain. After years of dealing with thou- 
sands of young men committed to the 
Elmira Reformatory, Father Lane is 
very positive in his assertion that the 
greatest agency for accomplishing the 
reform of the young criminal is religion 
properly taught and explained. “The 
most important step in rehabilitating the 
youthful offender is to teach him those 
Principles about which most criminals 
know nothing.” 

The second and longer section of the 
book contains the results of Father 
Lane’s work in the form of letters and 
communications received from men who 
have finished their terms or from their 
parents or employers. In the one hun- 
dred odd pages given over to these let- 
ters there is to be found a tremendously 
interesting cross-section of life. Some of 
the young men after their release were 
fortunate enough to secure work im- 


mediately; others were unemployed for 
long periods and were sorely beset by 
temptation to slip into the old and easy 
way of getting money. Their stories, 
set down in crude and simple language, 
make a fascinating study. 

Twelve Years In A_ Reformatory 
makes no attempt at sensationalism or 
self-glorification. It is simply a plain 
recital of a hardworking chaplain’s life 
and experiences over a period of a dozen 
years. Such a book will appeal especially 
to priests and, undoubtedly, be of great 
benefit to them in the handling of the 
problems occasioned by erring youth in 
their own parishes or jurisdiction. To 
the average reader this volume should 
make a decided appeal as one of the few 
books on prison life and reform written 
from a Catholic viewpoint. The entire 
book was set up and printed at the print- 
ing press in the Reformatory at Elmira. 


HE MYSTERY OF STIGMATA. 
By Jeanne Danemarie. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, London. 


The phenomenon of stigmata is an 
enigma to a material minded world. It 
defies human analysis because it belongs 
to the supernatural. Yet, Mme. Jeanne 
Danemarie guides us with sure step 
through its bewildering labyrinths, in a 
book which briefly and ably sketches 
the lives of two stigmatists of our own 
times—Catherine Emmerich and Theresa 
Neumann. The Mystery of Stigmata 
clearly shows how only an act of humble 
faith can save reason from faltering and 
the voice of science from growing in- 
articulate in the presence of such mys- 
terious happenings. 

Catherine Emmerich was first to at- 
tract the interest of Mme. Danemarie. 
The author tells us—and the book clearly 
testifies—that her reading of this favored 
soul was so extensive she seemed to live 
with her. At any rate, she succeeds ad- 
mirably well in bringing us near to the 
poor, unlettered, saintly nun whose few 
years of mortal life were spent in volun- 
tary sufferings. Catherine’s noble quali- 
ties of soul, her deep and throbbing love 
of Christ Crucified shine through these 
simple pages and show how the wounds 
of Christ’s Passion on her body were 
fitting complements to her heroic life of 
sacrifice. 

The living present is more fascinating 
than the past, however glorious, and soon 
the author succumbed to the suggestions 
of her friends and her own growing curi- 
osity to interest herself in a contemporary 
and well-known stigmatist, Theresa Neu. 
mann. The remainder of The Mystery 
of Stigmata is devoted to a recountal of 
her experiences in the town of Konners- 
reuth where this humble, unlearned 
peasant girl lives over again the Passion 
of Christ. We find no striving after 
effect here, but a truthful, satisfying por- 
trayal of the extraordinary events that 


have occurred in this isolated German 
village. Just what strikes us most about 
this account is difficult to say, be it the 
childlike simplicity and faith of Theresa 
in the presence of divine experiences, or 
the brutality of the sceptic-scientist in- 
vestigations, which persistently intrudes 
itself into the private life of this chosen 
soul in its attempt to disprove the super- 
natural. 

With singular satisfaction we learn 
that these two stigmatists were yet made 
of human stuff. ‘Ready-made saints 
weary us. Catherine liked becoming 
dresses before donning the nun’s garb. 
To the end of her life she retained a deli- 
cate temperament that stirred uneasily 
at times and showed she could be stern 
and commanding. And how delightfully 
human her entourage! The ignorant 
French priest, incompetent to direct ; the 
local doctor, naive and. eccentric, who 
cured his patients by having Catherine 
assume their diseases; the monk, who 
considered his duty performed by prod- 
ding the young stigmatist when in 
ecstasy; lastly, Bretano, poet, penitent 
and faithful secretary, so jealous of his 
saint! Theresa Neumann is also de- 
picted in the “flesh,” for she delights 
in delicately perfumed flowers, enjoys 
motor drives along picturesque country 
roads and takes special care of the poor 
and sinful. Then there is her father— 
strong-hearted and loving—barring the 
way to men who would steal his child 
away to some clinic! 

The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading. It is not a scientific treatise for 
a limited audience only, though it con- 
veys solid doctrine. On the other hand, 
it is not a sentimental book which repels 
the normal Christian. It is a simple 
narrative, clear and unadorned, at 
times brilliant, with a generous pro- 
fusion of quotations from contemporary 
theologians and scientists that inform 
without too great mental strain. 

The book contains too a scholarly epi- 
logue by George Goyau of the Academie 
Francaise in which is traced the effects 
of Catherine Emmerich’s life and visions 
on the religious spirit of civilization in 
our times. We hope that Theresa 
Neumann’s influence will not be less ef- 
fective. The Mystery of Stigmata should 
receive wide circulation and merit ap- 
proval, especially from those interested 
in the hidden spiritual forces at work 
in our religiously indifferent world. 


UIDE TO THE FRANCISCAN 

MONASTERY, Washington, D. C. 
Published at the Monastery. 30 cents, 
postpaid. 


It is generally known as the “Holy 
Land in America.” The Holy Sep- 
ulchre in Jerusalem is duplicated there in 
detail. Besides, there is the Grotto of the 
Nativity, the Grotto of the Agony, the 
Catacombs, and other shrines, dear to the 
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memory of devout Catholics. This book- 
let is an illustrated and descriptive ac- 
count of the Monastery and its famous 
shrines. The photos are well done and 
the descriptions of them are nicely com- 
pressed. The cover of parchment paper 
is adorned with imitation illuminated let- 
tering. The whole is a beautiful piece of 
work. Several chapters are devoted to 
the activities of the Franciscan Order in 
the fields of science, discovery, and devo- 
tion. There are two things, especially, for 
which every Catholic ought to feel grate- 
ful to the Franciscans, and these are the 
introduction of the devotion of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, and the preservation 
of the Holy Places in Jerusalem. The 
Shrine in Washington enables those who 
have no opportunity to visit in person the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem to view them in 
facsimile. 


ASTORAL MEDICINE. By the 

Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D. D., adapted 
into English by the Rev. T. A. Rattler, 

S. A. Edited by Arthur Preuss. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 344 
pages. $3.00. 


As the title indicates, this is a book 
for priests engaged in pastoral work. The 
guiding principle of the author, who has 
for many years occupied the chair of 
Moral and Pastoral Theology in Wiirz- 
burg, Germany, is the formation of pro- 
ficient shepherds of souls in the civilized 
world of today. He is careful to point out 
that he does not intend to make medical 
doctors of priests, but merely to furnish 
a working knowledge of medical princi- 
ples, which will enable them to perform 
their sacred office with greater success. 

Dr. Ruland writes with ease and as- 
surance of “The Beginnings of Human 
Life,” ‘The Conditions of Good Health,” 
“Euphoria and Euphoric Luxuries,” 
“Life in Sickness and Health,” “Ques- 
tions Concerning Moral Theology and 
Psychology,” and “The Ethics of Sex 
Life.” He does not hesitate to take issue 
with older writers and his outlook is 
oftentimes liberal and refreshing. 

As man is neither all soul nor all body, 
but a composite of both, it is well for 
priests to have sound knowledge of the 
principles governing each in their re- 
spective sphere and also their interde- 
pendence. A study of this book will aid 
in acquiring that knowledge. 


HE LAST ABBOT OF GLAS- 
TONBURY AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS. By Francis Cardinal 
Gasquet, O. S. B. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, London. 121 pages. 3/6. 


When the lust of King Henry VIII 
drove him to arrange the divorce from 
his lawful Queen Catherine and marry 
Anne Boleyn, he set out on a course 
which brought ruin, not only to his 
own character, but also to the ecclesi- 


YOU SHOULD 
READ 


This IS Christian 
Marriage 


(An Exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the Laity) 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 


The Church is the Divinely appointed 
Guardian of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Her teaching is constantly attacked. 
Catholics are frequently called upon to 
answer these attacks. Are you prepared? 
Are there any questions relative to the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage 
which you wish answered? 


What is the origin of Marriage? 

Must parents have children? 

Why is birth control wrong? 

Is there any lawful alternative to birth 
control? 

May sterile people marry? 

What is meant by the Pauline Privilege? 

May Catholics marry divorced Protes- 
tants, Freemasons, etc.? 

Does the Church ever allow divorce? 

What is an annulment? 


Are the rich favored over the poor in 
annulments? 


How ae the Marlborough-Vander- 
bilt and the Marconi-O’Brien cases? 

Can an invalid marriage be validated 
and how? 


These and a thousand other questions 
concerning Marriage are answered in a 
Sans. straightforward manner in this 


There is no other book like it in English. 
It is Canon Law in English, and adapted 
to the lay mind. 


A well-informed laity must be familiar 
with the Marriage Legislation of the 
Church, not only for their own enlight- 
enment, but in order to justify the teach- 
ing of the Church before non-Catholics. 


Though gue intended for the laity 
priests will find this book an excellent 
digest of the Canon Law of Marriage. 
It will be a suitable gift to present to 
those about to marry. 


Theological students will find it a 
convenient and practical book for pre- 
pecins Se for examinations in Theology and 

on Law. 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing the 
teachi of the Church on Marriage, 
y in regard to divorce and an- 
_ will al also profit from reading 
this book. 


wim seminary Rector writes: “I think 
a of it. It is clear, compact, 
practi and the most useful little di- 
rectory that one could possibly have. I 
must have a copy as soon as it is ee. 


pS advise all my seminarians to be sure 
7... — Oestreich, O.S.B., Be 
oy 


Price $1.60, postpaid. 


Special price for lots of 10 or more. 
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astical and monastic life in England, His 
rapacity for church property was for the 
purpose of filling the royal purse that he 
might be able to satisfy his lust. Glaston. 
bury and its distinguished Abbot, Blessed 
Richard Whiting, fell victims to his 
cruelty, the first by spoliation and the 
second by a gruesome martyrdom. The 
abbot had taken the oath affirming royal 
supremacy in things spiritual. Whatever 
may be thought of his weakness in this 
matter, his death patiently borne in de. 
fense of the Church brings out his true 
mind in an heroic way. 

The companions embraced in the title 
of the book are Abbot Hugh Cook of 
Reading and Thomas Marshall, the last 
Abbot of Colchester. Their accounts oc- 
cupy less space, but receive the same 
calm and scholarly treatment as that of 
Abbot Whiting from the pen of the dis- 
tinguished author. 

This is a cheap edition of a volume 
which appeared a long while ago, and 
which is now out of print. 


HE HOUSE IN THE HILLS. By 

Simmone Ratel. Translated from 
the French by Eric Sutton. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Isabelle Comtat marries Amédée Dur- 
ras and goes to live with him in the coun- 
try. Her husband is a geologist absorbed 
overmuch in research. When children 
are born a conflict arises between the 
parents, the mother devoting herself to 
her offspring to such a degree that the 
father, a very selfish person, comes to re- 
gard himself as an outsider. The es- 
trangement between them is further in- 
creased by the advent of Carl-Stephane 
Kiirstedt, who joins the household for 
the purpose of collaborating with Amé- 
dée. In the eyes of Isabelle he possesses 
all the qualities which her husband lacks, 
and as a consequence is strongly attracted 
to him. This furnishes an added cause 
of friction between the parents. Never- 
theless, Isabelle never forgets her mar- 
riage “yes,” and the remembrance of this 
solemn promise restrains her from capi- 
tulating to the charm of the newcomer. 

The reader will see from this v4 
outline that “The House in the Hills” i 
a marriage problem novel. In the de 
velopment of the story Isabelle’s religious 
principles do not play a very efficacious 
part; nor is this strange, since there is n0 
indication that she has ever practised 
her religion. The author writes with 
considerable artistry. Those who like 
psychological novels, in which clarity 
and straightforwardness are subordi- 
nated to subtlety and indirectness, wil 
probably enjoy this book. One scans the 
pages in vain for any trace of those 
supernatural principles which would 
have supplied the heroine with ready 
patience to face her domestic problems, 
and courage to withstand her attraction 
for Carl. 
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EEPING CROSS. By Henry 

Longan Stuart. ($2.10.) A vivid 
and penetrating story of love and intrigue 
jn early Puritan New England. Power- 
fully and beautifully written, and with 
consummate artistry. Without doubt the 
finest Catholic novel in recent years. 


y POST TO THE APOSTLES. 

By Helen Walker Homan. ($2.65.) 
Wherein the human qualities of the 
Twelve are caught in all their naive 
frankness and translated into modern 
terms to bring them home. The author 
combines lightness of touch with an 
amazing breadth of vision. 


UR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN. 

By Henry James Forman. ($2.75.) 
No priest or teacher should be without 
a copy of this startling and informative 
yolume. An exceptionally timely study 
of one of the nation’s most serious con- 
temporary problems. 


HIS IS CHRISTIAN MAR- 

RIAGE. By Adrian Lynch, C.P. 
($1.60.) A veritable mine of pertinent 
information on a misunderstood subject. 
Practical, understandable, instructive and 
up-to-date. There is no other book like 
itin English. The Question and Answer 
method used throughout. 


NCHARTERED SPACES. By 

Monica  Selwin-Tait. ($2.10.) 
This is a novel that is emphatically and 
wholesomely Catholic. It is a book that 
will edify as well as interest. Rarely has 
the story of a conversion been so beauti- 
fully done in fiction. Priests, especially, 
will find the book particularly touching. 


RINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECON- 

OMY. By Valére Fallon, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. John L. McNulty 
and Bert C. Goss. ($3.35.) This is a 
very valuable textbook, cogent, smooth 
and readable. Priests should read it, 
employers should study it, and those in- 
terested in political and labor questions 
will profit immensely from a perusal of 
its pages. As for the average reader, he 
will find it interesting and, despite the 
fact that it is a textbook, enjoyable. 


REFACE TO POETRY. By Theo- 
‘dore Maynard. ($2.90.) A book of 
valuable information. It introduces one 
to the beauty and magic of poetry, and 
helps one to derive from poetry much 
that, perhaps, has been heretofore missed 
or unappreciated. 


HE WAY OF THE CROSS FOR 

THE SICK. By Rev. John J. 
Croke. ($1.10.) This splendid and in- 
spiring little book is one that should be 
placed j in every room and ward in every 
Catholic hospital throughout the land. 
With this book in the sick-room many 
an idle moment can be put to profitable 
use, and the long, weary hours of suffer- 


ing can be immeasurably lightened and 
shortened. 





WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


ATHOLIC writers are producing 

many fine books from month to 
month, books that establish a viewpoint 
on the many questions of modern life ; 
books that should not be missed by in- 
telligent Catholics. Tue Si1cNn has 
selected the works named below as some 
of the best examples of the Catholic 
literature being created today. To 
facilitate its readers in obtaining these 
books, THe S1GN is offering a new 
service. Simply send a card to THE 
Si1cn, Union City, N. J., for any of the 
books named below. Prices in paren- 
theses include free delivery. 











NDER HIS SHADOW. _ By 

Francis Shea, _ C.P. ($1.60. ) 
There is an unction in these pages that 
cannot but warm the heart with love for 
Jesus Crucified. The author presents 
sublime thoughts in a striking and ap- 
pealing manner. For priests, reli- 
gious, or lay-folk. 


OW I SEE. By Arnold Lunn. 

($2.60.) Such a wholly delightful 
book must not be missed. It is just the 
book for your non-Catholic friends or 
for the prospective convert. As for the 
rest of us, none can read this book of 
“reasoned arguments which are the pre- 
amble to the act of faith” without enjoy- 
ment and edification. 


HE LOVE OF THE CRUCI- 

FIED. By Rev. Karl Clemens, 
C.SS.R. Translated by Rev. John B. 
Haas, C.SS.R., and Rev. Thomas W. 
Mullaney, C.SS.R. ($5.00.) This is a 
book that religious communities will find 
to be of great value. Priests will find in 
it much useful material for their own 
spiritual advancement and for use in 
sermons. Whether read aloud in public 
or privately this book should lead to a 
greater love for Jesus Crucified. 


ISH ON FRIDAY. By Rev. Leon- 

ard Feeney, S.J. ($1.60.) There is 
an indefinable charm and delicacy about 
these essays. It is a new, and at the 
same time, an ancient Catholicism which 
pulsates and inspires on every page. A 
delicious humor, shot through with a 
sort of painless theology, pervades each 
chapter. 


ENID DINNIS' BOOKS 





MR. COLEMAN, GENT . . $2.00 
SHEPHERD TO WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 
GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 
THE THREE ROSES . $2.10 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES $1.60 
THE ANCHORHOLD $2.10 
MYSTICS ALL $1.60 
MORE MYSTICS _. $1.60 
OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 





REAT MAGDALENES. By Hugh 

Blunt, LL.D. ($1.10.) Thrilling 
and dramatic stories of lives which have 
furnished material for many a scarlet 
page in the world’s literature. Father 
Blunt describes a feature of their lives 
seldom dwelt upon—their return to God 
as humble penitents. 


HE CROSS OF PEACE. By 

Philip Gibbs. ($2.60.) This novel 
is not a novel in the ordinary acceptance 
of the word. Around the slender ro- 
mance of Captain Armand Gatieres’ 
emotional life as portrayed in his rela- 
tionship with two women the author has 
constructed an impassioned argument in 
the cause of world peace. 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN. By J. 

Elliot Ross. ($3.00.) Father Ross 
reveals Cardinal Newman no less great 
in his sanctity than in his intellect. His 
book might be appropriately regarded as 
a supplement to Edmund Sheridan Pur- 
cell’s Life of Manning. 


HE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By 

J. Lewis May. ($3.65.) This is a 
layman’s estimate of the history and 
future of the Oxford Movement. It can- 
not fail to engross the reader. There 
are two divisions. The first traces the 
Movement from its inception to the con- 
version of Newman; the second from that 
event to the present day, together with a 
glimpse into the future. 


HE CHURCH AND SPIRIT- 

UALISM. By Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. ($2.85.) A profound 
and thorough study of the subject of 
necromancy. When it comes to matters 
demanding careful research and schol- 
arly study, Father Thurston, S.J., is 
unexcelled. 


WATCH IN THE NIGHT. By 

Helen C. White. ($2.10.) This 

book nearly won the Pulitzer Prize this 

year. It tells, in romantic style, the life 

story of Jacopone da Todi. The rich 

prose of Miss White possesses a striking 
vitality and smoothness. 


HIS OUR DAY. Approvals and 

Disapprovals. By James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. ($4.25.) The writings in this 
book have a timeliness that makes them 
worthy of present and future perusal. 
They are scholarly and forcible approvals 
or disapprovals of prominent issues in 
the contemporary politics, morals and 
religion. 


HE GATES OF HELL. By Erik 

. v. Kuhnelt-Leddihn. Translated 

by I. J. Collins. ($2.65.) This is an 

amazing and a tremendous book. It is 

the first Catholic novel to treat of the 

present-day Russian scene. It is a highly 

dramatic story and an unforgettable pic- 
ture of Middle Europe today. 




















arena a ee, 
Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Thousanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of ......... 6. ccc cece cece nce e eee eeees 


SEER Se Rogers ee ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................... months 


after my demise. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this...........0... day of 
aabaks cok eames , 19 

GAS cnn. na AR EKA ke een ce ass ME cligidcntasentekwdas 
eM sihe Cnkakes kad 2a Rs SINT 2.5 nis chain cade baoes 























Py GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 





into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you wantthe Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Ciry, N. J. 





Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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MISSION 
NEEDS 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 


FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 
3 SUGGESTIONS = 





Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath te Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the .. ws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
iabddbsnsawbessresenessocaaue {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 


YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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AGE #3 


Where Put Your Money? 





GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 
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You can’t take it 
with you! 


| Will you hoard it 


or spend it? 


Give it away 
make a Will? 





HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 





How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Ing, 
Union City, N. J., the sum yo 
wish to give; also send full nam 
with date and year of birth. 
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What is Passionist Missions, In¢y 
It is a duly authorized Catholi 
Missionary Society incorporaté 
under the laws of the State g 
New Jersey. ; 


or 
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Why not buy Life 


W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 





When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


~ 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


© 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 
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Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Annuities ? 
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What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it 
the gifts of Annuitants, are 
education of young men for 
priesthood, and the spread of 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 
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What advantages have Anauity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never require 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YieExp: The rate of interest is the highe 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Securiry: Annuity Bonds are secured by the mo 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Ordef 


4. FreEpoM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieve 
from the care of property in their old age; are save 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishmet 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyefs 


fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Stzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bondi 
does not decline. ; 


7. CoNTRIBUTION To THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in tht 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildia 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, 


a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pat 


ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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